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The Week 


HOME 1. 

CNAA ambivalent on national 
body plan 

UGC drops outspoken 
mathematics report 
Expectations of higher education: 
nrsi report 

Lancaster international 
conference; sketch and hill 
report 

NORTH AMERICA 6 

115 colleges “must learn fk'om 
Britain's collapse” 

Stanford researen hit by NASA 
cuts 

Ontario report calls for increased 
unlvcrsl^ hindins 
The agresslve art oT fbnd raising 

OVERSEAS 7 

Archaeologists challenge Rabbis' 
ruling In Jerusalem 
Australian dons prepare for first 
ever national strike 
Zimbabwe gets first black 
principal at last 

ARTICLES 8-13 

Patricia Santlnelll reports on (he I 
strange survival of the BEd, 8 
Paul Flalher discusses the 
stubborn resistance of the 
neo-Kcyneslans to Government 
economic policy, 9 
J. F. Roberts looks back at the 
close rclatloiisliip between 
German universities and the 
State » and attempts to break I 
if. Jl 

David Itetbef cafJs for a mure i 

' rational approach to course i 

' approval' and'dl^proval, 13 i 

BOOKS 14-19 

Kenneth Muir reviews two new , 

books on. Shakespeare's 
..Soiuiets, 14 

R. Vf , Davies discuss^ Soviet 
Rnssla's shifting views of the 
. V17est(lS)»N.M. Sutherland 
’ reviews a new- study of the 
' IhtellMlual histdiT of the 
. ' French Reformation (17); and 
•Terence Morris reviews a 
, ,, Mstory of English prison' 

; admini^tion (18) 
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Dr Boyson and Mr Pilate 


This summer severul ihousand school regulated is by making assumptions neither 
leavers who could reasonably have about future student numbers. It has Thirdly. 


expected lo get a place at university 
I are going to be disuppointed. Some 
' but not nil of these will be diverted 
into polytechnics and colleges. The 


to be remembered that the UGC is 
concerned with distributing not simp- 
}y the £880m of gram but the loial 
income of universities from public 


neither is true academic c.xcclicncc. 
Thirdly, siicli cuiisiimcr ilcmand 
would be n fraud, because students 


'll I. J ■ . . T“ . . . wiiir«ioiiics tIUlll UUUlie 

rest wll be deprived of the higher sources, this grant plus the iitrome 
education which their elder brothers from fees. 


and sisters had come almost to take 
for granted. However unclenr the 
precise value to be placed on the 
‘Robbins principle" and however 
much Dr Boyson may wriggle on the 
I semanto-statistical hook of a "de- 


TTiis is why the UGC has to get 
involved in the messy (and apparenl- 


would be spending not their own 
money but the Slate's. 1'iiis is not a 
casuistical debating point hut one of 
profound practienT significance. No 
Government would, or should, toler- 
ate an entirely open-ended public 
expenditure cominilmeiii in pay the 



ly misunderstood) business of selling (full-cost) tuition fees of all students 
student targets for each university, the universities cared lo admit. This 
For Dr Boyson to imply that this has been convincinelv dcmonKtr!Ui>ii 


me For Dr Boyson to imply that this 
setting of targets has nothing to do 
with the Government is disinDenunns 


has been convincingly demonstrated 
in the microcosm orofficial policy on 
tuition fees for overseas students and 


Lancaster University international 
higher education conference last 


ties is an integral part of the calcu- 
lation of their public income - unless. 


ufMir Si ....I — i II * r lOHuii ui uicif puuiic incomc - unless, 

the t 'SI of “u™. he is sdvocsting an open- 


the first time since 1945 there will be 
this autumn an unambiguous reduc- 
tion in opportunity for mglier educa- 
tion nnd an absolute decline in the 
number of new students admitted. 
This dishonouring of the “Robbins 
principle" will he proved several 
thousands of limes over by the dis- 
appointed ambitions of this summer's 
school leavers. 


ended public expenditure commit- 
ment to universities through uncon- 
trolled fee income, a point of view 
which would certainly surprise the 
Treasury. 

However, even leaving aside the 
Government’s natural but deplorable 


^ close analogy in the case of the 
Government’s dcterminaiion to cap 
the advanced further education poof. 

Yet Sir Kenneth Alexander’s sug- 
gestion effectively ignores this cen- 
tral question of how to distribute 
resourMs the supply of which has 
been limited not oy any market but 
by public policy. This is where all 
the trouble arises. There is absolute- 


ly no evidence that a pseudo-market 
regime would be any better at solv- 


These disappointed ambitions are u ® nothing to do with the cuts it j Indeed there is a considerable 
a threat to the political reputation of ■ serious objec- that, once the delicate con- 

ihc present Uinservativc Go-/em- ^ Present “grant plus fee" ventions and traditions embodied by 
ment and so an important (perhaps “ringuratipn of public expenditure I"® operation of the UGC had been 
the only) pressure point which the universities. Tiie most important leaving the allocation 

University Grants Committee can onecllve control of the fee dilemmas as acute as ever, the State 

use to cajole it to relax or change its ®‘®n™«nt can only be retrospective would be forced to adopt dangerous 
present policy towards the universi- nnd punitive. Either some universides nnd novel strategies - like, for exam- 
tics. After all, however little the system by recruiting more Pin, instituting national university en- 

greni expansion of higher education students than had originally been ^nnee examinations to allow direct 
over file pa.si 35 years may have n^upied in their grant ^location, so Government intervention to control 

done for the advancement of the the UGC with the unenviable the .siipply/ndniission of students, or 

working class, it has meant that a -1°^ choosing between meekly else perhaps attacking the cost coii- 
place ln a univrolty, polytechnic, or surreqde^riM ma trying to claw the problem from the other end bv 
college has become the natural am- "'ouoV back. Or the umverslties as a feoucing the effective value of piib- 
bition (and even right) of most school students and U®Iy pald fees which would inevitably 

leavers from middle class homes. In- ^®® 'nw>“®i so invit- dangerously erode the universi- 

deed any “stickiness" of the age par- IP® ‘be GOTeinment to cut the grant bes stubbornly protected unit of re- 
ticipation rate is often attributed to “rough the UGC accordingly. Or source. 

the fact that the available pool of ?'“ost any variation or combination This stubborn defence of the unit 
middle class talent has almost been between. These difTiculties are resource has been the kev stone 
drained while that of working class P|5PS “ore acute because neither the of the UGC’s strategy under its Iasi 

talent has remained comparativelv H “e Government is as bvo chairmen. Ever since the eol. 

unruffled. likely to turn a blind eye to such l®ps® of the quinquennium and the 

Hence the danger for the Govern- “®osgre»ons as in the past, the first hrsf substantial cuts in 1973-74 the 
ment. The university cuts, will frus- it is trying to make its selec- committee has stniaoled to oreserw 

traie the ambitions of mariy of its ?bategy stick, the second the unit of resouru which it «»os 

I SUDDOrters for-thAir rhllHvan CauSe it IS trvino tn rlnea nff .11 * 1 ... alnno uiilh n ■_ . _ . ' 


(The Education Select Cc 
lia.s asked Mr Mark Carlble 

tlirUGCr" tent toW 

Dear Mark, 

Well, you really have put ik‘s 
among the pigeons! 1 meuL 
honestly most of the chaps Ml 
committee came on to do i kkl 
of public service without lostafl 
much sleep in the pnx^Ji 
know, |el together about 
dozen times a year and 
whether or not to give a Dni^ 
laboratory to All ^uls or wtn 
Keele to go ahead with puijsda 
ogy. From time to time we jai 
odd bit grumpines from nun 
or other, but on the whole mi 
body seemed to think veveredi| 
our best to keep everytMudf 
shape and Bristof fashionTwen 
also rather pleased with all liaiid 
we used to read In 7Tie THtSipt 
our little committee beiogild^ 
between universities and ceomlp 
ernment. 1 mean atmm 
to keep independent, rigblme 
asking committee membnilld!! 
wished to leave the roots dw 
wc were discussing unlsiki 
which they had an inte^ ^ 
But ever since you ' 
the cuts you nec<^ 
quite a pickle, tiobody b* 
whether they’re coming or M 
Boh and Geoff, for 
for giving up the job entir^' I* 
this for a ^mc of tin $oI^' “ 
Geoffs actual comment.) 


Hence the danger for the Govern- ifansffcsstons as in the past, the first 
ment. The university cuts, will frus- d » trying to make its selec- 

trate the ambitions of mariy of its strategy stick, the second be- 

Buprorters for their children (fueUed !! trying to close off all the 

maybe by an expensive investment in ^ "°l®® through which open- 
So it is not sur- ®"°®° expenditure flows. 

For this reason the suttDestioi 




NOTICEBOARD ' 2( 

CLASSIFIED INDEX 21 

OPINION 26-28 

Sf^en Lukes discusses the 
distinction between 
authorltarianfsm and 
fofBlIfarianisnK David 
A^arpoivifeh of the NUS looks al 


should try to ^Por this reason the suggestion bv *y*tem. So those who urec'ilVe'Viiif 
BelS^eS P®*^**'® Stirllng^niversltv versilies to bust the U& student 

hes should be diannelled through £®*‘®[ **l“Sey have been "cimned^ 

Given bv^L‘nr,r^® 1 SL ” **“*"*« ‘his will make 

fere '®‘- “tractive one. In fact this 2?.? significant or long-plusting d- 

not in- Amencan soluhon" would sweep Jhionlolhelrplannodfncome) Should 
K iSr cJili .fujPrising TO whatever elements of order wih he aware of the gravity of what they 

ri?fc fall for thli be Left m the British university sjfr “'8® “n«I,how it runs So deeply eon- 

lhi« had Mrs Thatcher S’®? “ fo"8 held beliefs about the 

ihp“ffSri (presum- leaves office. First, it enthrones the way to protect academic excel- 

K Sf **®‘P *® “he the student-consumer interest at the ex- *®^l“‘ 
tn f? /h® Government. wnse of the emplgycr-customer and . ^®‘ be in the best 

conning LhiS ‘1“®**'®" .9^ who is the public interests, which not only “toffsls of the universities ?o 
' bSCC*nf be disptwd of seems naive politically at a time *1® forced 'back step-by-step into 

couFse, UHiversities are when one of the prindpal defenSs Nor is it really pos- 

S Xm nr'**"*'®"®, f"® higher education inveLent is hs ?>*®' ‘^® I* alread^ 

contribution to the genera- H,.*® its present claim to 

puolic. support on such ,a narrow 
il in thfi lona.nm n^BS: 


along with a majority of teachers in 
universities, as the foundnlloii of the 
excellence of (he British university 
system. So those who urec the um- 


Ik- . i' 


teltcps m iralyeiril^y; 
jmrtTthne ari‘ leciuWrsw, Z7 

•••• • . v • 

Next Week 


George Spafor.dn Wllliani 
Copbetl 

Peter Winch on Alasdalr ' 

., MacIntyre’s Virtue . 
Political voices i lii ■ ' 
universities 

Ten years of (he poly (cclmlcs: 
first of a scries 
New; books in ecoiiojiiics ■ 


win .• theinseltriBa 


1 •••■TV wwwn »iiinuu 

by the UGC or that this will niuko 
any significant or long-plusting d- 
dltion lo their planned Income) should 
be aware of the gravity of what they 
urge and how it runs so deeply con- 
trary to long held beliefs about the 
Mst way to protect academic excel- 
lence. 

. Yet it cajinot be in the best 
interuts of the universities to 
be forced 'back step-by-step into 

the laager. Nor is it really pos- 
sible: the system is already too 
big to sustain its present claim to 
public, support on such ,a narrow 
It'in.thC lons.nm neeec. 


(r6lllijr« he ihe physiiial cm ‘hat the resources 

Pi^re gWd At 

Next^k’sWlnaron hm^ 3 ClIU 

- SalfOTd.Univcislly.Vactlw^^ in mhSl'dPW 8^’ »o briS ^ "Vhaged. Just as it will 

engaged m seeking help from iiidiis- “®9»ao. ;. easier to attract money for 

.try fo make loss of: iheoine-/.^ U...V> ! . ' . chaire 

from the Uoq, ■ and ■ o(Hor uniVersli i 'elltef ;to fee?? 'tw^h S?‘- - ®^^ ' sp*on, so it 

ties arc certain- tp follow th« ex- Brithli ‘*:'®'“fogrity of the in- 

pniple as llic financial squeeze (i^tens , been 'a ^ bS siliS! ouiside hioney shoufo 


all very well you saying 
some criteria . but 
what do you suggest? «* *''15 
though we're dealing wlhaog 
woodentups: some of 7 ^ 
sity chappies are statlsii^l 
planners and that sort « 

Of course wc have a few 
we can dig out, but m gJ'J 
evidence. One of two of ^ 
conimitlees have been roiiiw 
and there in Inst few years, « 
out ictiiiiu the old cal 
the bag, lean tell wu fhal ^ ' 
(|uilc a nutiilwr of 
no one has clmipcd ew oi 
iy a decade. & any * 
gratefully received. 

Ail the bcsl (yes, ewn f""”- 
and Geoff), 

Ted 

Dear Mark. .jmV 

Thanks a lot for your 
ter. Yes, I suppow 
politically naive. A* 

(he best way to 
matters is a) 
announce them c) 
impute the criteria 
veal a few bits of blu^ 
tion wiiieh confuse ^ 
while some smart 
realizing the ft 

which the cuts were bajo^'j^ 
hell that the actual. wg^^lf? 
already beginning to unpl _ |ji 
a) so all objections 
"Vou-re quite rigbj “ "SS 
would have 
observing any of 
public sector cuts. Silly P' ,, 

Anyway, all the besf ^ ' 

•.■,.Ted,v 


public. But « I saw j; 
your Home Office ^ 
few years ago, 
to keep absolutely SI 
thing which i-'-.: 

criminating, then wb ... w,' 
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Balance 
maintained 
at DES 



: Mr Waldegrave: hJgh-fller 
by John O’Leary 

- Alarm tamed to cautious optimism 
1 among observers of higher education 
u the Cabinet reshuffle unfolded 
this week. 

Although the replacement of Mr 
• Muk Carlisle by Sir Keith Joseph as 
Scoelary of State for Education was 
un by some, as an indication that 
the post had been accorded low 
pno:lt}- end would result In yet more 
n|orous cuts, later appointments 
Mat way towards restoring the 
poblKs balance at Elizabeth House. 

iw introduction of a high-flying, 
yoimg moderate MP of only two 
as Under-Secretary 
w Higher Education was one of the 
^''IPtjses of the reshuffle. Mr 
lUiam Watdegrave takes over from 
’ d£. hard-line Dr Rhodes 


• itBiu-uiie ur Knuues 

who has assumed responsl- 
for schools. 

Mr Wal^arave, who is ‘35, is a 


, wno ts jo, is a 

® Souls, Oxford, and a 
■ ^he Association of 

ber Teachers. He was a mem- 
wh.n li® 10 Downing Street 
ir^, Mr Edward Heath was Prime 
g^lcr and head of his office as 
of'Jhe Opposition. 

„I^i*99Sh an unknown quantity 
dosett’ Mr Waldeerave has had 
links wth both tne polyteclinic 
hk ‘if ““versity In Bristof, where 
is situated. He 
ff ® radio Interview 
died h- ^® daunting but 

secreifli^^i?* deputy general 

Association of Uni- 

reassew new ministers lo 

ot their prede- 
on* Jntroducing a morator-' 

tffr 

a number of occarions, most 
' ' continued on page 3 


Joseph warned of poly cuts chaos 


by Peter David 

On the eve of a new round of public spending 
cuts decisions by Mrs Thatcher's toughened 
Cabinet, local authority leaders are to tell Sir 
Keith Joseph, the new education secretary, that 
the cuts in public sector higher education 
announced in the last White Paper cannot be 
achieved in the time available. 

A meetiim between the local authority asocia- 
ttons and Mr Carlisle was to have taken place last 
night but had to be cancelled because of the 
reshuffle. Sir Keith was unable to take Mr Car- 
lisle's place because of a visit to Japan. 

But the associations are pressing for an early 
meeting with Sir Keith in the hope of warding oft 
a further round of cuts and increasing Ihe sums 
available for polytechnics and colleges when the 
Government fixes the level of the Advanced 
Further Education pool for 1982-83. 

The strongest suit in the local authorities’ hand 
is a set of detailed calculations worked out be- 
tween local government and DES ofllcials over 
recent months which suggest that an attempt to 
meet the White Paper reductions in full would 
result in widespread chaos throughout the 
polytechnic and college system. 


Although the spending targets for universities 
nnd public sector cullcgcs were lumped together 
in last winter's White Paper, the local nutlioriies 
have now been told what share of the cuts are to 
borne ^ the maintained sector. 

The figures show a rapid reduction in spending 
levels from £337m in 1980-81 to £311m in the 
current year, £293m in 1982-83 and £281 m in 
1983-84 (all at November 1979 prices). 

A confidential estimate of the impact of these 
cuts, produced by a joint DES and local authority 
team for Ihe Consultative Council on Local Gov- 
ernment Finance, says that an attempt to run 
down the higher education system at this pnee 
solely throu^ voluntary redundancies would be 
“haphazard and irrational". 

Another document, prepared for members of 
the Association of Metropolitan Authorities, 
doubts whether Ihe cuts can be achieved al ail. It 
point's out that the 11 per cent cut up to 1984 
announced in the 1980 White Paper bad been 
increased to 19 per cent in this year's While 
Paper. 

“The timescale is extremely short, for there ore 
effectively only two full academic years between 
now and the end of the survey period. But there 


is nl present no machineiy to plan and coordinate 
provision nationally, ana whatever the outcome 
of the discussions between the Secretary of S*.itc 
and Ihe associations, no machineiy could be in 
operation before 1983-84 at the earliest". 

A DES w^orkin)! party assigned to find ways of 
achieving the savings estimated that about 30 per 
cent of the riecessaiy reduction in teaching staff 
could be achieved through natural wastage. But 
this would leave another 1000 lecturing posts a 
year to be shed through premature retirement, 
redeployment and compulsory redundancy. 

Tlic strongest warnings about the impact of the 
spending plans are contained in a document pre- 
fwred for members of Ihe Conservative controlled 
Association of County Councils. In it, advisers 
warn that cuts of the magnitude called for in the 
White Paper would lead to the closure of entire 
faculties within polytechnics, and in many cases 
to the withdrawal of CNAA validation. 

But local authority leaders may now he wary of 
making too strong a case to Sir Keith in case he 
becomes convinced that local government is un- 
willing to take the hard decisions they agreed 
woutof be necessary under a national body. 


Doctors’ 

dilemma 

by Robin McKie 

MADRID 

A fundamental split among Euro- 
pean countries over the education of 
doctors was revealed this week at an 
international medical conference in 
Madrid. The vexed question of 
selecting medical students took up 
most or the discussion at this yearns 
meeting of the Association for 
Medical Education in Europe and 
showed two basic approaches. 

The first, which is practised in 
countries including Britain, restricts 
medical school entry to a limited 
cadre of highly qualified school 
leavers. 

The second, as practised in Italy, 
Belgium and elsewhere is an or'~ 


entry system available to all students 
but with a very high, deliberately 
induced, drop-out rate. 

The association’s president. Pro- 
fessor Henry Walton, of Edinburgh 
University, said the problem arose 
because in all countries there were 
far too many applications for medical 
sdiool places. 

Allowing large classes under the 
open-entry system - as in Italy where 
one in every 300 of the population 
was a medical student compared to 
one in 3,000 in Britain - meant that 
numbers had to be cut down drasti- 
cally while studies progressed, which 
was a major waste of resources. 

Profosfor L. Proakalis, of Athens 
University, claimed the open-entry 
system was the only type which was 
fair to all students. 'Tt is a demo- 
cratic and egalitarian system and it 
does not discriminate against the 
underprivileged," he said. 

An unusual compromise was put 
forward by Professor J. Moll pf Rot- 
terdam University who backed the. 
Dutch selection system which is 
based - on a lottery! 



William Cobbett: 
revisionist view of 
a radical, 12 


Peter Winch on 
After Virtue t 14 


Polytechnics; the 
first decadet 9 


Modernism and 
Islam, 11 


Britain's first university spacecraft 
will be launched on Sunday In Cali- 
fornia. This week staff of Surrey Uni- 
v^ty's department of electronic and 
electric ^ineerlng were makihg fin- 
al a^ustments to the aerial array of 
the satdilte command station. 

It will be used to track and activate 


the spacecraft UOSAT, which was 
buUl at the universi^, on Its first 
orbits. Most of UOSAT's experiments 
are to study how the Ionosphere 
aftecta radio transmissions and how 
changes in behaviour relate to soiar 
and auroral activity' and tbs magnetic 
field surrounding the earth. 


^stbii looks for ways to lose 450 staff 


:^Ngaio_Cret 

i to engaged iri talks 

toainiv ^ non-academics, 

through comptiisory redun 

As a ■ 


Meanwhile plans at Brunei Uiu- 
versity to lose 165 staff are running 
into opposition with a resistance 
campaign mounted by all the campus 
unions, and a series of Jjapep OTti- 
cising the proposals, chief of which 
has come from Lord Vaizey of 

At London Univereitv, Dr B™ 
Hiwaites, principal of Westfield Col- 
lege, has asked all staff to^ take two 
.weeks unpaid leave, “during which 

time they ^11 be ftee to earn money 

• ^ test and in other ways and will be alloyred to 

their normal capital equipment 


^partTne^f®^#®^ notified the 

Qu 

€ 

; to two-thirds of 

liurj? pavp gone bvJuiv lOfa and 


J ahs to i‘nai « 

the Q^mh redundant.. In 

vlc« !k?®® « ^®‘°8 considered by 

*■- ^ ®4®iuistratojs' . are muen 


in college to do so." The proposal 
will be discussed at a <k>llege meeting 
next week. • " 

Administrators at Asloa want to 
lose between 120-150 academic staff, 
and twice that number of non- 
academic staff. The extent of com- 
pulsory redundancies within these fi- 
bres will depend on. bow many peo- 
ple volunteer. ^ 

If senate and . council agree the 
plans, inost staff selected would be 
Sven six months’ notice in January. 
The plan would be to shed- two- , 
thirds by July: 1982 and; the rfest by - 


July 1983.The . unions have been 
asked to attend' a meeting next Fri- 
day when, it is understood, they will 
be formally told of the plans. 

Aston has already devised an. in- 
centive scheme for early retirement 
for those aged SO or over, and nearly 
KW staff Pave inquired about it,. 
Under this, maximum payments are 
2.75 times salary for lecturers, twice 
the satory for senior lecturers and 
1.50 times salary for professors. 

A university spokesman said. "We. 

' Continued 'on page 3 


Campus 
unions join 
forces 

by Gareth Huw Davies 

‘Tlie university campus unions 
formed a joint committee this week 
to oppose Government spending 
cuts, and found themselves im- 
mediately confronted with another 
major issue, the Cabinet's four per 
cent pay limit on public sector 
workers. 

The new Universities National 
Joint Uriion Committee, which en- 
compasses alt nine campus unions 
with a total 110,000 university mem- 
bers from Bc^emics to manual 
workers, will consider a joint re- 
sponse to Ihe limit at its first full 
meeting on October IS. 

' The four main unions which 
account for the bulk of the univesily 
workers represented on the commit- 
tee arc the Association of University 
Teachers; the Association of Scien- 
tific, Technical and Management 
Staffs; the National Union ot Public 
Employes; and the National hnd 
Local Government Officers Associa- 
tion. They were united in their con- 
demnation of the four per cent pay 
limit. 

Harold Wild, assistant national 
officer of NTJPE described the limit 
aj diabolical. He said: “I simply 
can’t see the public sector, accepting 
it. Our increases this year are well 
below inflatfoii. There is. a limit to 
how long people can put up vrith 
that sort of reduction in tliefr stan- 
dard of living.'^ 

The AUT will follow the unconi- 
contlnued on page 3 
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MP calls Stude 

for more by Gareth Huw Of 

gm Many students in En 

f* 1 0 Y1 W\t 1 1 1 V entire ScottUh populal 

Y will not receive their 

^ beginning of universii 

by Ngaio Crequer tenns, owing to the efi 

.. , and past industrial a< 

Universities must change if they are forseen circumstances, 
to have the support of the next The effects of the di 


Students hit by grants delay 

by Gareth Huw Davies It has had the effect of blocking students explaining the problem. In 

j • B -.1 j j . 1 *. grant applications and holding up the the meantime it is ananging to 

paying of any money to stut^nts. make emergency payments to all slu- 
entire Scottish population of students ^ucation officials cannot even say dents: those who claim the minimum 

wil nnt fhiftir sratitc at fha . . .. 


liiuai umiiw II iiicT me torseen circumstances _ rr t r m ; — r 

the support of the next The effecte of the delay in proces- A spokesman for Liverpool Coun- han their normal first term grant by 
Labour government, Mr Philip sing grants are being felt most acute- cil said it was not possible to make this method, although any overpay- 
Whilehcad, MP for Derby North, ly by students who liw in Uverpool any emergency payments to students ment would be recouped next term, 
warned this week. tv..:. . “because while the strike lasts there .■ ... «-i •, 


Whitehead, Ml* lor ueroy Norm, ly by students who live in Liverpool ®py emergency paymenis to siuoenis 
warned this week. receive their awards from the /because while the strike lasts there 

He told university information city’s education authority. A ten- pay*Jg otif any 

officers at their annuarconference in week strike at the City Hall by 310 n<med payments 

Liverpool that institutions would tyinslsandmachlneoperators,wmchis be made speedily as soon as 

have to be more flexible in their gtfll going on, is hoLoing up payments strike ended. 


nnf* Northamptonshire County Council 

Education Department claim “un- 
paymenis circumstances” as the 


n. > u- i!.. cuutauun L.iBl/aiiiiicm kiami uii- 

ss. r, 


have to Me more tiexioie in meir still going on. is holding up payments the strike ended. .grants to 1200 of its sti 

approach to students who were nor indeHniteiy. Students who live in Scotland and university and furt 

“bright-eyed, bushy-tailed, IS-year- Students have been advised to Northamptonshire also face the new tion courses this autumn, 
olds with three A levels." contact their bank managers inviting term without their grants. Payment _ , ,,, 

“We will defend univtrsiiles and them to seek verificarion from the to almost all the 52,000 Scottish stu- / 

I Xl ir..^ I... a..- .ka* >ka rtants hoe K,f hay<lr- PaVmentS tO ttlC 1200 StU 


g rants to 1200 of its students who 
cgin university and further educa- 


Tiie council will make emergency 
payments to the 1200 students while 


laey wouio nave ID oe more Binen- unJni.ii ui uucai caucaiiun /\uinur- aiiikc. m ^buiiojiu aiuuciu tiic ^ , *• eletn 

able to co-operation across the bin- ities has written to universities and processed centrally, unlike the sys- 5?^ receive m ■nmntn c 
ary line and must make alteraiiojis (o colleges asking for their co-operation tern in England and Wales. discretionary award holders £250. 

course structures to cater for part- with Liverpool students "on financial The Scottish Education Office The council is writing to the aram- 
time sludenis with family and work matters,"^ promises to meet its obligations “as less students promisine ftill payment 

responsilnhties. The stnke, which involves Nalgo soon as we can work through the as soon as possible after the bej 

Mr Whitehead said he was appal-' members, is over a regrading claim, backlog". It is writing to each of the ning of term, 
led at the piospcct of one in seven " 

studems seeking university education 
next year nut being able to go on to 
a degree, while 5,000 staff faced the 
prospect of redundancy, which 
would cost more than the savings 
ordered by the Government. 

If the universities and higher 
education genernlEy wanted to be de- 
fended and strengthened a number 
of questions had to be asked. Was 
there a case for changes in manpow- 
er since the shift towards science had 
not taken place during the 1970s? 

How could the age participation 
rate be improved, with reference to 
the falling proportion of working 
class higher educniion entrants and 
the large number of qualified young 
women who did not take up higher 
education after school? 

.Tbe Labour Party was concerned 

ei... .1 I 
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age participation rate. 

He Had been appalled to hear Or 
Edward Parkes. chairman of the 
University Grants Committee, say 
that He had little or no information 
about public sector higher education.- 
The Department of Education and 
Science plan for centralized control 
of polytechnics and colleges (model 
B) was too ri^ and centralist. But 



the Labour Party would want to Two students from King's College. London Paul Tarkiuin 2 i anrf 21®”* proWems 

•move forward from Ogkes." . Mary Ouleke. 24. rehmne B new mBOBvIha niwia.WM._a’ .... ’nn/l 


“move forward from Ogkes." 

Any new body would have to col- 
laborate with the UOC on the 
assessment of courses. 


A thorough review of the theoretical 
and empirical foundations of uni- 
versity social work teaching is 
needM after a decade of outstanding 
academic research. Professor Peter 
Townsend said this week. 

Professor Townsend, professor of 
sociology at Essex University, said 
that research showed that the 
welfore state had not been the 
great dvillzing influence everyone 
assumed. 

“We have tended to exaggerate 
the redistributive effects of the wel- 
fare state. We Iiave now got grounds 
in recent empirical and theoretical 
work to point out that it has done 
far less to civilize us that we realize," he 
said. 

“A lot of academics have been 
wrestling with the problems of social 
policy, and although this Govern- 
ment has exacerbated (he problems 


Marv niiifilrB ■‘iA .Ti^rnniT-n ■ • ' 41 , miu lot social workers, ttiis new body of 

n»8^e programme on BBC interpretaUon would have happened 
RboIo Cor ai^ about student life. The first of the weekly half now anyway, 

nouf slots ^rt on October 11 with Items on what people thmk of '*A succession of major new books 
students and the effects of education cuts. not at all sharing the same traditions 

~ Z IT — — have opened up the subject. This is 

Scottish principals come under Labour fire the end show how social ^workers 
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licensing new products and lona-lem 
contract developments with indusirv 
Ironically the first detaUs of i£ 
Woifson support becune krow 
about the time the Univenity Granti 
Committee told Salford lu budm 
would be reduced by 44 per mqi 
over the next three years. 

Salford has (he largest electrusj 
engineering department in the coun- 
try. It also houses an industrisl cen- 
tre which will be responsible lor Ou 
management and comnerdal it- 
velopment of the venture, as a cod- 
pany dedicated to technology tram- 
ter and product innovation. 

College closure 

The board of governors of Calleadv 
Park College. Falkirk, was dluolvtd 
this week, carrying out the dedslofl 
of Mr George Younger, Secretary of 
Stale for Scotland, to dose Ihe col- 
lege. But the boaM fired a por^ 
shot at the Government in the fono 
of a ataCement detailing the IlkeJ; 
damage caused. 

Russian visit 

Top Soviet mathematicians vi-ere b 
Oxford this week to discuss maiiu 
education with (heir British couolrr- 
rarts at a seminar arranged bf de 
British Council. The semiiuribfo> 
of its kind in this couiAq. ^ 
arranged on the instigation d ftu 
Russians who are understood lo hvt 
a high regard for British malhemoiia 
teacliing practice. 

Video view 

Leeds Unlvoralty has made • 
prospectus” which It to lendtaj to 
schools as part of Us admissions 
licity work. The casseltci ^ 
on Ihe ualversity’s centra 
visual scrvlco, nonnidly usee w 
teaching. They cost about £5 ^ to 
make, compared ^Ih Ihe *If®^ 
the 16 mm puNlclly Wm prevtoBay 
used. 

Research register 

A new edition of the Drifeh 
raiy'a second volume of 
BrUiah Universities. 

Colleges has been publisirtd. IJ PJ 
vWes a register of *wqrc than 
projects in the medical 
medical sdences, zoology, ww ) 
and agriculture. 

Wrong course 

Scores of ehth-foimen ar* itmjjJ* 
for A levels which uJH ^ 
them tor the Wglw ^ 

of Iheir choice, 

claUon of *foly*««hnfe Twdw* 
has called on ll» W 

rents, teadwrt and ®****’’^, jjirt 
the need tor a wise choice st th? 
of their A levels. 

European project 

An international team 
Professor Walter James of «« 
.University is to prody^ pjrt- 
or 
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BBC, and ower b«uu 
B riuin, Austria, Denmark ana 
.Germany; 

Unemploymeot^^^ 

The independent Cento]®jJJ[ ® J, to 
Studies In London to offW'gj ftjp 
lOO edMOarshlps to i^pto ^ ^ 
18 to 23 as a 
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Welsh university 
merger go-ahead 


Part-time undergraduate fees revised 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and David Jobbins 
A ivorklng party hos given the go- 
ahead for tne merger belween the 
University of Wales Institute of Sci- 
ence and Technology and University 
CflUew. Cardiff. _ 

■the report of the UWIST working 
PBrty will now go lo senate and 
council this term for a final decision. 
The UCC which has also set up its 
own group, is likely to report around 
ihfl sAtne time. 

Professor D. Wallis, UWIST vlce- 
nrindpal and chairman of the work- 
ing party, said in the foreword to the 
report: “Our" considered ‘ ‘ con- 

cludoo. . . was that, on balance and 
despile some firmly held reserva- 
tioru, tlie academic advantages and 
durability for UWIST of amalgama- 
lion with UCC clearly out-weighed 
the disadvantages." 

Allbough merger or tne two uni- 
versiiics, which exist side by side in 
Cardiff, has often been considered, 
the lateit and most i>ositive initiative 
arose out of a decision by the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee In January 
flot to fund engineering develop- 
ments on a new site. The UGC said 
it preferred a single faculty of en- 
gineering run by the two institutions. 

Ibis was unacceptable to both 
principals who then agreed lo ex- 
amine Ihe desirability .of a single 
university institution. The universi- 
ties now want swift decisions as to 
whether to rarry on nesotiations. 
pariicuiarly as the UGC will be mak- 
ing a vlsitatiOD to Cardiff in 
November. 

The UGC has said it welcomes the 
discunions on the merger. In its July 
cuts leilen it recommended that the - 
University of Wales should concen- 
iraie its provision, within the uni- 
vti^y as a whole, in a large number 
ol uts and social science subjects, 
vid uggesied a number of ex- 


changes belween Aberystwyth and 
Bangor. 

The working party report makes 
no estimate of costs of any amal- 
gamation but emphasizes the . con- 
viction that there could be no savings 
of an^ consequence whatever from 
combining the two sets of college 
operations as they now stand. . . . 
wc wish to stress also that some 
substantial costs will be incurred in 
order to lay the necessary firm 
foundations for a new university col- 
lege in Cardiff." 

A first priority would have to be 
new accommodation and possible re- 
equipiung of UWlST's civil engineer- 
ing department. "This may have to 
settled in anticipation of a more 
general and lasting policy for en- 
gineerii» studies of all kinds in Car- 


bv Charlotte Barry 
New rules on narl-timc underaradu- 
B](?.fces have been amended By the 
University Grams Commitiec follow- 
ing widespread protest. 

Univcrsiiies received revised in- 
struclions this week lelling them to 
charge part-time iindergraduiile fees 
at a rale that is quarter the full-time 
equivalent, An increase in the recur- 
rent grant will reflect Ihe shortfall. 

Postgraduates are still to be 
charged at a rate that is half (he 
full-time equivalent, as the UGC 
assumes they are more likely to have 
their fees paid by their employer. 

This means that a part-time under- 
graduate ultendine university a third 
of the week will be expected to pay 
£60, or K per cent of the full-time 
fee, instead of £120 as original in- 
tended. 


Using the original equation, a 

E art-iimc postgratuatc attending 
alf the week will still pay £3.^0 at a 
quarter the full-time rote. 

The revised formula for part-time 
undergraduate fees is being intro- 
duced only two months uher the 
UGC set out new regulniions aimed 
at introducing a unnorm policy of 
part-time fees. 

Universities complained bitterly 
about confusion caused by “ambi- 
guous'' instnictions and the UOC 
was forced to clarify its position. 
Added conmlications followed when 
Birkbeck College. London pointed 
out that most of its purt-time stu- 
dents finish a standard three year 
undergraduate course in only four 
years. 

Mr Dave Muddiman, Birkbeck 
student president, thfe week 


cautiously welcomed the revised poli- 
cy, which means the college will now 
be expected to charge fees of £168 
instead of £337. 

“But I om not happy' about the 
principle of part-time fees being link- 
ed to full-time levels because fulltim- 
ers get their fees paid directly 
(heir local authority." he said. “This 
means the fees are just set at what- 
ever level suits Whitehall and if part- 
time fees are linked (he students are 
clobbered proportioncitely." 

Mr Muddiman added that the 
problems of part-time students would 
be solved immediately if their fees 
were paid for like full-time students. 

A UGC spokesman said that the 
committee had Birkbeck in mind 
when it decided to revise its policy 
on undergraduate part-time fees. 


general and lasting policy for eit- 
gineerii^ studies of all kinds in Car- 
aiff. Expenditure amounting to 
several millions for capital invest- 
ment and alterations to existing 
accommodation cannot be avoldecT 
and cannot, we are sure, be found 
from within depleted annual college 
income." 

The report also concedes that 
some individuals are neutral, or even 
hosrile to Ihe idea of merger. “It U 
entirely understandable that some in- 
dividuals in UWIST should feel so 
strongly opposed to anything savour- 
ing oi merger or amalgamation (let 
alone of absorption) as to wish to 
present us with forceful cases against 
any such development." 

The report also says that a new 
institution would need an updated 
and appropriate charter and re- 
drafted statutes, with eventually a 
new name. 

It urges that procedures get under 
way as soon as possible, if senate 
approves the scheme, and that the 
interim period leading to amalgama- 
tion be as short as possible, so as not 
to damage public image, student ap- 
plication, and lecturers' morale. 



A tip from the image makers 


Third time lucky on funding? 


A new method of distributing money 
”, J»!yiechnics and colleges, the 
w as many years since the 
Introduced an annual 
^ nmit for spending on higher 
» to to> be introduced 
for I982-S3. 

*^new system is by far the most 
lopfluiicated yet devised by the De- 
pwimenl of Education and Science 
lo wsuic that cuts in the “capped" 
MVflKtd Further Education Fool 
Wi In arbitrary fashion on 
^ of foeir efficiency 

or inefBciency. 

report on the new scheme 
^ completed last week by a DBS 
V Lpofly under assistant secrct- 
5^PHon Jones. It will now go 
“to'* councillors for 

approval. 

iL Jl® of the system is to direct 
cuts in higher education 
and local au- 
®f? toble to make 
wuld be achieved by 
uKnS.r® Bliocation of money on 
P®*" Student 

'‘leiilnSfSi”* allowance for 
^tmate variations in student' 

toiS? *to®‘*‘ul‘oto would therefore 
a predetermined level Of 


“common funding" supplemented by 
an amount “whicn reflects the actual 
level of funding to which institutions 
have In the recent past been accus- 
tomed". 

The effect will be to penalize high 
cost polytechnics and colleges which 
cannoMustify their excess expendi- 
ture. The “further funding” supple- 


ment will cushion the impact of the 
new arrangements but will not cover 
Ihe full amount of excess spending. 

But although the Jones group re- 
port has been provisionally agreed 
by polytechnic and local government 
officers on the committee, the final 
report includes, a strong dissenting 
statement by Mr Nell Merrill, chair- 
man of the Standing Conference of 
Principals and Directors of Colleges 
and Institutes of Higher Education. 

. Mr Merritt dissociates himself 
from a recommendation in the report 
that polytechnics and other major 
colleges should aeain be treated dif- 
ferentially “to rcriect their historical- 
ly different cost profiles". 

The colleges have traditionally re- 
ceived a lower level of funding .thu 
the polytechnics and Mi Merrill 
wants to move rapidly to a miein 
Which would redistribute funds be- 
tween the sectors more equitably. 


SDP considers its policy 


Ihe should follow local autlic 

coQcenS® ®^ ^^® Ptoblic sector and Grants Cc 

‘'8ifoni*?-.^ i?®’^tog local and undergradu 
.‘‘"®POto“ ties, 

^tonovafang and Itsugges 
® toew discussion responSble 

SoclBl SU° Wtosldered at Uie lloJ would 
"Ponal ing new ce 

•Tlw **y- Acadei 

by Mr of lower w 

^orth Ba« r5?rl ®_ feeder at the resisted. 

J»ol^ Fltoally i 

fotoher .^j*® fo review reforms w< 

Grants Co 




local autliorities not the University. 
Grants Committee should finance 
undergraduate education in unlvcrsi- 

It suggests making local authorities 
responSble for its own fogher educa- 
llon would have the effect of creat- 
ing new centres of intefleclual a<mv- 
ity. Academic drift qnd the neglect 
of lower work would be more easily 

^HmUv the document says these 
reforms would allow 
Grants Committee lo revert ol its 
former function of supitorting wton- 
omous research, which would be 
pos^duale work in' all >tost>fo|[™s- 
“ffigher education is not a 
peripheral luxury; it has a ^ob to 
the document says. Ii « 
"through the reform of demOTtaiic 
idmlnfiralion that these ends can 
, best be achieved." 


Universities should concentrate on 
improving their image rather than 
looking for quick returns from fund- 
raising exercises, administrntors were 
told (Tiis week. 

That was the view put forward by 
a professional - and by ail accounts 
highly successful - fund raiser. Dr 
James L. Fisher, at a Conference of 
University Administrators seminar nt 
Bedford College, London. 

Dr Fisher was tor ten years presi- 
dent of Towson Stole University in 
Maryland during which time, he 
said, it developed from a smallish 
institution in danger of losing its 
accreditation to a prestigious and 
considerably wealthier stnte uni- 


Profesaor Halsey: years of service. 

Fears that 
Halsey will 
lose seat 

There was mounting concern among 
senior social scientists this week that 
Professor A. H. Halsey, professor of 
social and amlnistrative studies at 
Oxford University, is to be effective- 
ly sacked from his seat on the Social 
Science Researeb Council. 

Letters appointing or reappointing 
council members have not been sent 
out, but Professor Halsey said he 
was expecting a letter over two 
weeks ago saying that the Secretary 
of State for Education had decided 
not to reappoint him a second term. 

It is considered usual for council 
members lo serve two terms of two 
or three years. Both the Department 
of ^ucation and Science and the 
SSRC have refused to make any 
comment. , 

The strongest reaction came from 
Professor Bernanl Crick, professor 
of politics at Birkbeck College, Lon- 
don, who said the decision looked 
like another sign of the increasing 
Government interference in 
academic affairs. 

“It appears to be a decision of Mr 
Macfariane’s, whose background is 
completely unsuitable to taking 
charge of the research councils. He 
is a siirhurban potiridan lyith a very 
narrow perspecUver" ha <aid.. . 

Profe^r Maurice Peston, profes- 
sor of economics at Queen Mary 
College, London said if Professor 
Halsey was not reappointed the deci- 
sion was bound to be politically 
motivated. "It ia impossible to think 
of any other valid reason." 

It is thought that Professor Peston 
would not have been reappointed for 
a second term by the incomiiu Con- 
servative Government in 1979 if he 
had not made clear tht he did not 
want to stay , on the SSRC. 

A more restrained reaction came 
from Professor John Griffith, profes- 
sor of law at thh London School of 
Economics, who said that it was the 
way of the world. “The political bc- 
lieu of a person are bound lo come 
into play when appointments are 
made.'' ...... 

Professor Halsey said the decision 
seemed a very bad way to sever 15 
years of work with the SSRC. He 
wuld be outraged if anyone said he 
had beeu. appointed- simply because 
of porty .pbmiepl reasons, ne said. 

Leader, backipage, 


accreditation to a prestigious and nucncing people got 
considerably wealthier stnte uni- took about three yen 
versity. tions work before d 

Dr Fisher left Towson State in rolling. 

1978 to become president of 
CASE the Wa&hingion-buscd "We found that 
Council for the Advancement tmd gives, the more othc 
Support of Education, which is pri- Fisher. Once the 
manly concerned with advising wealthy members o 
American universities and colleges were wooed, their 
about fund raising. assured for Ihe futi 

Aston seeks to lose 450 

conid from firoat page ions flatly rejectee 


Dr Fisher told the seminar that in 
order for an institution to move 
beyond n modest level into the 
realms of excellent it was necessary 
to generate considerable financial 
support. 

At Towson Stale staff discovered, 
that the most generous givers wtere 
•the graduates of the university. They 
were followed in order of generosity 
by non-graduate individuals, founda- 
tions and then big business corporu- 
lions. 

Dr Fisher set out to woo Ihe 
potential donors. They found that 
handshaking, making friends and in- 
nucncing people got the money. U 
took about three years of public rela- 
tions work before donations started 
rolling. 

"We found that the more one 
gives, the more others give." said Dr 
Fisher. Once the influential and 
wealthy members of the community 
were wooed, their patronage was 
assured for Ihe future. 


cannot afford to pay beyond a given 
date. We have lo assume that the 
University Grants Committee wfll 
pay foe compensBlfon." 

'The Association of University 
Teachers has already sent a telegram 
to the vice chanculor threatening. 
High Court action if the university 
maxes any compulsory redundancies. 

It said; “The association wishes to 
record the legal advice it has re- 
ceived iliat compulsory redundancies 
cannot take place under the terms of 
members' contracts and therefore 
your discussions are of no consequ- 
ence and can serve no purpose. It 
follows that any attempt to obtain 
foe compulsory redundancy of any 
member will b6 opposed by all 
means available." 

The Brunei senate discusses prop- 
osals for redundancy on Ttiesday. A 
working parly, chaired by the new 
vice chancellor, Professor R. E. D. 
Bishop, has recommended the aboli- 
tion of 112 non-academic posts in 
December and 53 academic posts in 
AprU. 

A meeting of all the campus un- 

DES reshuffle 

contd feom front page 

recently at the London School of 

Economics last year, sold that Sir 

Keith's appointment indicated that 

Mrs Thatcher did not take education 

seriously. 

Mr David Aaronovitch, NUS pres- 
ident, said: “The DES is becoming a 
rest home for tired old monetarists. 
The only contribution Sir Keith has 
made to higher education in two 
years has been to sink the Finnlstori 
report." 

Mr William Shelton has been 
brought to the DES to assume re- 
sponsibility for science and the 16-19 
OM group in the wake of Mr Neil 
Macrariane's departure to be Minis- 
ter ter Sport. . j 

The newly created responsiblity 
for co-ordinating policy on overseas 
students will also be in different 
hands when the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office finmizes its own 
appointments, Mr Nicholas Ridley 
was replaced as Minister of State by 
Mx-.llJ(foa^i',Lu.ce, <«r.- •, 


ions flatly rejected the report and 
declared its opposition to compiitoory 
. rdundancy. 

A number of reports have come 
from staff, to be pul to Ihb senate 
meeting, cn'llcising the proposals. 
Lord Volzey, head of the dejMrtment 
of economics; has written to clial- 
lengc the financial basis of the report 
ancT offer alternative strategies. Pap- 
ers hove come from staff in pliysics, 
wplied science and the languages 
diwion. 

At Westfield a letter to all unions, 
signed by the personnel officer, with 
copies to all staff asks them to take 
two weeks unpaid leave before July 
31 1962. 

The aim is to save £125,000 as a 
one-off contribution to spending eco- 
nomics. the pay would be deducted 
over a period, as far as possibie 
chosen by. the individual staff nieip- 
ber. No sickness or pension rights 
would be lost. 

Nalgo and the AUT have told staff 
to ignore the letter. An AUT 
spokesman said: “Money can be 
saved from other sources. This is a 
very naive approach and where 
would a scheme of this kind end?’’ 

Campus unions 

contd from front page 
prising line of the TUC public ser- 
vices committee and not contemplate 
pay deals below. the rate of inflation. 

Mr Peter Dawson, genernl secret- 
ary of the National Association 'Of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, eclioed the concern of 
the UNJUC unions. “This is Just 
totally unacceptable to public sector 
workers, including teachers, he 
said". "Yet B^in. Tor the third lime 
io IS years, a government is trying to 
ensure that after n group of public, 
sector workers has been (ixeu at a 
particular wage level year after year 
th^ arc forced back down." : 

•rhe committee issued a call to its 
constituent unions for a johil day of 
action on November 18. This is ex- 
pected to include a rally, in London 
and a lobby of MPs. 

' Members also agreed to send a 
delegation to the new Secretary of 
Education and . Science, Sir Keith 
Joseph, urging him to reverse Oov- 
enuneni . spending .' cuts 
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Health care users’ Dollar hits Hawaii telescope plans 

1 by Robin McKie could have Us by usings 

charge postponed 

® ^ ^ lelescope would also iL problem 


could have Us Wiivelenglh nmpo limctrelelcsLonebvminBh.fi. 
altered to dovetail with tnoi of the |y lower Wiivulenethc iIiok 
millimetre lele.scopc. for its Canary lafnnd seuAft 

The new telescope would also was done, the problem of ai 


Ministers have rejected appeals to adds. of radiation bell 

exempt overseas students from their “Foreign students in many other ucal wavelengths 
proposed system of charges for fore- eounirics are already expected to The Govemmi 
len students usinc National Health take out health insurance and there lo Science and Ei 


■ 1 1. ■ I f n • . • j • L • millimetre telescope. b^r its Canary IsFnnd sen r 

Mr Mr "^be new telescope would also was done, the problem o5 Ji 

by John O'Leary became subject to chargei under the wWch would ‘*LilUies""?edu^ Size fc p^blemTu pT** 

■ ' proposed regulations, ••^he circular Pfobe the relatively unknown Sd' K ~ 

Ministers have rejected aopeals to ad*. , . radiation between radio and op- coKsiructioii co.sts. This rcduc- telescope to the higher SS ^ 

exempt overseas students from their Foreign students in many other tical wavelengths. lion would be needed because of the cPDr- i .. 

proposed system of charges for fore- countries are already expected to The Government recently agreed -gia.jygiy poorer exclinnce rales for technical adyisen and Ki(» 

bn students using National Health take out health insurance and there to Science and Engineering Research [hedolhir^Sd because ^die Hawriii ! ' ’ Professor Malccfa 

Service facilities.^ Out continuing would not seem to be any reason Council proposals to build the instru- L mjJv) f«ei liieli coinnarti nV. ® 

practical difficulties surrounding the why students who come here should nient as part of its observatory com- JJJi 00 Olistmito™, which is responslbkS 

plan may force another postpone- not do the same.” plex on La Palma in the Canary with La Palnia s B,WI feel. opcriumg the Hawaii siterare^ 

meat of the promised regulations. 'The Department of Health and Islands. At the instigation of the Bntain had originiilly coiisiuerud ligating the suggested move, IVi 

. - ^ m.M«U wUw^w^m ftWlT 111 / U ... ^ *..^k KtiiMinO thA RiillimAlTA nt sHMt^utstrulsrMtc \tsni .« 


Britain is ronsidenng c^ The „ew telescope would ,ilso 

. u- f u • j have to its covering structure and 

became subject to charges under the millimetre telescope which would epeilliarv facilities reduced in size 
proposed regulations,” the circular probe the relatively unknown regions cornplexily because of the need 
a***- . . ^ «diation between radio ancT op- coKslructioii co.sls. This rcduc- 

'io. would bo needed becuueo of the 


liie Government recently agreed 
to Science and Engineering Research 


uii La raiina iii me Lunary , , »»uwmi sire, me inwi 

s. At the instigation of the Bntain had originiilly coiisiderud iigai|ng the suggested move, 

A large working parly comprising Social Security has already sounded Dutch, with whom the UK has just building the millimetre tclcsconc ni ciwsidcrations wm hinge on ihebil. 

representatives of tealth authorities insurance bodies about the pros- signed a scientific cooperation agree- either site hut plumped for La Palma unce between the problems of fuji 
orunizations in the health field and low-priced premiums for ment, the council is considering mov- because it was cheaper, more convc- ing the Hawaii site against the k 

the Commission for Racial Equality students, but compames have not ing Ibe site of the telescope to nient and an easier destination for proved scientific returns gained bv* 

met for *e second time last week anxious to devise Mlicies to Hawaii. postgraduate students. move. ' 




met for *e second time last ‘week anxious to devise Mlicies to Hawaii. postgraouate students. move, 

and is still wrestling with problems of cater for a new market. *pe depart- The move would represent a Dutch scientists at one of their Most SGRC officials belies ih« 
identificar/on and hospital proce- ment m also giving special considera- rnajor shift in the SERC s astronomy first meetings with their UK counter- no matter what the oui^ 2? 

dures. to generaf practitioner care, plans for the next decade. The coun- parts afier the agreement, pointed reappraisal represents the fim ,L5 

The option of distinguishing be- w^'ch was not menuoned in the orig- cil s existing Hawaii telescope, its out that far more promising science ising outcome of close comE 

tween students and tourists appears 'f**' announcement of the Govern- infra-red instrament on Mauna Kea, could be carried out on the mil- with their Dutch countemithi* 

to have been ruled out in advance. , . 'iT ;; ; Z ZT — 

SdilidSs pro^^^ Sf 1^"* Masterminds I Running costs swallow up 

of British bulk of student uninn fiindB 

students more favourable treatment *^ ^^**^ moke a use- UUll^ 111. 3HJ.UdlL UniOIl lllIlQS 

- than other visitors from abroad." «udS bill’d fonthjlll *^*®***®^ "Students don’t sit around payfei 

While restating (he Oovernmenfs canlly because of the lerSh of®fime Student unions spend on average less themselves to make placards. K 

foreign n,gy jpemj jp country compared y®*i think about It, remember- than ten per cent of their funds on v?^ anyihiag to deauj 

stints in Britain, (he circular is ^yj|^ tourists. big random numbers linked to the representational activities, which in- ^ 

wnmant that (hey .should pay for Rupert Bristow, executive •*/*m®* half of Britain’s towns and dude union meetings, lobbying, leaf- booking the Rolling Stones. All cav 

students wnuld he insured. :ilrhnnah finnneina H,.a1c ** 


represent 


postgraduate students. 

Dutch scientists at one of their 


Most SERC officials belkw itii 
no matter what the outcome, t£ 
reappraisal represents the fint pm 
ising outcome of close .cooped 
with their Dutch counterparts. 


adamant that (hey .should pay for 


i,™l.h 0 .,vcrnn,cni^ «c™a,v uS SE . - 

students would insured, although Council 'for Oversees Student Yet It Is achlev^ every quasi°poIilical worlc.^ 

woiild not receive free Affairs, said this week that he hoped f“terd^ by sporting punters and Research to be published soon by 

treatment unuer the NHS. .i » ..i . . . fane «i.v 4 M,«hnM* ii.., .j .t._ vi_.s^ < n_^ .e n,.... /. 


trcHlment nmfer tlu» NHC rtnaira. SHio miS weCK mat tlC Hoped 

treatment under the NHS. the sc|,eme would be reconsidered 

“It would, however, be incoiisis- by the new Secretary of State for 
tent with (he present policy of charg- Sodal Services, Mr Norman Fowler, 
ing full-cost fees to continue to subsi- “Overseas students are not great 
dize (he medical treatment of over- users of the health system and there 


<9KiaM aaiia lllUl Ili? lltlUGU ^ V * bw ww awkJii wjr 

the scheme would be reconsidered **“ ndd tee National Union of Students 

by the new Secretary of State for “*J™"**y ^te little effort. shows that the bulk of funds goes on 

Soria! Services, Mr Norman Fowler. .. 5?'!. *'*^wbers have turned maintaining common rooms and 
“Overseas students are not great tootball results and their recall by paying starf (42 per cent), running 
users of the health system and there source of data In sports clubs and societies (20 per 


. * i'i 


dize the medical treatment of over- users of the health system and tliere suppoffors “ a new source of data In sports clubs and societies (20 per 

seas students indiscriminately, par- is no evidence of abuse by them," he ™™‘.^®*|f®bbilo the acquisition of cent) and welfare services (seven per 

ticularly when other foreign visitors said. learning, Jpr Peltf Morris, of Lancas- cent). 

— iZ j ,.., 1 -^,,. — i**" . Urivenlty’a psychology Tms leaves eight per cent for 

Shplinn Gtprics department, and Dr Michael paying sabbatical officers and run- 

'• Gruneberg, of University College ning meetings and 6.8 per cent on 
® psychology department, wo« done ov the I^S and other 


into breach isr ; 

by Gareth Huw Davies 

Thp new Under>Secceteiy of - State 
for Education, Mr William Shelton. 

MP. established his credentials for ' 
the job with a speech of strong sup- I ' 
port for Government cuts in uni- ' aJS",. w LaBiwSI 
versity spending shortly before this 
week^s ministenal re-shuffle. 

He rejected suggestions that the 
cuts could lead to the destruction of 
the luiiveniiv system as.’^lUer non* 
sense; the only effect of which is to 
mislead '.aiid spre^ - dismay." Mr 

Slwlton, MP fo^ and Mr WUUam Shelton: new peal. 

'•SiteBlIiam,- told a meet^ of Bwelt ; ‘ .... 

••■ Vrwihfc ^nienw^ "Thc Qovenv- especially in the t 

■ mepi -action should erongmic climate, cannot p 

riv'ijpott it wholeheartedly." ' afford a continued expansion 




™ university college mng meetings and 6.8 per cent on 
Swai^’a psychology department, woric done by the NUS and other 
imled one group of fans to compare outside activities. But less than 10 
their general football knowledge with per cent 


strate. Nor do they rush stool 
booking the Rolling Stones. Ail tov 
certs and discos are tepuate 
financing deals." 

Mr P^azzo painted out the impu- 
sibility of allowing voluntary tui- 
bership of unions. “With so madid 
the money spent on buQdings, i 
would be mean barring stuilaiti 
from common rooms. That a 
ridiculous." 

Administrative costs include ok- 
taking and security, staff waps tsd 
auditing, with another ten per cai 

I 


6.8 per cent on fittings and fomllURsadie 

NUS and other building fund (depreciation), 
lut less than 10 The next biggest item is 


actually 


memory of (hat Saturday afternoon’s representational work. 


reaulla. 


Andrew Palazzo, student union 


activity which for a mediuoik 
union would mean support^ S 
clubs from football to renot^ri 


. ..V 


«... _ i-iMMlww I aiu«uj, aiuuciii uniuii iiwm .ww.uui. «w — 

iJiiM rprMn^y, they found they financing officer at the NUS who include un £8,143 affiliation fc«»» 
aa^-co^^,,ltt^a jiapCT carried out the reseai^, said it was university athlctic.s union. 

Psycho- a travesty to imagine that the hi^ly A po.ssiblc test case is «t Siaa 


wj imagine mar me nigniy a pa.ssioic test case is « 
complex and professional student University where draft proixnaha 
iw«" ** Hjraouth trolytechnie, unions frittered money away on de- be discussed this year inclmie « 






th. t™ r^.dcr. ...cludci .tai m=.«o„r “■ 

lor ^““J,”*®^****® *»“• "Students unions actually perform 

Md fa?pJ 2 » Imowledge many duties which in other countries 

imd hUerat <m the ease of learning would be done by the institution 


OBW, real-world Infonnatlon”. 

The leandng processes involved 
teemed apcciflc to conditions where 
people knew, the results had real im- 
iriicatkm and were not just simulated 
ones. Dr Morris and Dr Gruneberg 
then hlghJlghled their next teak as 
IdentUyins what switches on them 
processu and what underlying cogni- 
tive processes produce better 
learning. 


scheme to transfer the balk ffl * 
.student work to university coulrti. 

This year an average of 
to be allocated to each siudenl,™ 
universities as expected recemfl 


■ T^uhfc Cquietyativea. "TtSc Qovenv- especially in the present Jum ShikSS **^-5T* 

mepi-nctionsMdbewelc^^^ cannot possibly *" 

r support It wholeheartedly.”' afford a continued expansion at (his IrJ!!!!!?"* 7 ***L JwItAei on 
Conceding that (he totar number ^“te. Even money for univenities has' Pj^®" ®® »nd w hat underlying o 
of students might fall by 5 per cent **® earned by someone some *^”*”“** produce b 

m; (he next two years, Mr Shelton . jewilng. . 

. said (his would still leave a home Shelton praised the decision by Tl • i 

university population "probably tee University Grarils Committee on; rnSOIl PflGn 
™ier than in 1977/78, during the Us allocation oFlOTs. redirectlngl ^ VaOll 

last years of the Labour Govern- them away from arts studies towar*l 

™ "Tile faefc iir^ ih»» n« k .. ®"B«teerlng, mathematics, wchnoU dll OPPOSvQ. ” 
ine facts are that the home stu- oov and hn«inMe.hae»H eMiHiAo • ^ 

aent numbers have increased from 


would be done by the insdtutioii to be allocated to each siudwl 
itself," he said. "The bulk of the universities as expected r«* 
money goes on running common more (52 on nverage last y 
rooms, and essential cultural, sport- polytechnics (£38 last year) m 
mg, and social activities. leges (about £24) less. 


SPORTS CLUBS 

DEcumiEmn 


and business-based studies.- 
lere will be two per cent more< 




I®®: ' ■ 


■infiaF inrwinn i- iften . • -Will .uc iwu ucr cent more 

Quarter idan'^Tn,” Indents in these fields, so important 
quarter of a milhon by 1980. The for pur c ountry." be snid. 

Campaign to change rules on 
unemployed students 

:,«CTinpaigil “ 

.benefit rcgulauons that prevjijtvdut- > coAcefnM k 5 S 
adults from §HSS 

'.'part-hmc courses nnlil they Iwve sion ’ «i«w uic conces- 

■ been unemployed for 12 months, , ^ ; 

' : Ttie Oovemment regulations allow ^ artpmaly. that 

the-'long>icrni unemployed to 'con- and woman have 

;tim» riaiminn benefit provided the r_ waste their 


A £0.Sm cut in the prison education 
K^ce la being opposed by the 
Advisory Council for Adult and 
Continuing Education. 

Local authorities have been told to 
®u* up to eight per cent this jear and 
a further five per cent in 1982-83; 
amounting to an 18 per cent cut in , 
the overall £ 6 .Sm budget. 

P®rt-tlme staff numbers will be re - 1 



I.ACAGE 


-..rt-L ii 1 • . • . • ni'“ . BMilstant education _ 

Thert is ^ cledr anomaly that ?,‘9®ef a* tee Inner London Educa- Ik ir 7" Z ' „ 

jHiem^yed men. and woman have jj®/* AHteorliy, said;. ‘^qSe cuts are JVIOrP flPOYhl^ f/k />/i11pCFP 

to kiA their heels and waste their !*®teg iilMosed: when, cldar. evidence ^ pCUPlU &0 lO COIIvm^ 

tine for 12 .rnonthe hnfnM tiiJkvV Mm 15 Cfllfirnno • frAiH v? u.. < . . _ ^ 


EXTDMILWOIW 

NEWFrmiGS 

PUBUCATMMS 
BUILDING TRUST 

. SOCIETIES 

' ' flR TO iWD 
OTEBTAMMEHT 





:rimie daiming benefit provided the ^ 

coxites' take up no more than thrab Kiw!, *? Western .Europe by .Caiarlotte Barrv 

day* or '2l hours n week. But they Otherwise th^ tee benefieffi The namber «f 

mast agree' to give up the ewurse ff 8 *?PPlen>®ntaty . ben-' -fftects of educaUon hoi only on the tStno **"*^‘“ 

work llvoilnfie during thil .. . bl IS & 

lime. , . v-JTlre -other. Wlocy Is that' they can te 

Now the -Ateociatioiv of Reminent a irAr^^ i. o*' - b j.' . • ' teo^imcy 

Education is to. spearhead. a pollllcar andTlhe supremc lunacy, Is they . asKed: the Hoifte Awii£^2SL/2^ 

campaign to chan^ the "outmoded" 5®P Upke any poui^ leading to any, ?h!5f-i?^.i? forthfe ent;' • Tho ® 

rules list it .clalnu work against the spM!,HMahflcatlon at the end.", ' tKaLtosS' 

:lnfc'reMs of Uii growing, army of «n- a doar.peed foT the two' ^monev: 


like law, busincK studiw^^^* 
trical and electronic engifl® ^ _ 
First degree full-tiow 
rolled 123,229 students 
Twe of 7.7 per cent 
per cent tho previous 
ffie of 9 per cent was 
first-year entrants; 
per cent in 1979. Ave^ 
raent to Hut ye« il. 

went uD from 36 to 4' 
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Funds for fresh ideas needed 


by Ngaio Crequer 
A h&er education development 
couneff should be set up to provide 
funds for innovation in universities 
and polytechnics, Professor Gnreth 
Williams said this week. 

A council modelled on the re- 
.search council and Arts Council, 
■wuld help solve the problems of 
the Absence of new staff and rc- 
snurces. he said. 

Professor Williams, of the depart- 
menr of educational research nt Lan- 
caster University and director of 
the Leveihulme higher education in- 
quiry, was speaking at the Standing 
Conference of University Informa- 
tion Officers at Liverpool. 


He said that the major interest 
groups in higher education could be 
represented on the council with the 
power to levy 2 per cent of higher 
education's recurrent funds to distri- 
bute to stimulate worthwhile change 
and protect new aciiviiies. 

The council could also encourage 
institutions to use their own re- 
sources better, and to attract addi- 
tional funds from industry. 

Professor Williams said that since 
1975 he had been concerned how to 
achieve continuing systematic long- 
term policy review in education. 

A [»licy review body would need 
to be removed from the details of 
day to day administration, open to 


different political philosophies, and 
have sufficient resources to enable 
others to take it seriously. 

He said a council controlling an 
innovation fund would fulfill these 
critena. The fund could span the 
binary divide and was a compromise 
on the two models put forward for a 
national body. 

Professor williams said his fund 
was a possible solution to the debate 
about the control of the public sector 
higher education. The fund, grafted 
on to the local authority model, 
would be a better solution than 
either of the proposals in the De- 
partment of Education and Science 
discussion document. 


White collar workers not Open Tech 
likely to vote for strike 


David Jobbins 

Leaders of university white collar 


workenwere likely to resist any calls 
I one days strike against the cuts 
t^en the National and Local Gov- 


ernment Officers Association univer- 
sities poup met in London today. 
Instead they will try to galvanise 


well consider a one-day strike as a 
precursor to indefinite action. 

Nalgo feels its members in the 
universities are vulnerable to being 
picked off one by one, and prelimin- 
ary results from a survey to be pre- 
sented at today's meeting suggest 
this has already started to happen 


take funds 
from others’ 

by Charlotte Barry 
A national Open Tech programme 
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their members to resist redundancies over the summer when union activity runs the risk of being less successful professor Pyle in his computer librury 
end other economy measures at local is at its lowest ebb. than existing local training schemes, 

Iwl. Branches are being advised the Association of Metropolitan 

They ftel that a token strike • To monitor the effects of the cuts Authorities warned this week. 
would merely allow those university #To insist on negotiations and con- ClX LXlW V 

branches less severely threatened by sultation on any proposed changes in The association criticized the Man- 


the cats to feel they had discharged 
Ibeir responsibilities for helping fel- 
low Nalgo members. 

Titty also recognize that their 
enemy is not the universities, but the 
Qoveroment, and that they will need 
their help in protecting jobs and pre- 
serving the efficiency of university 
admitusi rations. 

But if (heir strategy fails to save 
jobs by 1982-83. Nalgo leaders may 


is at its lowest ebb. 

Branches are being advised 

• To monitor the effects of the cuts 

# To insist on negotiations and con- 
sultation on any proposed changes in 
working practice 

# To instruct members to refuse to 
cover for vacant posts 

#To impose employment of agency 
staff 

• To cut out overtime 

Branches are already pledged to 
take industrial action to prevent re- 
dundancies, but leaders believe that 
isolated cases may have slipped pust 
without opposition. 


UrdBoyle on Social worker 
sick leave auotaslammei 


The association criticized the Man- . ... j « 

power Services Commission's con- i *S'1*“‘* 

sultative document for suggesting Jf®**** *IIi! 

that the response of colleges so (a? 

. ... Professor Ion Pyle, of York's com- 

The document loo readily science department, has named 
nssumes that there are deficieneres fhe language after (he poet's brUllanl 
within the present system of further |)||| predlctubly wayward daugliter 
education and training which i-’unnot Ada. She wanted to be a aclentLsl and 
be dealt with by the system itself, il achieved fleeting disrtnetion In col- 
says in Its response to the MSCs laj^rating with Charles Babbage in n 
proposals for an Open Tech. project to build on early terra of 

computer. 

Response to local or regional in ihe unri, however. Ucr talents 


For the love of Ada 


project to build on early terra of 
computer. 

Ill the unri, however. Ucr talents 



1 ji needs could look piecemeal, but the were deployed in trying to perfect a 

flllOtd Kld1TllTI6U tX could be a strength. The lyiiem to beat (be bookmakera. With 

OICilltlAlVM welcomes the Open Tech the aid of a secret syndicate which 

Plans to cut the number of post- programme as a way of meeting Ihe also involved Babbage, Ada backed 

graduate awards for social work serious shortage of technicians. It heavily and ofien, If udsuccesaftilly. 

students in Scotland have been con- urges the MSC to press the Govern- ’ 


Plans to cut the number of post- 
graduate awards for social work 
students in Scotland have been con- 
demned by the Central Council for 
Education and Training in Social 
Work. 

The Scottish Education Depart- 


urges the MSC to press the Govern- 
ment to make funds available, but 
not at the expense of existing educa- 
tion and training facilities. 


As Lady Lovelace, she was finally 
reduced to selling the family - dia- 
monds without her husband’s know- 
ledge. 

The new language was invented as 
part of B project sponsored by the 
Pentagon, which wanted a ration- 
GUznAon of the mnUlpttcIly of compu- 
ter languages. Professor Pyle’s team 
wai the one chosen and an English 
scientist working In the Pentagon sug- 
gested they humanise Ihe language by 
calling n Ada. 

"If you rend Ada's one published 
work, which Is about Babbage’s 
proposed analytical engine, you can 
see immediately that she was a 
woman of considerable Intefiocloaf 
dbllnclloo," nU Pratessot Pyk, ' ’ 


Top honours go to men 


ment has imposed a quota this year jj,g q e„ Tech Unit SrJSL a^”K 

on the total number of P^tg^duatc should ensure that Validating bodies. « S5,n{S o“hoMfi ihev are ulw 

8 Pff „ . ... . ... . and umons allow relaxed entry guali- . Bccordina to the most 

The council hns wntlcn to the de- gcBdons and flexible study methods, JB'J ? to ™, «c^ to me most 

Dorlment saying that social work stu- :» g-ys ‘ __ 

Sents are doubly disadvantaged, hit The J?* Tl 

K« Ihi. nnntB and the dedine in . u veal any slartbng new differences (n 

fnrms^nf^^tildent” suDDOft indudina leanimg » not a cheap sub- ihe performance of the sexes in final 

forms of student suppo g gjjtute for more traditional tenching examinations as women tend to opt 

Hnxbv die council’s methods. "The examples suggest to for art subjects where it is much 

Wd* “-nieSfeb «* teat educational integrity iSght.be „,ore difficult to gel a first. 

^u?t not calculated sacrificed for nttractive presentation xhe proportion of men entering 
dUwon We ”*te excessive reliance upon tee Cambridge Jn 1978 who mined a first 
w an increase in media for publiaty and dis- j„ the part one exam summer 

: serain.to," the .£«:iation sajs. „as 13.? per cent, while .he_fieure 


Bovlc of Handsworth, vice chan- would have expected an increase m 
University has been awards, with cuts going on cvery- 
three inonihi sick leave. Ho where else. Instead we have a quota, 
^aily Withdraw fVnm T, le ran ill.mrtcidered move. 


semination, ” the association says. 


for women was 5.7 per cent. For the 


^»tly u ran ' It points out tee ImpUcatlons for part two exam the Rrairo for men 

JMnshfportheJnry at the Lwds piano The quota was imposed following teachers’ conditions Of service in tee ™ * ^ women 

feillval, because of Illness ^ the nuDlication last Tebruary of a development of open learning and 8-6 P®r ®®n*. .l., „_i_ ,5 ■» 

^fesor WUUarn Walsh nrotessor consultative paper. The council is educahonal technology, and the need tee other end of the scal^ 13,3 

jw^haoedior tor the period of sick — '~ ■ , ■ ■■ 

CaU for ‘open heart surgery’ m FE colleges 

by Gareth Huw Daviea S of 

TuHfiSTH- pto^ore?rf“ 4 Xry“;,oI^S 'gSlSa X'? SdrolJl 


12.5 per cent, and 4.9 per cent. 

The real explanalion of perform- 
ance appears to bo subject choice 
and not sex. Students taking 
mathematics have more than a 20 
per cent chance of a first, and those 
taking natural sciences almost 20 per 
cent. 

But those taking English, still a 
relatively popular ^oice for women, 
have a less than eight per cent 
chance of top honours, those taking 
geography or philosophy less than 
seven per cent, and those taking his- 
to^ less than 1 () per cent. 

Professor Tessa Blackstone, pro- 
fessor of education administration at 
the Institute of Education com- 
mented that the figures confirmed 
the national trend for women to go 
for art subjects rather than sciencel 
“The figures really show how un- 
popular science subjects still are for 
■women," she said. ' ' 


by Gareth Huw Davies S of 

TuHfiSTH- — ~ pto^o«?rf“±Xty“;,oi^s 'iSna'?fu'’„'3i;:^td SdrniJ: 

tolearninn ^ ^ 

^i*„?ht’ 4 lM'ey”rsS?! '“rStTolley barb ,ia ai™d a. 
tee heart of te® wJJjB®- ^ Mrt cHhls requirement he called for the cost-cffectiveness of colleges. "If 

^'tionx case for he I s\ibstRntial aiange in couraes. , they cannot work more weeks in the 

Wrt-time cour&s, which for , lob , year, be more flexible in their 
turns it told lus audience at the annual hsive provided support for low courses and demonstrate cost eut- 

tee nlw ference of the lon| Jjjw pro ,hcn ihe work they do will go 

^MeinSouih* Ess 6 x Counties Regional under-utilization of skills in UK in- elsewliere." He crlllcfaed Ihe depart- 

for Technolo^l EducoHon, m ^mtry must be revised so that they mernal stnictuie of FE colleges. 


Sun service has link- ^?oUeVSenSfied the 

station to the heart of the college. There is 


£fol^ audienre at almual oon- fo fow Ses an 

tee nlw ference of the SSSuSy; over-man^^ and ting, then 

^sseinSouih* Radio Ess6x Counties Regional under-ulillration of skills in UK in- elsewliere.’ 

fw Te^notogiwl Educotion. m be revised so that they mernal sin 

to th# n,.5r: 3()0 ulffcrcnt subjects ing at York. . .hn«r » ouicker resoonSe to change Dr ToUe 


“dulfedii 

operation 

wi 


unique;' ‘‘This means .that chans 


£ ' y -n cusnionea auu laumiCU vuucKva IMK UMT4WW<I ww.Miius- 

time lfrl9 dianse must be more sensitive to slon's consultative document A New 

technological , “angw dirtetion of development, in In- Training initiative, which calls for a 
rcing a toassessmenijO^ diistry and business." significant increase in resources de- 


iriiich are forcing a reasw^^eni m 
training of techmcians tmd 
of adults-, and the recent need to 


document echoes its own long-held 
view on the importance of educaUon 
and training. 

Nntfhe insists that the investment 
in training should be Government- 
led. "WitTiout additional resources 
and positive Government commit- 
ment the consultntivc exercise will be 
sterile and fruitless." Natfhe de- 
scribes as “negative and unrealistic" 
tee view expressed in (he document's 
forward, and signed by the four re- 
sponsible secretaries of stale, that 
tee Government will only pursue its 
^jectives, which it fully endorses, 
through a redistribution of existing 
resources. 

"Once again Britain risks jeopar- 
dising its prospects of emerging front 
the recession by gerierating a chronic 
•shortage of skilled manpower. .Cen- 
tra! govenUnenl must act, urgently on 
this issue as well as building a long 


Young people must be more ready voted to training. Natfhe says the term skills training programme. 
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North American news_«_Mi 

Tax cuts may stop 
money for charity 

C .... - ^ . 


from Olgu Wojtas 

WASliiNGTON 
Tlic (ax cuts made hy the Reagan 
ndnimistrAlion could mean charitanle 
or^nizaiions, which include colleges 


who will race a suhslaiilinl drop in 
tax incentives for charilabic duiin- 
(lons, according to the report. 

A( the moment, someone in the 
highest income hrackel would reduce 
taxes bv S70 for every dunniion of 
$(U0. Under the new lax law, which 


, . - .fflW. INC new lUX lilW, wmen 

‘he same 

donation would reduce taxes by only 
according to a newly published 550. ^ ^ 

. . The tax and budget cuts, say the 

ufZu °"*y report’s authors, win result in “con- 

*i5 stringency and strain for 

*e non-profit sertor of American 
mean ss.uuum more over the same nf^ " 

perjod .'IS everyone iroiild now be « Mr Peler Peyser, a denioenilre 
cncineu to ntuKe ia.v dCiiiiLNons for nieinher oi the house education and 


Nixon library 
wins over 
Duke trustees 

The board of trustees of Duke Uni- 
versity hus overruled n vote hy the 
academic council to immediately stop 
all iteaotiiitions (0 set up a presiden- 
tial liBraiy for Mr Richard Nixon. 

It is usual for a university con- 
nected with a former president to 




-.4, 


build a library for his personal pa- 

E ers, and Mr Nixon is a graduate of 
>uke's law school. 


charitabic cnntrihuiiuns. 


I.ibour coiiimiltee. has challenged the 


D... .LI.. , . . «.iiuiicnucu lllf 

Bui the l.alc.si study, sponsored by director of the office of msmaBement 
Independent Sector, a coalition of and budget, Mr David Stockman, to 
vanniis nilh hr crrviavm a^pnnni^n*irkM«. 


vanous public service orBanizations, a public debate 
and one of whose authors is Dr cation spendine. 


a public debate on the cuts in edu- 


Charies Clotfcltcr of Duke Univer- 
sity's public policy studies and econ- 


Tlie administration was about to 
ask for total reductions of $700m 


■ r —j w..*.,, uan iui luiai ICUULllHnS OI «/UUm 

omics department, says individuals below the ceiling set by Congress for 
will be discouraecd from making student loans and grants, said Mr 
donations while cnantabic oreimiza- Peyeser 

ISu «>nsidcrnblc reductions in the Education Department is 

already planning to ask for $3UOOm 

ni.mSJ r I budget than the SUi.llOOm 

people 111 the higher incuinc bracket, cnnnnrkcd bv Conaress. 


less for Its budget than the SUi.OOOni 
cnnnnrkcd by Congress. 



^Judg^ j pins equality battle 


Jl*58«^Sa^ra, O^Connor*. who has 
Jim heap ' ^nflniied as the first 
wpmu-. supreme court Jnsflce, Is a 
■:.;ineinbw hf a national education panel 
; ciHicerficd that tromen should reach 
-top admlntstrallvc posts In colleges 
and universilies. 

Judge 0*Coniior, due to be 
appointed associate Justice on 
September 24, last March became a 


member of the National Idenllflcatlon 
iTogramihe Ibr the advancement of 
Women in Higher Education Admi- 
nistration (NITUwhEA), a network 
covering 50 slates and set up by the 
American Council on Education. 

The programme's members ore 
women and men interested In estab- 
lishing a firm system of equally- of 
opportunity In higher education. 


However, feeling has been running 
high among stuff since it was disco- 
vered that Duke's president, Mr Ter- 
ry Sanford, had approached Mr Nix- 
on who was said to be enthusiastic 
rtbotit the proposal. 

Following a hearing held by the 
academic council at which 25 staff 
members spoke opposing the scheme 
while only five supported it, the 
council voted by 35 to 34 to stop the 
prmect. 

But the next day, the executive 
committee of the board of trustees 
voted by nine to iwq to continue 
negotiations, subject to severe res- 
trictions on (he nature of the library. 

Presidential libraries arc, in effect, 
half archives and half museum, and 
there has been great concern among 
stuff that it should not be seen as a 
museum to a president impeached 
over the Watergate scandal. 

The trustees have proposed that as 
much space as possible should be 
devoted to documents, and that the 
library should not exceed 150,000' 
square feet. The library would hold 
48m paces dating from 1946 to 1974. 

The library, v^ich would take be- 
tween 3-5 years to build, would cost 
an estimated $25,000. This would not 
be met by the university, but by a 
Nixon Library Foundation estab- 
lished by supporters of the former 
president. 

Tile board's execiiiive committee 
will now set up a subcommittee 
which will be involved in negotia- 
tions with Mr Nixon, but it will work 
Closely with an advisory panel of 

Kellogg boost 
to farming 

Michigan State University has lust 
receded a $10m ^ant from the 
w. K.. Kellogg Foundation to launch 
a major new teachiag and demon- 
stration project on rural resources. 

The grant, to be made over five 
years, is the largest ever made-by the 
foundation established by the break- 
last cereal pioneer, ancf the larsest 
ever received by MSU ® 

mSi* > based at 

1 • U* biological station 

which extends over 2,00) acres, and 
IS used for research, teaching, con- 
education and public viewing ' 
of wildlife and other natural re- 
sources. 

Mr Cecil Mackey. MSU’s presi- 

make 




Three Rs test comes under expert scrutiny 

»'><>'■< ■echnica, Howaver. ^ 


vem ihcm, receiving their schbof dUV Srirna^ feefir' of -fobja; itps Apdeles 

Sr inSMt 


te^s in rending, 
mathcmailcx. 


j . «»» ■iiun'uiUDI.&' lU- 

and lure, he said. 

decisions should be made by 


^ had 

fc**®!* Madnus, and he efuimed that diplomas to anyone who had 

.7.!^’ National Tnstl- ihe'MCT^ were a nolliical vS™InS^ "imply amended school, whether or 

£»f ~ - -- 

SdJmarv^DT'rorreT^^M whnt wns taught mid how of $lowm-%biX 

rfwSp L • It was tnuglu, sold the. professew'. • «Peclally Minorities, said Profeffi 

nnl^hn^n ^ j oiinimuni competcncv movc- P^Pbam. '• it i^xnild actively hein 

coimire^ introduced throughout the ment hud swept acioss the country, ’ ‘bem. and motivate -both teacher^ 
w I because of a, jnistuken belief (hat pupi^* *<> work harder. 

EduaVi.1 tey. wto""ra"d 1K2 


JkJl- 1 . iiBwier :ai '» tne 

lOr . learn, maintained ahat lktCTs 

would- restore, a serio'ukne'ss'of pur- 
pose to education, and force schools 
to educate every pupil. 

»r.?- *]}.®,P“‘* public schools had 


••iiM iiuT» iiiv viiiiurcn naiiv, said' fro* ..t...... j- ■ ' — avuuutb nao 

and he cluimed (hal 

the MCTs wre a polliicnl response *«hoo^^ or 


of slower pupils • 
especially Minorities, said PrSeS 
Popham.'^ii n-oiild /actively help 
them, and motivate -both leacheri 
and .pupils to work harder. 


Mr Nlxoni centre of row. 

staff, students, and former gradu- 
ates. 

, A university spokesman said there 
had been no student demonstrations 
over the issue, although some meet- 
• mgs were planned. “Most of the stu- 
dents were in their early teens at the 
lime of Watergate, and consider it 
the rather distant past,'' he said. 

But he added that many members 
of staff were very upset by the trus- 
tees' decision, and that the academic 
council intended to discuss the mat- 
ter further.) 

“There is virtually nobody who 
opposes the library as an archival 
source,' he said. “There's nobody 
who wouldn't like the tapes and pa- 
pers down here. But many feel that n 
building with Richard Nixon's name 
on tt, no matter what it holds, is a 
monument to a disgraced president.” 

A hard day’s 
weary night 

Arts students work a 48-hour week, 
maths students a 56-hour week, 
while engineering students work 
almost ten hours a day, seven davs a 
week. ' 

These are the findings of a student 
research project at Ontario’s Uni- 
yersiw of Waterloo, directed by Dr 
Jiri Zuzanek and Dr David Ng. 

“Students don’t work ns consis- 
tently as office or factory workers ” 
says Dr Zuzanek. “You may sec a 
student go a whole day without 
-working veiy much. Next day, 
though, he or she will pile up an 
enormous number of hours." 

The studies show that while stu- 
dents work far in excess of the stan- 
dard 35 or 40-hour week, they still 
manage to find around 34 hours a 
week for leisure activities. 

These include watching TV (clahi 
hours a week); talking to friends fan 
hour a day); playing sports (half an 
hour a day); going to the pub or 
parties (half an hour a davr aiid 
resting. 

. Ht^yer, students spend pnly 48 
. minuses.'. & weelc leading 'for pleasure: 
and were it not for the arts students 
the- .average would be a mere 25 
minutes a week. 

- I" for less than the amount 
oftime they spend on cards or other 
40 minutes 

a week, says Dr Zuzanek,. 
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Yale principal 
attacks moral 
majority 

111 an nulspoken attack on the nwr.i 
majority and other conservS 
American groups, the presided! j 
Vile University has. condwmS 
them as peddlers of coercion^ 
agiiting Jangcrous. maliSius S 
sense. 

Dr Bartlett Giamatti's comments 
came m an opening address to YaS 
new students, which he Ik 
unable to deliver because of a rainS 
operation. The text of his adZ 
WHS sent to all incoming studenis 
The value of a liberal educatioD 
and of freedom and order, had lobe 
asserted, said Dr Giamatii, b«au« 
there are now in America powertil 
voices which attack and will rondnne 
to attack these very ideas." 

A liberal education taught people 
to meet what was new and ditferett 
with reasoned judgment and hutw 
ily. Order is the precondition d 
humane freedom, freedom the loll 
of responsible order. Your edueaUa 
here intends ultimately to bring you 
to comprehend the responsibffiilK, 
and the pleasures, of that cssemial! 
grand connexion." 

The self-proclaimed moral rnsje;' 
ity and groups associated with k 
were “cunning in the use of a luiive 
blend of old intimidation and oei 
technology," said Dr Giamatii. 

“Angry at change, rigid in the ap- 
plication of chauvinistic ilogaiu, 
absolutist in morality, they threaien 
through political pressure or pubb'c 
denunciation whoever dares to As- 
agree with their authoritariBii poa- 
tions. Using television, direct mill 
and economic boycott, they woold 
sweep before them anyone who 
holds a different opinion.^' 

The moral majority was ImM 
two years ago by the evai^fsl, Dr 
Jerry Falweli, an influenliffl 
ter of President Reagan. It and w- 
lar groups campaign with com^i- 
able success for tne censorship n 
educational textbooks, and the inii> 
duclion of fundamentalist "creaticn 
science” in curricula. 

"From the maw of this 'morality 
come those who presume to Imov 
what justice for all is, tliose v4io 
presume to know which books are Gi 
to rood, which television pro- 
grammes are fit to watch, whidi t»|- 
books will serve for all the youa^; 
come spilling those who - presume to 
know what Ood alone knows, whin 
is when human life begins. There b 
no debate, no discussion, no disuai- 
They know," said President 
Giamatti. 

“What disgusts me so much abod 
the ‘morality' seeping out of l* 
ground around our feet is « 
would deny the legitimacy of OJ^ 
ferentiiess. We should be com^w 
that so much of our poHlicnJ b|" 
religious leadership acts inlimidaW 
for the mciment nnd will not say ww 
clnritu fhni thic most recent oeiUu Q> 


iV. » SKM», ii« »mu. v^unceniroiion On 

Unfortunately, too many policy mCT will only Increase the d^ay in 
makers have ignored these warnings. , these higher order skills.''. 7 


.L. k llr • “V "*' 06 able to 


Appointment 

Olve Cookson is returnina to Loh- 

rwic of 

pon&n'V 

T ' ■ ' ' . ’ . -I 

V. -iJwlb AmMlcan Editor, 

.p^Timcs'Higher Education 
Supplemehl,-. ■ ^ 

'National Press BuildinB. 

; RooibSdl, 

WashlngiwbciOMSL ' 

T<tej^honw.Q02li<aBfi7« 


rauicai assault on me vci/ --- 
of peoples, political beliefs, vwuft 
forms of merit and systems of 
glon our country was foundw . 
'velcome and foster.” 

, “Yale was not a closed SM^ 
similar to a 'vast, airless bunwr- w 
devoted to excellence and dedicB^ 
to the belief that freedom 
speech and creed are essential to 
quest for truth. ' 

“Those who wish such^a pjajiy 
teach only their version of the JP 
values and 'correct' vieva nusun ^ 
stand completely the ,h(v 

•ideas that is a great university, ^7 
! misapprehend the extent W 
the university serves the county _ 
when it is a cauldron of conlpc 
' ideas and not a neatly arrangCQ P 
ter of received opinions. __ 

Members of the ^cademjiJ ^ 
tnunity had to have the jj 

reject bigotry and untry's 

forms, and embrace 
iiitellectual aiid human U”®" 

"We cannot as American^ ^ 
cumb to the fatigue, the ®rro8»^^ 

mixed with exhaustion, that ^ 

ah exclusive 'morality 
negates and denies. To do so 
be to betray at the ^ 

wljat a free people. ^amalii- 
three centuries,” said Dr G)" 
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Overseas news mi — 

Academics split with Mugabe 

Stephen ->"'V -o ov, 

. . . ‘he nation If it A stiaralv differpnt n<>rcn<irin 


A clear difference in the views of turned out elitist, 
the Zimbabwe government and “We must at a 
l:-i — education ***• — 


We must -at all costs ensure that 
the young men and women who 


academics on higher education me young men _ and wumcn wno jwiuui ui economics, wno 

emerged from the start of a major come out of our institutions of learn- argued that universities which 

conference here on the role and fu- ing have a sonalist, people-centred obeyed Governments deteriorated 
rure of the country’s only university, orientation,’’ he said. — j..._ .. ... 

•tivii. f-i/soAmmAnt enniresmen. ii..: 


change was the only strategy to over- 
come it. 

A sharply different perspective 
was presented by Professor Ralf 
Dahrendorf, the director of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, who 


Ankara professor leads 
opposition to Bill 


While Government spokesmen. Universities in Africa which had blinkered and streamlined minds" 
juch as Mr Robert Mugabe, the hovered in the outer space of forelan ?r,^b«ame second-rate institutions 
prime minister, saw it as the uni- by implication*^ the concerns nobody and achieve 

versity's responsibility to pixiduM in- taught in western institutions, should ®°*ing. 

dividuals rc-entcr the African atmosphere. • Universities in developing coun- 

!?S warned ‘hat our own university had a very delicak task, he 

become ^^ 0^ should (invert itself from a univer- attempting too much in 

the institution to become a ooi ot ^^^y Zimbabwe to a genuine and teaching both conventional 

was held as work 

S!Kc Uni^birwhfch'Ts , "I.S curriculum white no. confined 

10 be presented to parliament in the to. must necessarily lay considerable ® ^ 

oresent session and will set the seal emphasis on our national realities. It . 

on the transferral of the university equip its graduates with- the distinctly ir- 

from Royal Charter to government necessary intellectual tools to enable felevant. At any rate they do not 

jontrol them to take their full part in the" respond to external needs, nor 

It followed on the heels of a simi- resolution- of the problems we face as . should they do so.’* Professor 

. f ,i..> a nafinn ” nnhponHni-f 


rapidly to produce people with 
“blinkered and streamiinMl minrlK** 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

Academics in Turkey fear that uni- 
versities would be no more than in- 
struments of the government if a 
new higher education bill becomes 
law. 

Public opposition to the proposed 
measure has been led by Froressor 
Akyol, rector of Ankara University, 
with (he support of rectors and deans 
throughout tne country, They see the 


lar conference the previous week on 
Ihe future of school educatipn which, 


a nation. 

The prime minister said a uni- 


government spokesmen indicated, versity operated within a society and 


should they do so," Professor 
Dahrendorf said. 

The university bill was raised by 

Vj u j 1 *u u ■ r r-'—Tv rv** Professor Hasu Patel, head, of the mt nuci umvcreiiy \.ouncii wouiu 

would be patterned along the anti- was stro^y infiuenced bv its his- political science department at the be restricted and would be deter- 

elitiit lines established m countnes tory. In Zimbabwe that history was university, who said it was being mined largely from above rather 

such as Tanzania and China. colonial. Sometimes the baggage of awaited ^‘anxiously in some quarters, than from below as at present The 

The egalitanan theme wa.s echoed the past was go great that a radical eagerly in others.^ bill also proposes an ucross-ehc- 

‘No exams’ Students seek election reform 

1*1]||f|0 from Guy Neave Now, following a cabinet meeting September 1983, it is envisaged that 

k uxxxAg PARIS ®tt August 26, the decision has been university charters will undergo 

revoke the Sauvage Law. thorough examination. One of the 
rcYvl/SvQ The first steps were taken this week Already the National Council for priorities will be to devise ways in 

fmm A B AKrahom ‘® re-establish the principle of siu- Higher Education nnd Research, which reprcsemaiivcs of the local and 

irum A. a. noranam dqwoay dent participation in university higher education's main consultative regional community may have a place 

Th! Hioh rniiri nf r.iiiflpai ^ojrin affairs, when the national assembly committee in France, has examined on them. This is a matter of consider- 
Illtem iS hsQ nypphirnin In dlscusscd the conlrovcrsiol issues of the new Government's proposals, able concern in view of the govern- 
ord r bv Guiflrni IJn{v.5rS« th^ the composition of university councils Professors arc to lose power and, mcntscommitmentloanoveriillpoli- 
Et m- the srate the methods of election to the correspondingly non professorial staff cy of decentralization. 

■’IJirSteSnn Reacio,. to ,l.e In.os, prop»,L. 

«wn« and commerce undergraduate Student partlcipiUion, the nrk of • , -.i, among the university world is nighly 

studenis in the last academic year, covenant in the 1968 guideline law . The issue however, is not without predictable. Those who profitec 
■n»y were declared to have passed o" Msher education, was severe y >ts implications. Some university KUm the Saiivnce Law roundlv con 


Students seek election reform 


bill as a means of ensuring* the de- 
politicization and levelling down of 
educational institutions, which would P®** 
be a serious threat to their independ- 
ence. * 

If implemented, the draft law would 
place the power to choose university wid 
rectors in the hands of the president ver 
of the Republic; membership of gur 
faculty boards, university senates and it i 
the Inter University Council would pen 
be restricted and would be deter- ami 
mined largely from above rather the 
than from below as at present. The issu 
bill also proposes an ucross-ehc- Me 


from Guy Neave 


Now, following a cabinet meeting September 1983, it is envisaged that 


PARIS ®tt August 26, the decision has been university charters win undergo 
taken to revoke the Sauvage Law. thorough examination. One of the 
Already the National Council for priorities will be to devise ways in 
Higher Education nnd Research, which represemntives of Ihe local and 
hi^er education's main consultniive regional community may have a place 


board minimum of ten hours 
teaching per week for all staff- 
members in higher education. The 
university rectors and deans are also 
opposed to this provision, which, 
they say, puts universities on the 
same plane as technical colleges, 
thereby ignoring their research and 
publishing functions. 

But their greatest wroth is re- 
served for the proposed centralized 
mechanism by which university admi- 
nistrators will be selected. Once iSir- 
key returns to democracy, they 
argue, the universities will become 
political pawns at the mercy of the 
party in power. They have called for 
an eniireiy new bill to be drafted. 

The bill is now being scrutinised 
by a special committee of the ruling 
National Security Council. In view of 
widespread press support for the uni- 
versities and Ihe impending inaii- 
gurotion of a Constituent Assembly, 
■t is hard to soy which way the 
pendulum will swing this lime. The 
amount of autonomy to be accorded 
the universities has been a major 
issue in Turkish politics since the 
Menderes era, 


The first steps were taken this week 
to re-establish the principle of stu- 
dent participation in university 


targwt in the state, granting mass 

aulomatic promotions to 60,(W0 arts, P^J '““‘‘y h®"”- . , . wntaiivM inprenwri 

«i«i« and commerce undergraduate Student participation, the nrk of sentaiives increased. 

students in the last academic year covenant in the 1968 guideline law The issue however, is not without 
■n»y were declared to have passed higher education, was severely its complications. Some university 
that eranunations without having to ^tangled by the previous regime. In councils have already implemented 

fate i/if rests. * -lune 1980, following an intervention ‘h® legislation passed in June 198U. 

^ university did this in resDonse by Senator Sauvage, after whom the In short, 21 out of a total of 7b 
10 a demand by students that they be previous legislation is known, stu- universities in France face the Pres- 
pa without hnvins tn Hn^nv dent numbers On University councils pect of having to dissolve .their coun- 

nav ng to OO ex- «..* uJ...!. «n rile tw lannaru X1 lOfi*? Thi. ramoln. 


Reaction to (he latest proposals 
among the university world is highly 
predictable. Those who profiled 
from the Sauvage Law roundly con- 


10 a demand by students that they be previous legislation is known, stu- universities in France face the pros- 
ed without having to dn^ex- dent numbers On university councils pect of having to dissolve .their coun- 
aminaiions because thev were so In- w®''® heavily cut back. Instead 50 per cils by January 31 1982. The remaJn- 

rtlved in the orotracted agitation ®®*“ ‘*^® P*®®®® “'®*® bo®*®* ‘5®'J 

a^nsi the reservation of seats for granted to full chairholding pro- da‘®s expire in the course of the next 
unlouchable and tribal students fcssors. Students no longer had the 20 years. 

during which affiliated colleges had ®^®®‘ ^®®uby heads either. Most observers here see this as the 

‘>000 closed for a Iona oeriod that ‘bis measure wns roundly first step in a wider programme of 

Iheir studies had been adversely condemned. university reform. Between now and 

sludcnt, enrolled in .he MA lodUStrY tO bC W006d fOE 6XCh 

^gr^uate course challenged the , . T- i m ■ fk 

in (he provincial High Court James Hutchinson many young people would acquire the 

web has ruled that the university BONN ‘a»‘® K>r ® *®nser perio^broad. 

bad no nnur*» i. _i At nresient about 3.000 German 


deinn the present revisions. The Fed- 
mtiion Natiunale i/c.s SyNff/cnr.v 
AiuorioNicx accused the Government 
of sacrificing the real interests of the 
French unh’ersity to ideological Pttrfi 
Prls. 

On the other hand, the Syttdicat 
Narional de L'Enseignenieiit Siiper- 
ieur, the largest union representing 
non-prof^ionAl leaching st^, greeira 
the proposal with cries of joy. 


Industry to be wooed for exchange funds 


from James Hutchinson many young people wouia acquire tne cnargeo oeiween $o,txv ana >iu,utx 

BONN ‘®®‘® ® longer period abroad. a year. German grants would not 

At present about 3,000 German cover this, and few Germans could 
A plan to enlist the aid of industrial s‘uden^ts are at universities In tjm nfforf to finance their studies pri- 
concerns in sponsoring student ex- United States, and some 4,0M vately. 

changes between West Germany and Americans are studying in Germany. According to the Bavarian Insti- 
the United States has been put for- ft® e^bange tutc for University Research, a spell 


that the university 


many young people would acquire the charged between $6,000 and $10,00f 
taste R>r a longer period abroad. a year. German grants would not 


““.*“f^inations fdr students co- concerns in sponsoring student ex- ynitea Mates, ana soim *i,uw 
^ oitier. Although the changes between West Germany and Americans are studying in Germany, 
fjlitioners sought to check the ndmis- the united States has been put for- Tmner says the ®x®bange 


• m ---Q*** SMV aiMIlllO* iliw tills WWV«t hWA 

Qnlii entrants to MA courses ward by Professor George Turner, 
opinion is agreed that the president of the Association of Ger- 
p ^ohons of ail 60,000 students man University Vice-Chancellors. 

oeen nullified by the verdict. He suggested that as a first step 
ersiinn'S*?? ®P®®^ ‘o d®fer the op- universiti^ In both countries should 
by three weeks to provide summer courses for each 


irst step Americans, the German Ian- edge, gave them a wider perspective 
s should S0®8® 'v®® ® barrier - practically all and “had a positive inRuence on the 
hr pflch me American students here were develooment of their personalities." 


npih/Bn-!j I • •• Aiiia UI9 royiiiciii lui Liiia wwaki mas * a awam- — , — - 

s executive council has sor Turner, should at least cover universities. The most celebrated to accept graduati 
gecided to do, ■ | trav el costs, and it is expected that universities in the United States pleted a fiiTI court 

Finns fight to fend off language invasion’ 


development of their personalities." 
Even so, the German Federation of 
Trade Unions has been complaining 
that many German firms still prefer 
to accept graduates who had com- 
pleted a full course in Germany. 


from Donald Fields 


HELSINKI 


stand less than half the English interests", and in a tendency to give tive “pehmea”- (soft). Rather than 
nrinted and audio-visual materim to questions the structure of statements, the olMike substantive “kei- 

uhirh they were expbsed. De- ft is frequently hard to adapt com- jukainen”. 


A eomnr.u • which they were exposeu. u « ir 

Blish by the En- molishing a myth common among meraal 

veSiv Helsinki copywriters, nine-tenths be- “show.’ 


squently I 
words 
’ “James" 


such os “pop,” 
and “Adidas” to 


According to Mrs Rdsanen, three 
years of research have shown that 
most angliclsms are “really superfi- 
cial,'' similar to the encroachments 


javaarfl notessor Karl Sa- RBsanen a member ot the jyvasxyia -Minnaaia . nnn-na.c _ 

conoludo!**ik ™*®®*'®b team, group, told the TWES. Those m^cally dubious ^®r’b®‘ • , . 

ff ^L^,®‘ f^mns have devised Sachers who think Finnish is being * Careful scrutiny of editorial and 

protect their .corrupted from outside forget that ft ®5''Srbstng in the editions 

ui«i jJpbi incursions bv alien lino. <« notiirnl far a lanmiaae to develop of Finland 8_tiro largest n 


oerdalM.^k ' '^s^woontsat com-- thelcM provides pienufui cwucni* aimvuiu» 

‘bat English is maWng some impact prondunre 

f.silMaK.iTS.s: 


. J. ••.e.-tj . • ♦,•.•^*^10 HWAV fcU 1 

*v .f •',} 


translated into Finnish as the adjec- flexible approach. 


world, have built up greater resist- 
ance to linguistic erosion than those 
in the remote inlond region of Savo; 

Like its Scandinavian neighbours, 
Germany and France, Finland main- 
tains a goveroment-financed citizens' 
advice Bureau on (he iise of lan- 
guage. Staffed by 10 people, it dealt 
with 12,500 phone calls last year, 
sending several, hundred writteq ro- 

E lies to Inquiries; Until- recently the. 
ureau.was a focal point for diebard 
purists but ft has now adopted a more 
hexible apprOai^. ' 


New Zealand 
AUT told: 
‘Back system’ 

from John Coulter 

CHRISTCHURCH 

The principal object of the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of New 
Zealand must be the defence of the 
university system, said the incoming 
president of the association. Profes- 
svir Tony Rayncr, after his election 
last month, 

“There has been slow erosion of 
state support through deterioraling 
staff student ratios and pressure on 
such things os the binding of libraries 
and research," he said. “However, 
thus for there is no indication of the 
I likelihood of a full assault on (he 
system such as is being experienced 
in (he United Kingdom." 

Professor Rayner was elected presi- 
dent for 1981-83 at (he August 
Cbuncil of AUTNZ. Currently hie is 
professor of eranotnics at the Uni- 
versity of Canterbury in Christ- 

He said it was necessary to work 
to prevent a similar , situation to the 
British one arising in New Zealand. 
“U is important, both nationally and 
locally, that the associntioo. and 
members of university staff should 
use every opportunity available to 
demonstrate (he very real economic 
and social importance of universities 
to the future growth and develop- 
ment of this country,” Professor 
^yner said. 

Karl Marx 

doctorate 

unearthed 

The Friedrich Schiller University of 
Jena has announced the discovery of 
hitherto unknown evidence of the 
award of a doctorate in philosophy 
to Karl Marx. 

It was found by an assistant 
archivist ot the university who was 
helping prepare material for a compre- 
hensive history of the university, to 
be published in 1983, the 42Sth 
anniversary of . Its foundation. While 
checking tnrouj^ the records of the 
philoso^iy faculty for 1841, the , 
archivist came across the Karl Marx 
entiy which, it appears, had been , 
ovbriobkcd by ail former researcbois 
and therefore does not figure in the 
complete edition' of the works of 
Marx and Engels. The university is 
planning to publish' a focsiniile of the . 
entry in ' the forthcoming history. 
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TIIK TIMh:.S [IICIIKR (:iHICA HON suPPLEMB?r 


Lobbying against cuts and preconceptions 


Are Britain’s universities poliiicaiiy 
canny? 1( has become fasnionable, 
since the recent cuts, to take a 
Darwinian view. The universities lire 
regarded as lovable but cumbersome 
creatures, admirable in tlieir way ycM 
constitutionally incapable of adapting 
to the change which Mrs Thatcher 
has wrought in their political and 
financial environment. 

This dinosaur theory of the uni- 
versity does not stand up to inspec- 
tion. Academics returning to work 
after the summer holidays can look 
bock with some satisfnetion at the 
speed with which many of the uni- 
versities damaged in tne cuts have 
mastered the unfamiliar arts of poli- 
tical lobby. 

At the national level it Is of course 
true that neither the machinations of 
the University Grants Committee 
nor the stridency of the vice chancel- 
lors' committee was able to avert the 
heav>’ spending reductions. But we 
will never know hoW much more 
biller the medicine could have been 
but for the discreet manoeuvres ex- 
ecuted in Whitehall by Dr Parkes 
and Ills colleagues. 

At the level of the individual uni- 
versity, however, the uotUkal cam- 
paigns unleashed by liic cuts have 
been more overt. Now that Mrs 
Tliaichcr Is reported to be scouting 
the possibilities of another round ot 
cuts, it is these campuigns which 
might help to pcrsuiide her that the 
universities arc not easy targets to be 
preyed on again. 

Thu universities wore wrong- 
footed by the UGC’s July letters. 
Most were dispersing for the long 
summer holidays and Parliament, 
loo. was on the verge of going into 
recess. Some of the institutions sing- 
led out to bear the brunt of the cuts 
in recurrent grant decided that no- 
thing emild bd dime until the new 
term sinned. Others, notably Sal- 
ford. Stirling and Aston, mounted 
rapid responses. 

Advocates uf the dinosaur iheorv 
point out that the abililv of the uni- 
versity to do anything quickly is 
fatally limited by its Internal demo- 
cratic procedures, Us lock of profes- 
sional management and its adherence 
to a scholarly elhic which values re- 
flection above action. 

Yet at least one university - Aston 


The universities may not be the lumbering dinosaurs they 
seem. Peter David looks at the agility and efficacy of their 

response to the UGC axe 


- was able to react so quickly lo the 
UOC letter that within 24 hours of 
IIS arrival a mailing shot had gone 
from the university to some 23,000 
people. More impressive still, the 
dectuon lo send the letters and their 
detailed drafting were supervised by 
the university's large senate. 

According to Dr Frederick Gick. 
the senior assistant registrar, the 
speed of response was possible only 
because of careful planning. A spe- 
cial meeting of the senate nad been 
convened to coincide with the 
UGC's grant announcement and a 
member of staff whs sent lo London 
to telephone its contents through to 
the university. 

The university's fate - an 18 per 
cent cut over three years and a 
swingeing reduction in student num- 
bers - was considerably worse than 
had been expected. The senate 
broke off its discussion of an internal 
development plan and split into 
groups responsible for drafting the 
letters that would go to different 
people. 

Among those who were wriltcii to 
were all the university's existing stu- 
dents who were reassured about . 
their personal futures and asked to 
contact their MPs lo protest about 
the cuts. Parents and recent gradu- 
ates were told about the university's 
difficulties. Every MP was sent a 
letter and separate letters were sent 
tn the Parliamentary select commit- 
tees on education nnd industry. Ev- 
ery member of the West Midlands 
County Council received a personal 
letter. 

The approach of the summer holi- 
day meant tltat a detailed campaign 
of public relations and political 
mobifizaiion had to hu deferred unlil 
(he new term, niul a group of deatts 
and (he university's infoimiiiioii 
officev was established to plan and 
organize one. But the maiilng exer- 
cise Is regarded In the university ns 
hnvriig been a useful first shot 
squeezed off In lime to have con- 
siderable impact on the evening de- 


bate in the Commons at the end of 
July. 

Local MPs, briefed on the uni- 
versity’s difficulties, look an active 
part. "It was a usehil debate in that 
It got a lot of things said about 
Aston that are not usually s.aid in the 
House of Commons," said Dr Gick. 

Stirling, another university facing 
big reductions in grant and student 
numbers, also managed to mobilize 
considerable political support despite 
the intrusion of summer. It was 
helped by its ability to point to the 
real impact that a reduction of its 
ncitivities would have on the local 
economy of Scotland's Centr.'il Re- 
gion. 


Three local Labour MPs, Dennis 
Canavan, Harry Ewing and Martin 
O’Neil, were vociferous supporters 
of the university’s case in the Com- 
mons. 'They were as worried as we 
were," says Mr Fergus Wood, Stirl- 
ing's public relations officer. "The 
area has already been badly hit by 
the closure of Callendnr College 
down Uie road. So this is the second 
blow for higher .education in the 
area." 

Publicity supplied to the press and 
widely used estimated that the uni- 
versity brought at least £iS.7tn to the 
depressed Central Region. It paid 
£900,000 in rates; conference visitors 
spent about £l.8m; staff saLiries 


committee epitomizes the curious 
blend of amateurism and efficiency 
which has characterized the response 
of many universities. The committee 
consists of academics from the main 
areas and one administrator. Its aim 
is to tnke care of routine cnnipaign- 
ing to release the vice chancellor lo 
pursue his own more discreet lob- 
bying at a higher level. 

“I suppose academics arc not 
much good at this sort of thing," 
confesses Mrs Riddy. "We are so 
used to a discursive approach and wc 
are trained to disagree with each 
other. Yon just know that everything 
you produce will be criticized by 
your collengues. But, on the other 
hand, we are articulate and used to 
expressing ourselves." 

In fact, the action committee is 
strictly organized. One member is in 
charge ot lobbying MPs and local 
political parties. Another is assigned 
to relations with local community 
groups; the Regional Council and 
the Chamber of Commerce have 


already come out in Stirling's sup- 
port. A third member is responsible 
for relations with the media and an 


amounted to £5.3m; students spent 
£4.6m on goods and services ana the 
university itself spent £3.1m on 
goods and services. 

Like Aston, Stirling believes that 
its initial campaign or puhlicily, lob- 
bying and lelle^wrlt^ng paid hand- 
some dividends. But a longer term 
campaign strategy is being devised 
by B speoial action committee ^et up 
by Sir Kenneth Alexander, the uni- 
versity's vice chancellor. 

Set up under Mrs Felicity Riddy. a 
senior lecturer in English, the action 
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Polish problems set 
the expert to work 

A Special correspondent reports on 
how Solida:rity is asking intellectuals 
to put bn their thinking caps 


! hi'v- ; 

m 
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Solidarity, Poland's independent self- 
govemihg trade union, which cel- 
ebrates its Erst jfmnh'ersary this week, 
has become involved during the last 
twelve months in a range of social 
problems, from censorsmp to drug 
addicllon, not normally considered 
as indutfrial relalions. 

This is due to the public's loss of 
confidence in the party and slate 
authorities, first and foremost, which 
has put upon the union a burden of 
responsibitiiy for the future of the 
epuiiliy, as. Solidarity’s Jeader Loch 
■-Wal^ai^nu|d;0ut oiithe eve-ptiih«? 

idationai cdhj^ss bf Soliddr]ty> 
batlief-this ■ 

The-'siluatioihi thiguoMn the bis- 
loCy pf trade unlbnism', raises the 

a uesdon of ekpertuie ~'^here h SoU- 
arily to get the expertise to deal 
«^lh imricafe sociological aitd econo- 
dmic problenisl Tlie short aiuwer 
from Its own team of e^eperts, • 
ihe lelationshln. between workers 
and intbliectunls had its roots lit the, 


ML-?:--'!-’ 


crisis of. August 1980, when the striltT 
iiig Gdansk shipyard workers locketi 
themselves in. A group of 76 Wni> 
snw inlcllwtuQls - "nOt ia.bad tuin- 
oul.fnr.the ntfddle of the luim . vaca- 
tion” oiie of them cununenlcUlater ?• 
signed=a letter of support and dele-' 
gated of their nienlbefe to take 
It ^ Gdansk. When they arrived, the 
strikers invited them id stay on as 
advisers, which they agreed to do. 
Three weeks later, with (he .strikes 
safely over and "ihdepcndent . self- 


governing" trade unions springing up 
all oVer the country, a Umon of 
Scientific. Technical and Educational 
Workers was established in Warsaw. 
This had only a short life as a sepa- 
rate entity. 

In just a week Solidarity was 
formed as a nationwide conredera- 
lion of the new unions which had 
beep set ' up on a factory-by-factory 
basis. The Scieniific. Technical and 
Educational Workers immediaielv 
decided to join. 

Solidarity chiipiers sprang' up. at , 
..Bcwkmic ibrdu^^ Hhe 7 

douniiy; on occdsloki, playmg . a rig- ' 
hificant; foie : .In . goverhment-union 
negotiations. 

From ine bcgi'nmng Solidarity took 
se^usly the 'righi . and ‘duty specifi- 
cally conferrecT'upon it iby article 
pne.'. 'subseciiop five of the Gdansk 
Arairds which ended last summer^ 
industrial unrest. . It sounded' oiit 
public opinion oiv "key decisions' dc- 
lernilnina (he conditions of life of 
the worlring people." , , - 
. • fit; November 1980, it set up a 
spKlRl -academic think-tank, .the All- 
Poland. Coortllnatihft Committee for 
, «lcii«, lo djscuss: jthe contflbuiidh 



The Gdansk shipyard sit-in drew support throughout Poland. 

""'b 0" "'“holi »"<l iMms for housing 
it equality and the mim- 

at the end of September. It had mum wage. It has a paid staff of 13, 

who cam between ^000 end 6,000 
month. (The 

S committee includina its 

psychiatry, and academic secretary donate t 
nou»ng. . vices and aw nn» r.Bj /1 u.. , 1 .. 


"official nagger" is responsible for 
encouraging people to write letters. 

The action group has no systema- 
tic professional advice and no special 
budget. But it is able to draw on the 
help of former graduates with special 
expertise. Among those who have 
already assisted are a senior civil 
servant and an expert on fund- 
raising. 

The most professional campaign 
by far was mounted ^ Salford Uni- 
versity, which is also feeing the most 
serious cuts. FUU-page advertise- 
ments in the national press 
announced the crealion of a well- 
organized campaign to promote the 
University of Salford under the 
acronym Campus. Yet Professor 
John Ashworth, the university's vice 
chancellor, does not believe that uni- 
versities should press the use of 
image-building campaigns too far. 

“I do not think universities are 


ccoDomic crisis.- -And in January; 
1980, the Mnzbwsze regidri l^ounded 
ife own centre for sociiil yeseaiih 
Bii&an, $poferzHychr r 

TTie- move was i a . formal »ack- 


organizer was Antoni 
Maciarewicz, a member pf the lead- 
mg' dissident . Social Self-Defence 
Committee (KOl^' and phe of' the 
monthly 

Glos. (77(c Voice). ■ The fpundmi 
Included other feadine 
acIMsfe. notably, Abdraej Omma 

avU HvmaSnd 

• When ihe orgjinlaatlpn of the ceh- 

|re Wos^^m^l&d in the pew - year, ' 
«f “mhjittee ' 

8''? sociologists 
two ccdnpidjsU. two hisloriana.* 0 nV 
^ychiairist apd.a feacher). By ' the 
end.vof : Jqne, ,« :cPU|d boast ^fahie 
nmim wpikshops,., iti- ^ 

• nio*( iw wfti";. history, la^cdSca- 


prOuamme committee including its 
academic secretary donate their ser- 
vices and are not paid by the union.) 

'Die main task of the centre is to 
carry out sociological reearch for the 
union. results are used in its 
information bulletin Wladomosciac/i 
Dma Waify news) or In its own 
fortnightly bulletiii Roxmoii/v tCnn^ 


wcll-stniciured to cam nm iv I 
"Vnif in a detL^.*! 
sense, lie says. -An iaduSS ^ 
wniiUl pull an outsidrih 
advisers and jet itself a newS? 
riite ima^e. Uc difficulty of jS 
mg a umycrsily in Ihatyd^ 
vnmpmg jub is that unlikt a fb 
the managerial structure is mm 
commimd one. • 

The board of a compaavcuui • 
that wc arc into X and ouI oTy i 
wc urc going to change our \m '■ 
from A to B. Ordcis will be 
and me managers will belmwS'. 
dingly. The senates of iiaiverZ • 
just are not in that position," ‘ 

Salford’s campaign has neveitht. ' 
less been a robust one. Local isil» 
tries Iviivc rallied lo the univeidh ' 
and a press conference in Lofidog 

was ndtfressed by Sir Robert TelfMl ’ 

the ninntming director of (JEC. 
Marconi Electronics. A glosn ^ 
formation folder delainng the ' 

vcrsiiy’s successes and underKniHib 
productive links with industty\j ' 
been widely disseminated. ' 

In nil likelihood Ihe fate of ih 
universities will be influenced awR - 
by the actions of organized in& ! 
unions and discreet conveisatiou a 
the Athenaeum than by the spofr 
taneous campaigns of political niri 
lizaiion mounted by the ihrealeui 
campuses. But those campaitiu, 
launched at the most inconveiuDi ' 
moment at the beginning of suiniiKi, ' 
have at least given tlw lie to 
myth of the universities as arthriv 
institutions whose only response H 
the cuts has been a drizzle of meliD- 
choly letters in The Times. 

The campaigns have not been jHO- v 
fessionally slick but they biw ii 
least been effective means of ralijiq : 
the support of MPs, local suiboniiM | 
and the local media. The nood L- 
which animates them is one of nil I- 
determination rather than poliiid [ 
excitement. l 

Stirling’s Mrs Rid^ cxpluato 
motives this way; "I find it»B»f- 
ing thnt llic UGC has cn^i 
situation in which I have hu ion 
sidetracked in this way, so itaewt 
which I had hoped to nnishintp, 
mer will be delayed, i do not fc I 
this exhllnrnling but I toljevea 1 
Stirling nml Its ethos and I ha^eB r 
do i(.^ 


propitious onion. In 1978 ,. he hd 
been one of the original mcinbci^ ■■ 
the "I^pcricnce and Future OT •; 
group of intellectuals, who hw OJ ; 
lo analyse and propose wluliOB w :> 
the nlruudy incipient crisis, but qw 
after n few months, f«^ i, 
apparently, that the groups »«> p 
would be unproductive. 

Dr Kurowsfei went on ; 

the centre's second and • 

phlels. (3BS has taken owr ««." « 

the main information and 

of a small circle (200-300) , 

formed individuals, 

facilities for mass opinion survey 

With pamphlets femr aad 
Jacek Kurezewski's 
darifV ' nnd a joint survey 
health service - new and rnw 
fcssional format was «ts ^ i, 
although the typography 
cyclostyled. . 

The next five . 

preparation shoufd w . 

professional. In 

managed to register it^f JjW j^p 
publiSilna house, an import^ g 
forward In the PoHsh MJg J 
cidentaily, all OBS cB 

marked with "for firhidi, 

only" on the 


the times higher education supplement 18.9.81 

In the first article in our series on the first decade of the polytechnics, Charlotte Barry outlines 
some past achievements and imminent pressures 

Single-mindedness and the dual system 


The Government plans lo nationalize on the other the public sector 

Fillr higher education and embracing the leading technical col- nanced by local authorities collec- 

1 leges, colleges uf art and cducsitinii. lively using a pooling svsiem and 

“i.®” .”7^* Government accepts this each' would have Z.OnJ ur more siu- 
urk a Wiiierslied ni British higher du.al system ns being fundamentally dents. Courses were to be validnted 
lucaiion. the right one, with each sector mak- by a numhei of external bodies. 

Not since 1965. when Education mg its own disliiiciive coniribmion to mainly the then newlv CNiiiblishcd 

.. . Crosland _ - - - - - _ Council for National Acndemic 

Awards. 

h The first eight polytechnics were 
I established in l‘)W. by the following 

f year there were 2b mid finally all .Tn 

' (including Wales) were in uperallaii 

reu in inc Ii years since rnc tirsT by IW in urban uml industrial 

sre set up and how will ihev cone the wliole." he said. *‘We infinitely areas. Following the cuts in leacher- 

ith their uncertain future? Un- prefer it to the aiiernative concept of training, many ot ibciii merged with 
mbtedly they have been one of the a unitary system, hierarchically colleges of education in tlie laic 
ccess stories of the 1970s: not only arranged on the 'ladder' principle, 1970s. The influx of about 2,000 


. , , . -jes. colleges uf art £...« 

announced a couple of months ago “The Government accepts this 
niark a wiiierslied ni British higher du.al system as being fundamentally 
education. the right one, with each sector mak- 

«inr*p QnS vuhi^n PHiiivafri.xn <•... ?i _ 



The end of a 
not so 
beautiful 
relationship? 

Crucial changes in the relationship 
between poMechnics and the local 
authorities will result from the plan- 
ned revolution in the funding and 
control of public sector higher educa- 
tion. 

The laajority of polytechnic direc- 
ton (with a few notable exceptions) 
seem to favour (he Government's 
proDosals to transfer the polytechnics 
ana ^colleges from local to central 

E eminent. But many staff (fed by 
National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education) 
favour the alternative model that 
v-ould create a national body domin- 
ated by the local authorities. 

The real nature of the relationship 
beiweea the polytechnics and the au- 
thorities is hard to gauge and has 
varied enormously over the years. 
%rifie\d is always held up as a shin- 
example of a generous authority: 
Covcatiy recently reinstated more 
<Aan three quarters of the 
wlyiwhnic'g planned £800,(W0 cuts: 
me new labour administration in 
Avon is seeking Government 
approval for a iiOm building pro- 
pmme at Bristol Polytechnic wnich 
has been Erozeti (or the past seven 
yean. 

The break down of relations be- 
tween individual polytechnics and 
auihonties had been well publicized, 
the most notorious is the 
• between Teesside' Polytechnic 
and Clwland, where the Council 
; w National Academic Awards step- 
ped in. 


Secretary Mr Anllionv Crosland 
made his notorious Woolwich speech 
introducing the binary system have 
such major changes bMn in store for 
both sides uf the dividing line. 

So how have the polytechnics 
fared in the 12 years since the first 
were set up and how will ihcv cone 
with their uncertnin fuinrc^ Un- 
doubtedly they have been one of Ihe 





rmb> 


success stories of the 1970s: not only arrani 


e 'ladder' principle, 1970s. The influx of about 2,00(1 


have student numbers expanded with the universities at the top and extra staff from (he colleges led to an 
bevond all exnectnrinn hiii the itilrn- other institutions down below. in -wplc 


beyond all expectation but the intro- 
duction of new subjects and study 


upsurge 


hum.-inilies 


The White Paper the following courses bul at the same lime cxacer- 


methods have extended and altered year outlined the role of the bated ihe polytechnic priibieni of 
the whole pattern of higher educa- polytechnics which would be compre- operuting on dispersed sues, 
tfon. nensive regional centres with close Today the polytechnics dominate 

Mr Crosland's speech, given at the links with industry, business and ihe iion-uinversiiy higlier education with 
Woolwich (now TTiames) professions. Tlie idea was that they 127, UOU fnll-time equivalent students 
Polytechnic, declared the Labour would cater for students at all levels (about half those in the iiiiivursiiics), 
government's acceptance of a dual of higher education, and offer mainly Out of ihc WJ.unu full-time and 
system of higher education. On one vocarional courses for full-time nnd 40,0(10 s,nndwich .sliidcnts. S5.OU0 arc 
hand would Be the autonomous uni- sandwich students as well as the doing degrees. More lluin 90 per 


versities and the colleges of nd- "huge and growing army" of pari- 
vanced technology fin the process of time students and people needing 
becoming technological universities); short courses. 

Short course enrolments (calendar years) and first year 
enrolments to all advanced part-time courses at polytechnics 
ffom 1975/76 to 1980/81 


cent of these arc nn courses related 
to industry, conimercc and the pro- 


febnuT market before becoming stu- 
dents. 

Tlie numbers on short courses 
(mostly vocalionaJ) have doubled in 
the last six years to 81,000 and there 
arc 76.0^ part-time students (9,500 
on degree courses). 

Tlie number of overseas entrants 
to polytechnics has dropped by 18 
per cent in the last year and they 
now represent about iO per cent of 
Ihe total nn full-iime and sandwich 
ci>iirscs. Nenrly half llic students in 
ouch pnlytcclmic arc recruited local- 
ly. mure in London. 

Postgrnduuie courses tend to be 
iiidusinally-oricntated and mostly 
part-time. Research is on a limited 
.scale compared to the universities 
and largely externally-funded. Many 
‘polytechnic staff arc recruited direct- 
ly from industry and commerce. 

Ironicnlly, the serious cutback in 
iiniv'crsiiy recruitment means that 
nolvtcchnics arc experiencing a 
[luiitn in popularity. Many degree 
courses starling next month were 
forced to close enrW tts they filled up 
with university rejects and the cxeco- 
lionally large number of woU- 
quulified IX-ycar-olds. 


fessions and nht>ui half were in the Next wecktresearch and consultancy 

Polytechnic first year home enrolments on full lime and 
sandwiched advanced courses in subject groups from 1975/ 

76 to 1980/81 


_ — AclminisiidUve. business 
and social studies 


MTKousaruls 


^Tliousands 



920 00 

86000 I I 


■ Science.engineanng 
and lechnoloQY 


Si >.o<iependent Arbitrator 

in to sort out the blazing 
erupted after two critictu 
the councii’s auditors on 
financial manage- 

Vl^ere bad relations do exist, they 
naiin„Ii”®u problems caused by 

PWrtlJk and conditions. 

always tended to 
trihii^. pvernment control as con- 

“niv-BiriliSs” 

of the more oenerous 


^ — Teacher education 

* 

f — Other prufessionat end 
/ vocationaP studies 

Music,drema and visual arts 

'* — All other subjects 


Short course 
enrolments 


77/78 78/7t 

I Part-time day and 
I evening enrolments 


SUMMARY OF ALL YEARS ENROLMENTS AT THE POLVTTSCIINICS AS OF OCTOBER 

( Lw ttr tnrolmtaW xenerrity ted flwi r or Bvi per twt to Ihi totab •hownd 

■ ■■ n.ii.M.». “ SinriRleh Total PTD/E EvoiIoBi 

OnJr 


Total 

FTASW 


IHmiliighsin 

generous JSST 


SSJry 

>y tbe Goverifmenl's H««W4 
pool TT.Sl^ ®8o to "cap" the 

author- KhM 


fortnightly buiietiii . flozmoivy (Con- 
wrsaiimi^ for teachdrs and lecturers. 

• “ produclhg its own series of 

Centre for Social ResearchT, 
< SS!® I contents throw 

some interesting sldeiights on the 
: growth, of. the centre. •. ' - . 

March was ah 
e^i-page duphcawd . pamphlet In- 

pared to work wilh the centre was a 


® I: i„S® *®w? of,hi 


is s 

an internal union Bull^ pi 

to the unprecedented m 

the Huta Katowice sjeriwr^j;^ 

week, which demanded me • 

of the manager.) Anoie** 

■ So far, the centre 

difficulties with the 

spite of the dissident lec^ lu 

of its leading members. 

main problems have been ^ 

and practical. 


Lstcener 
Liverpo ol 

' - “iliug fell in an 

i‘- iinit P“*y*echnlcs where 

those' near the Noitt 

|. equitable MoMhealer 

now being work- 
fei ^''Wch kte ftfi® ®*®pBeti Jones group 
I Department 

it' P^c Dr£.,^‘!,??once after some poit*nioiiih 

F- {‘^ thedSiiP ® nationally im- ghgffMd 
L SS!i iEjiy/ distributing the si/ndcriond 
P Wikgcs ond TWalde 

• TOTALS. 





.sit 



is.'' 


*>’.1 • .* I* 
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Union unity ainojig the TUC leadership at Blackpool 


Leaders of the university and college 
lecturers* unions left BInckpool hi _ > i i . . . 

the end of losi week with the conH- David JoDDinS SUms Up the 
Jcncc that r key round of tlicir bal- TUC conference as it 


Me against the cuts had been won. 

There was firm evidence that their 
efforts at ihc TUC had begun the 
process of convincing (he powerful 
industrial unions ihnt opposition to 
the cuts was not just a case of sclf- 
inlurcslcd special pleading in defence 
of jobs, but n much wider battle 
against the erosion of recently 
secured educational opportunities. 

The traditional suspicion of the 
trade union movement for academics 
was openly referred to by the gen- 
eral secretary of the Association of 
University Teachers. Mr Laurie Sap- 
per, when he spoke of a “love-hate 
rcliiiionship" with many trade imion- 
isls regarding universities as elitist 
inslKuiiuns - "academic havens out 
of loueli with reality.” 

Now that reality is niulor econ- 
omies and threats of redundancies for 
academics who have previously felt 
secure, it has been a natural reaction 
for workers who have had to live 
with the effects of the recession nml 
seen their fellows sacked with mini- 
mum compensation to be cynical in 
their altitude to tenured academics 
and lecturers with long summer lioli- 
. - 

Although his remarks ‘ were 
. directed to the National Union of 
; Teachers, the unqualified pledge of 
.j -f support ftom the leader of the Welsh 
^ . iqinets, >Mr Emiyn Willianis. was 

; takea to embrace all the education 
.litlioQs... 

„ ^Whatever initiative the NUT 
.talus, they will get the wholehea^ed 
and : unstinting support of mv 
• union,” .Mr Williams said. 


T * There arc eonflicliiig luillctins 

health of the song in 

> . -Sh nin. Some would have it Iliac the 

patient, after rallying well in ilie 
! l%0s, is depres.sed and ailing; others 

, that it is .simply iiiidergoing it change 

identity. 

Bli posiiiu the 

H| question, since the ccntnrics-oki ex- 
‘ perience is that hard limes make 

soil for this 

— 1^ BB I^B^rII William Cobbett's observation 

BIB militancy will rise in proportion wiili 

- — ! bread shortage can well iraiisL-r 

lip at Blackpool ‘he political song. 

Yet in the very midst of such a 

Brotherly love wins the day 

^ ^ vision, is faced with a scarcity ol 

assumed greater proportions than material. Many of the songs which 
nnvirl Inhhine im thp been expected in the found their way into the second 

uavm JODDinS sums up me wjite of more serious dissent over (1957) edition have inevitably dated, 
1 UL. C0nt&renC6 BS it the wisdom of Mr Dawson's unsuc- and members of the 20-strong selcc- 

affected the lecturer ccssful attempt to win a seat on the tion committee are wondering where 

••nione general council. all the flowers have gone. 

^ ® Tne appearance of his name - There is evidence that the univer- 

apparenUy without his foreknow- sities, which played an important 
j *1 j .. . ”8? 7 on ‘he "hit list" letter circu- part in the revival of political song 

Henley ,ind they warmed to his laled by Mr Roy Grantham, right- two decades ago, remain receptive 

‘*'® clerical union. Certainly they, like the colleges and 
process so that umver- APEX, simply added more explosive certain polytechnics, are still popular 
.silies wou d stop producing people fuel to a smouldering fire. outlets for^the better known of the 

"nc? rnrfo'cha'S^e'^ i The vacanev was Caused by the political singers.'’^"" 

8 he retirement of the general secretary of Among the most respected of 

This was h,>i,inH .u- ‘he Firc Brigades Union, Mr Terry ‘hese are two contrasting figures, 

■irts and liiiinanitiM ^8^7- '^ho Had held a seat in the Ewan MacColl and Leon Rosselson. 

Th ™pl0r“’ of tte Both conscious in their own 

to revert In general council since jvuc/; of being custodians of a long tradi- 

lisliincnt or oroducinu Inffirienf^feS" Na‘fhc*s nomination went forward hon, of writing in such a way as to 
tier for indusl7v ® "?= hnowiedge that many major iovoke the past when speaking of the 

Ti.„. ,1... _t ,u_ public service unions were already present. A MocColl number may 



unions 


assumed greater proportions than 

David Jobbins sums up the Zt or^or^Tcdr'd^ls'cnrol'c? 
TUC conference as it the wisdom of Mr Dawson's unsuc- 

affected the lecturer ccssful attempt to win a seat on the 

iininnc general council. 

unions -phe appearance of his name - 

apparenUy without his foreknow- 
,, , , , ledge - on the “hit list" letter circu- 

Henley - ,ind they warmed to his laled by Mr Roy Grantham, right- 
accusation tliat ministers wanted to wing leader of the clerical union, 
roll back the process so that univer- APEX, simply added more explosive 
.stlies would stop producing people fuel to a smouldering fire. 

r£prro‘ 7 ha'^e““'i« 

g™cr.i co„Sc7i 


The vacancy was caused by the I 
retiremen^qf the general secretary of 


efer for induslrv. 


cirirh:ld*!ii'i lioSw wmimiUed to supporting Mr Ken veicoruie a pamcuiar imercsi ana 

Sde of Cnmemn. the f 6 U's n?w general will probably be to some extent pol 

underlined by the ^tablina of 5 The dispute within the del- eniical. Rpsselson's mode is also u 

motion oil the soeclflc issSf ‘®Sat*on resolved around whether it mixture of the traditional and topi- 

KKal Union ^ fo, do this: Mr Dawson's cal, but ^ be coloured by mordant 

later subsumed into a oortmanteaii followed highly informal satire and radical socialism that can 

ifuin ® uuLanuiiai spec ayQ,jj charges of illegal canvassing - monarchist. 

Clive Jenkins, chairman of the v. only very rarely, that nm 

TUC's education committee, also hh of this school, which might loosely 

home when he produced evidence 25^'^ '''“‘1’®* w®s important to called the neo-tradition, force their 
that Britain's technological and en- cfilu? *?y ‘"‘R ‘^e ‘ruly popular culture of 

gineering universities should do more • POor showing was ‘he music charts, fodecd, there is n 

and not less if it was to compete ®- *. hat eertmn aniount of pride tuken in 

with .countries such as Japan should be in the ring for any future retaining the fiercely non-commcrdal 

The First major tests fir the *V ‘hat posture of the protest singer. From 

AUTs resolve emerged while its u*”**!?*. ’^1 ®*‘'?rg®d or these quarters there was little but 

leaders, were at Blackpool - official altered in future constitit- scorn for a Bob Dylan who managed 

M Aston TLShW w.. .... 


Mr Ken I celebrate a particular interest and 


truin. 

CIlye Jenkins, chairman of the 
TUC's education committee, also hit 
home when he produced evidence 


leaders, were at Blackpool - official :i r* « — -j.«» 

notification of redundancies at Aston' p i ■. “*• audience 

and the proposals for 53 academic ‘h®t unions with the outlandish suggestion tha 

redundancies at Brunei S? members (Nat- ‘he times they were a-^anging. 

The National Association of Ihl.i? k "’®‘‘‘’^‘®hip) Of course, there have been othe 

Teachers in Further and Hleher S «.«• ®." automatic right accidents”, notably a hit single ii 

Education also sought to tfuild ® Seneral council seat. the early 1970s called "Pnrl of tli 


Mrs Thatcher - has promised its aid. 

Mr Sapper’s trump card was the 
issue of access. His union calculated 
that M.OOO young people would be 
tallied away from universities in 
1983-84 os a direct result of the cuts 
- more than twice ihe previous esti- 
mate. The Joss of 2O,o0O places, on 
whicJi most critics have based their 
rase against the Govcrnmenl and the 
Unive(sity Grants Committee fails to 


. Its rontnbution to the condemna- 
tion of youth unemployment in one 
of the week's major debates was 
from general secretary Mr Peter 
Dawson, who spoke of a human 
tragedy of immense proportions. He 
railed for removal of the abuses of 
the Youth Opportunities Program- 


iiiiiiiocnih centuries. ^ 

l.«n»k. for example «i n. ^ 

15;;;r 

‘lin and d„k,„, 



l''"■k«l"lT'iKwSa°ndlh^i 

Cr,,wU..I ,l,u,„gh n 

llw rock was broker 
Murr.nved m u hole, awayinV 

[\ilSl ^ S 

Close tlic coalhouse door, lad 
There’s bjiims inside: 
lja|r.s liuit hiid uo time to hide 
Uiiiriis ihiit !4uw the blacknisi 

Ujiiriis beneath the mouni^V 
Close the eoalliuuse door, lad, 

I here's bairns inside. 

. ’•There have been upa and dwtis 
m the histniy of the political soot' 
says Aimc Gillinaii, secretary o( ilie 
Lonilon-based Workers' Music hfy 
ciiiiioii, "but basically the forml« 
never really gone away," 

The iissoeiation's regular lO^ironi 
choir was formed in 1936, and m* 
lornis irti(|ucnlly at peace demonsh 
lions. Its repertoire is drawn laiieh 
from the beginning of the last cS 
liiry, although the present trod, 
says Mrs GilFman, has a very stroM 
nnli-Thatcher thread, 

According to Simon Frith, iheiu- 
ihor of The Sociology of Rod, tnii 
lecturer at Warwick Unhtrsily, it* 
political song is aiming to tesiJi 
more and more in the theatre, ofia 
taken much the same form u ii« 
French chanson, "There hasbewi 
natural evolution of fringe iheuitL 
which have themselves polioc!l 
for about 10 years.” he says. 

Mr Frith points to comp^esuci 





— iviCTniu MIS iiumina- , * j , ■* suuvvr- 

tion • had expected. Suggestions that ‘he upper reaches of (lie 

association with the “slop Cameron" 

move ^ Mr Grantham had led to Today the picture has changed 
the failure to secure the support of ,^’“>“®rBhly, and the traditionally 

thelarger uniQns werediscounted.lt m- of ‘he pop song 


The medium and the 
llluslratiun from Dave Harw' 
book, One for the Monty- 

J-Iiill Truck, Monstrous 
and the Sadista Sisters as bein^p 
ilical performers for whom muyc is.* 
crucial part of the act. "I 
true to say that there Is a 
campus culture revolving «r<w™ ““ 
type of political theatre. . 
ills own hook is one of a 

..r cffrtnus wOiU 


mimher of highly 
dociimcnlina. the social aiw 
contexts of the 

Another item of required reaamg 

anyone interested In this fiwd s 
r-i .!.» hi, Daw Hfliw'v 


iraeedy of immense proportions. He “*e larger unlpns were discounted. It j *• ®‘^‘®roente of the pop song anyone interesiea in ui» , 
railed for removal of the abuses of P?'"‘ed out that most were com- ?,? "o* niqnopolise the charts, nor for the Money by Dave 
the Youth Opportunities Program- Mr Cameron months ago. “*® ®®‘® “‘® "‘®ipr record com- snecialist in courses for jlS 

me. and expressed Natfhe's total NUT leader rnanagements. There have been umonists. In spite ot an iw 

opposition to schemes of military or v*". ™ and ‘he two other ®®veral factors behind this, including tlonaily hilarious Mandst aiwiyw 

compuisory community service. members - Mr Geoffrey Britain of the highly Rudolph the Red Nose W 


ppli.rca, Re«ae ..ic and U,e fvefi 

his tntira^laCed thtf trend inrprc)Sidlni..'edueatidh,'- .‘h^ forntrtist and pro-gay 


nas .extrapoiaiea ine trend ' aciinst 
the reduced provision .Which will re-- 
suit from the UQC ‘radvicc."' 

The G.ovemmerit Had; also IgnOi-ed 
the fact that although there wul te a ' 
drop in the numbpr of 1^year-61ds 
fronj; '1989-84.. , nght thtough the 
1980s there woulrT be 25 per cent 
more of thul om than in the- 1970s: 
Mr Sapjimr told! Uelekates. Although 
die, proporiidn coiilcT be higher, .21 


compositing , proc^ 


indeed become. .mbre’^'oT a 


of the highly Rudolph the Red Nose 
and tile even Rudolpli is treated vindictive^ “J. 
Puiik Rock, fellows, even (hough ‘h® 
led the influ-. ; deer community is equally suop ^ 
and pro-gay one authority A„H'hw& 
ock Against book is n valuable and 

account of the economic re^ 
ic critics have hind the business of song- , 
out the para- There are also three ; 

lean blues of anthologies by A, L. UWjr i 

to depression song in England)] Rpy r j 

>ars that what BaUad History Sfli). 

Dohtics have. Ashraf (Pb/Wfd? VcMC flWfS j 


Ashraf (.Political 1^7" 

Between them ^ 


E“!?P®^^!j?^S® popular song iK th“*hugr variety^ 


Ifom worklng-clRss homes. They had Assodatlw S SolmS^^ Mr;.E>6iy. CS? S* t?? f •‘8w‘o the S i’»; 

taken: advantage of the new courses of Wonicri Teailmrs • foa‘ other, enclosures to the 

nml improveSi access for non-’ Li/s Sh*^WnrtWfoA. « j:; ' ^ ^ Sonre of the modern clem logi^ 


which scared the Governinc^. Mr- Tills ik to' sonic' feiiltia wfihiir the InteiesTto iWe't^ 'T’ v ^ 

Sapper auid. Union activists _ are delegation :thnt: ph' op^rorUmiw w Uy'^ 


fW.' "“‘.'•fV'y ^ »a ,oi more- Napoleonic Vr-.- - . of a 

the second the past to be soo‘®‘*””|^ecCin®i. V 


se'am to ral ailver 


recession 




the times higher education supplement 18.9.81 

^nded in 1973. the Islamic Council 
rtf Europe is only one of several 
Jluslim Kdles which are 


Muslim bodies which are attcmpti^ 
r evangelize the Western worlcL 
which they see as more uncertain of 
Sif than ever. But the new 
Uperiiy of oil-producing countries 
aecoiints for some, at least, of the 


recent Western interest in Islam: the 
nirrent spate of Islamic and Arab 
books for example, would have 
been reduced to the old fraction of 
this amount in the absence of oil 
money. The volumes In Helnemann's 
Arab Authors series, to take one 
Dublisher. would have remained in 
their African Writers .series; and a 
small publisher, such as Oleander, 
would never have been able to bring 
out a series such as “Arabia Past and 
Prewnf. A further factor, however, 
is the vogue for Sufism. But this has 
links witti the Bhakti tradition in 
Indian traditional religion, and is 
therefore considered by many Mus- 
lims to be a heterodox form of 
Islam. And there is of course the 
Mrennial interest that academics, 
like Professor Sir Norman Anderson 
and Professor J. D. Pearson, have 
bad in Islam. In fact, an educative 
concern does go along with an 
evangelistic drive in the new Muslim 
organizations in the West: Islam has 
had a consistently bad press in the 
West throughout history. The world 
needs stereotypes and misunder- 
standings less man ever before, so 
Ihe educative function, at least, must 
be welcomed, as seen in the estab- 
lishment of a periodical such as 
Azure. 

There has been an astonishing in- 
crease of tertia^ education in Arab 
and other Muslim countries. Riyadh 
Univenity, when fuJly developed, 
v,\\\ be the largest and most expen- 
^ institution of higher education in 
the world; the UnilM Arab Emirates 
has a university at Al-Ain founded 
only four years ago; Bahrain has 
recently transformed its teacher 
Itaining college into a university; 
even tmy Qatar has a new university 
which it plans to expand consider- 
ably. Saadi Arabia plans several 
iwiiary institutions, and a major' 
University of the Gulf to 
»e buih in Bahrain has now been 
wrored. la contrast, one of the 
uWnf of these modern and secular 
ufuveralres Is the University of 
^uwarj, which began functioning 
some 12 years ago. 
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Islam’s new mind in the making 

Piabhu Guptara describes how the Muslim world is meeting the ideological and 
philosophical challenge of Western secularism. 


rne 12 years ago. assumptions that are brought to bear ing. It is not surprising that Islamic brought more students there than 

TTte tremendous *>rnansinn nf thi> Ph'losopliicajly, there is thinking about personal, social and ever into ftindamentallst or evari- 

iiilim world from potentially a complete divergence be- economic matters is comparatively gelical colleges, which attempts, more 

,L. acvciiin usn tween Marxist srience. secularist sri. wet UrlevelnneH* the nur'an hue rl^ar m- i^» r..<»>aeri.ii.. ... ji.. 


SfsUiri und/pstTnri different uses to which identical in- fmanciul boom from oil have re- lectuol, social and 

^ to inleroret it"^e ventions might be put. Indeed, some suited in the emergence of several problems fostered by t 

roquiry suffered^ hm nr Inventions might never be used be- hundred professional Muslim eco- and, positively, offer s 

Pristioe Islam was nn* tLV cause of their social consequences, nomists. with which to interact i 

We of affdrs while dfoers, wholly different inven- Another obvious area of concern as . curriculum design 


fmanciul boom from oil have re- lectual, social and psycholom'cal 
suited in the emergence of several problems fostered by such coileBes 
hundred professional Muslim eco- and, positively, offer some mooels 
nomists. with which to interact in ureas such 

Another obvious area of concern as curriculum design and teacher 
is scientific education, for as Dr Syed training. 

A” . *■?!!' »®®‘®‘"y 0/ f.'’® It may be that the years to come 

First World ^nference on Musimi ^’u 3^^ ^ concordat Mtween Mus- 
Eduration, said: If we teach a child Jewish and Christian scholars 
^at God made a particular man cal- concerned about such areas, even if 


to make siifetomlfil Tn^ of difforing research priorities, mere first World Conference on Muslim wifi Me a roiico^^ between Mils- 

fato orthodox MuSK?U ^ Eduction, said: “If we teach a child S ^Jewish and Chrfeian sch^ars 

’'W had Imposed its will on Inree "5^^ disrovenes and the underlying that God made a particular man cal- concerned about such areas, even if 

of the ^Muslim wnriA ^ lukirth philosophical categories by which Adam and then at the same time thev continue to comoete in evan- 

felbKn the KSctuTLflders of *h®y are interpreteif A teach him that man is a particular 

^ '™dd in the ewiy MidSe Sef m h® erolved tfraugh a ^certain Western secJlarist culture 

J the Mcation of Muslim natura process and that we do not ^ught between the rising material 

Ji^ded that leadership to n ySunSer A-f m«7 '“*® expectations of ite peoples and the 

more virile civilSaflon Lllt^^^ create its own s^tem of mod- another, w are going to create ^ increasingly clear limits to growth 
Mammon, It had nerves of ®‘*‘ knwiedge or perish- fusion and the child has to decide as imposed J>y an awareness of the R- 

Si®’‘^'‘‘achmes that could extract In the last five years, a spate of to wfoch one is u true statement and n\\e nature of resources, and the 
J^quaDtifles or ore from earth inferences hw resulted: ‘he First , which one is false. ’ difficulties posed by poUution and 

ut *l“?!hinkable soeed. dedS This, of course, points up a^con-: increasing mechanization. 


natural process and that we do not caught between the rising material 

limif AffiA cna/*iAC iiimnAn intA ^ _ _# 1 .t_ . 


to which one is u true statement and 
which one is false.”. 

This, of epufse, points up a 'cqn- 


nite italure of resources, and the 
difficulties posed by pollution and 
increasing mechanization. 


a»^acdve^e^fen ‘he Second World Conference on 

^rodisiac if Muslim Education, held in I^kistan 

-rte siicifll this year. Two more World Confe^ 

in han for • ®“C®® Muslim Education w 

scheduled, one in Dacca. Bangla- 
oa^ cause rather® d®®hi ne^tt year and another in In- 

S'»'’» «'atn?foniv donesia. in 1982. Betw«ri them 


wrgenM ot inteiro • peiyefin .lun w- "njcj-e are only two major prob- 

meniaUJ arfstiarts, Jws,_ ^^5, new fun- 

hms. Clui5‘lans have much ‘o learn, damentalism result in the old Intoler- 
for ®*^P*®^ff®J!‘ ance of all ideologically dissident 

PO-P’ For ebpnl 18 nronths.. no 


Muslims have done little compared 
to Christians in understanding Scien- 


new Iranian undergraduate students 
have arrived in Britain. And of those 


children a secular, Clirlstian or Jew- 
ish education? Will they be able to 
do so? 

Bui (he second problem embraces 
all Semitic fondamentalist attempts 
to build a new civilization: the intro- 
duction of an Islamic/Jewish/Chris- 
tian world view is in practice imposs- 
ible at a purely local level unless all 
outside influences are severely cur- 
tailed, as in Mao's China. For exam- 
ple, no-interest economics cannot 
function in Malaysia if people can 
get interest for their money in Singa- 
pore or Switzerland. Socially priori- 
tized research in Kuwait will leave its 
oil resources open to military take- 
over by East, west or whoever may 
want to do so. And the Introduction 
of an interest-free monetary system 
will lead at once to a zero-growth or 
minimal-growlh economy. 

But that is what some conserva- 
tionists in (he West want anyway. 
Perhaps there is more to Mahatma 
Gandlii, the Buddha, Mao, Muham- 
med, Moses or Schumacher ~ and. 
more in common between them - 
than Is susjrecled. Together they add 
up to a considerable critique of the - 
capitalist-seculnrist-industrialist West- 
ern world; and together they might 
yet shake oplimisls who worship at 
the shrine of technology and prog- 
ress. Together they might lead the 
way to n more rational and sensible 


-uni„Hnn jinH arriveo in oniBin. ftnu Ol inosc way lo m more rauonai nnn sensiDie 

J® I, sociolo-’ arrived earlier, only students in future than the spoikutive, exploita- 

« ^fiSd^onentated rather ®''®as (science, medicine, en- tive and psychologically and socially 

« within a Gw gineering and acriculture) can apply damaging past nnd present provided 


K edu gineering an^agriculm^) can ap?ly dRmamngVast 

j ipiom Of the problem. • /n r-ni««WnB knowledae acrording than an ami uoa iwfwwuHMH for the foreign exchange necessary to us by the G 


retreSi^^i*® "®‘’ I'°wever. 
*nto e new and 

>tnoSio?®‘‘° J^®‘ rejects all 
foe closure of all 
^ the co'nf»2 ^ran.-might suggest. 


(i) reclassifying knowledge according 
to Islamic criteria (i.e. into theology 


an an niiii-«ou , — .a. ^ exchange necessafy to usT>; 

Muslims may also consider study- for fees and living expenses in Brit- plenty. 


st nnd present provided 
Gods of knowledge and 


“revealed knowledge" on the one ing why and how institutions such as ain. This is expected to lead to the 


v^uicsuc this r . 

, Z«un“;g"hTl= rreligiou, .basis b„. also <m a dis- peaces w5uld b<i„co<npadbl« 

!PProQnS categories This anTnKl sciences; Tiii) redesigning rinctly anti-secularist basis, were Irans new Islamic Ideology. 'Hie 

^ py^riine to^ftf^in *1- !3nnS5«nfi rurririda and drawing swamped.. A new form of issue- question then arises of those Iranians 

Shin? prescriptive historical iho have been trained for the last 

“■‘e&Tn4^®«‘‘^arisra of \^^^^^^^ Eooks bLed on thele Islamic con- socioloay may result, which may hefo few decades, m Bntnin and other 

'*>« aU^ **(®" They do hot rVaUM S^Ss* and fivl launching new teach MusUrns ,how the blandish- seculmized countries, not only fp the 

Wnili'^^'^ledg© is -huB 2J;«rVmniM nients of secularism may be resisted: social sciences but in the other 

how these Is- those who do not learn from history academic disciplines. Will these 
lKq'?S mg .teachers aware of how thes^ ire^ndemned to repeal it., people continue -to have a place in 

lainic concepts can be constructively ,^6 bourgeoning born- Eamic society? And what of those 

. i “"^:'„!;™‘SlLi^mi■ndi,in themak- again movemanl in An.Sa<:n has of. them who desire ip give dieir 


hand and all other subjects or “ac- the univereities of Oxford and Cam- ret^ to Iran of some 8,(X)0 (of 
ouirad knowledge" on the other); (10 bridge were seculanzed even though 24.000) students in Britain. ITie 
formulalina Islamic concepts instead built on religious foundations; and reason for thu given by the Iranian 
of nresent Western and secular con- perhaps more importantly, why Har- Emlwssy’s educational section is that 
ceot fm reunderslonding and re- yard and Yale, founded not only on a Bniish-style education in the social 
ceptS tor p ./u.,al n •'AlSBi/iiie Kasis but also on a diS- Ydences would be inmmnarihle ivith 


11^' o'.knowl- lamic concepts can be cor 

and creatively used. .. 

, •®P®*‘!^ upon the A new Islamic mind is ii 


This is 0 somewhat different scen- 
ario for the futiine thnn that offered 
by some futurologisis; In aiiy case, 
there's a fascinating and difficult but 
chnllenmns future ahead, and we will 
need ml the resources of traditional 
wsdom Frotn all comers of (he 
globe, as .well ns all thnt man's ingen- 
uily-can newly devise ^and. discover if 
there Is to be any possibility of surviv- 
al, let alonb peace nnd genuine 
prosperity; 

77ie author is an fndlan lecturer, 
writer and bnadcuster at present 
living and H'orkihg in Britain. 
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thktimf;s inc.um kiiucahon 


The quest for William Cobbett: 





Wjlltnm Cobbeti is a difficult subject 
for a biographer for two seemingly 
contradictory reasons. First, Tic 
wrote so much, and second, so much 
of what he wrote was about hiiiiseJf. 

When Cobbett died in JS35 The 
Times noted that he w'as “in some i 
Tpspects 8 more extraordinary Eng- 
lishman thaii atiy other of his time, 
and then added that Cobbeti had 
been “by far the most voluminous 
wnter that has lived for centuries", 
i-Iis published work consists of about ' 
120 volumes - something^between 20 
BJu 30 million words, ^is will' ex- 
plain difficulty number one. ^ 

Cobbett's remarks about himself 
are .scattered throughout all that he 
wrote, and what he. says in one place 
is not always the same as what he 
»ys somewhere else. Hence, the 
biographer must not only attempt to 
abutb a mountain of words; he ihiist 
. alsQ decjde what is true and what' is 
'not; true. This will explain difficulty 
. luimber i^o. 

. The., main features, of Cobbetfs 
mev as. .described by him, are well- 
^own. He-was bom at Farnham in 
Surrey; the son of a small farmer 
-and the grandson of a day labourer. 

' He; joined the army as an unedu- 
citod youth and quickly rose from 
private to servant major, finding 
bme between military duties to teach 
^elf grammar, mathematics and 
French - as well . as reading a vast 
amount of poein and an occasional 
novel,’ Ho obtained an honourable 
discharge in 1791 after eight years of 
service, and promptly brought 
.charges of embezzlement against 
sererel bf lus superior .'officers^ the ■ 
• • ‘ Ws 5,,iHwlb8u’re8 

-hlchirehy. he learned ihet thfi 
.^was not the 'ease, he Ihft England for 
mnee • with hb' : .hewly-wed bride. 
Wiinui sU months Mhe bloody prog- ' 
of the -levoluilbn in.^Pnintt 
wVe..them. on to Ameiin ^.wlrere 
►they ;SMnt the next > eijht . years; 
Tlierej Cobbeti tUscovpredniis thleols 
lU a Jpurn^', beeoiniqg the most 
•powerful wnter Inr'Amertca.;. Under 
the .name. "Peter P<irettplno", . and 
later under . his ' own name,- he 
coura^ously defended the Etitisb' 
posidop In a pro^Fretich Ahredca at 
a time, when Britain was eng^d. In 
a life and death struggle with mn'ce. 

.Whdn .-Cobbett returned \o Eiig-. 
land in.lfiOO he . was Reeled:' as a 
celebrity. He dined wHK Piti, was 
offered the editorship .of a govern- 
ment paper, and was Ulolledln Par-' 
Jiament as one who. deserved a statue 
of gold for the services lie hod gra- 
luilOusiy rendered his country ..Tn 


t Spater describes the endless research - and spectacular moment of 
good fortune - which enabled him to form a picture of the great English 

radical writer. ° 


America. Shortly, however, ; Cobbett 
learned that the whole government 
was as corrupt as its military ser- 
vices, and he became the champion 
of political reform, fearlessly expos- 
ing corpption and waste, and fight- 
ing until the end of his life for per- 
sonal liberty and justice. In 1810 he 
was Imprisoned for two years and 
fined £ 1,000 for protesting against 
the fi^gine of farm lads serving in 
the Engli^ militia. When the 
Napoleonic wars ended in 1815, the 
country slid into a Iona and serious 
economic decline which produced 
much suffering among the labouring 
classes. Instead of trying to relieve 
the distress the government decided 
to stamp out all public protest. Sus- 
pensmn of habeas corpus forced 
Cobbett to flee to America where he 
sp^t two and a half years in' exile. 
,„^bbe» returned to England in 
1819 and in the following year be- 
came a principal adviser to the flighty 
and disreputable Queen Caroline in 
a battle royal with her even niore 
disreputable husband George IV 
(^btett then took a leading part fri 
the fight for . Catholic emancipation 
which was won in 1829, and Tn the 
Reform Act of 


fire?'^Srt^l!!t« ?*■ there', "remain 

firel port relates to my search for certain obscure points in Cobbett’s 
new materials. We alreadv had a nrivate life whtrh rnnnni ha niaaiuul . 


i.cmiM lu my searen ror certain obscure po nts n Cobbett’s 

" private life «hich^a“n« be Sd . 
huge mass of published wntings and up until more of the letters are 
rnwy letters, but did they tell every. f 6 und or recovered.” 

nn'S thS m Second, So, to complete what Cole hnd not 

'^“tenal was collected and been able to complete, to cleor ud 
still tmn difficult the remaining obscurities, was one 
quest - that of trying to determine objective of the quest There were 

f fh7s ™ 


Turning now to the first part of ^ obvious place to 

my quest, there were a number of “!® 8 tn my search for what had chided 
areas where exisdng materials were * *hrow out a dragnet in 

scanty, and one In partidilar which 5^?^ direction that came to mind, 
had already been sinmed out for spe- Principal discoveries came from four 
cial attention. The riassic blographv ““rces. 

of Cobbett, that by 0. D. H. Cole *^**'s*» ® check of Cobbett holdings 
wu published in 1924 - more than American institutions disclos^ 

50 years ago. Cole retained an active that approximately 20 libraries in 
interest In Cobbett for the rest of his held a total of about 300 

lire, and he lived until 1959. During t^bbetl letters, none of which 
that penod Cole collected all the apparently, had been seen by Cole, 
papers relating to Cobbett- that he /^number of them dealt directly or 
rould lay his hands on, and he added indirectly with the family quarrel, 
rhem to the collection held today In ^^®” *here still remainetl a bis 
S® hbr^ of Nuffield College in S®P "ly Information on that sub- 
Oxford. These later acquisitions indl- J®®^-' 

CfttCd thflt 9L dlSDUte hnn In As a ■ v i 


iW 2 . the first step towards giving 
the people of England an effecliv? 
voice in the government of the coun- 

ser¥ed;^sia memberof ’, 
ParUairieilt ; ^ ptobabiy the;: Qrri . fto'iri ' 
the working class* to: do g^' 


■' -a • “** v” *** on nia 
^niSt; wi^ut. the assistance of ‘ 
money .or. ilw backing of one of the ’• 
great political pairtieik.i 

1 vP'* ^ Cobbett’s life whicH : 
1 .haw briefly,- described; and many . 
morn, tesfdes.iwere related. in ^aV 


ii. I ^ «»vMuiauiuii8 inui- ■< 

f!!kJ Ji. L® *he As a second approach, I began 

SSSfS* *’®®" Cobbett letters whw” 

mentioned in Coles biography. ever 1 went into secondhand book- 

As a result, when a third edition England and America. This 

of Cole s work was in preparation in rfn!S 3 *’« “®"** 

;WJ7,^he .wtote.g affirmative results in four in- 

; ; :H;bii4;‘hopira\VA« book dealers In 

i&ble 1 [o ;iuia%’tov^^ told me that they had sold, 

. i^atirial relating (Sbbet? to ht® 40 letters from 


7CZ L’ ■ HvicB'Bna in 

the .many. .bppl« he wiote; Cobbett 
deal about; himself as Bri 
indjyidudl, . And about :his family . as. 
well: In^ his: book. Advice to Yowie 


; W *>i® that they had sold, 

material relating (Sbbet? to ht® 40 letters from 

^ycAri; derived ffom a co&iderable « 

• coUeettod of.hls lettere now in 

. .that m the.last years of Ws life miirlr? k- ' J**®^, had been ad- 
• ’ ithere ivas In progress aii acriiiio- o! university. 

•hjoffi family [dispute. In which ^®-*^^^here^ it 

■ ™ ^wre ^ tor me to get copies of the 

, principal parties, and the four som TTiTm r ’ j « 

^ .seemed to have been ranged.^’ 


JVotireii 

Mfora 'he-(Ued; ..hc expounded his 
pn how to lead'.a happy. Mfeiv 
dlustfaiiug :|iB precepts wipi exani^ 
piiM ffom his own idyUic 'relations 
wjn a happy wife ancT.'seyen' happy 
children..- , '.!• •. 

' TTiis brings me. ip liw title; which 
might haVc'been lre.Ubr'pb.rared.-.in^ 


second 
be ithei 


papers of Professor Rexford 
Rutgers University in New Jav;. 
Davis had written severai cthn 
about Cobbett, and Rutgenhsus 
original Cobbett letters. 

].iers were bundled up in 
cardboard boxes, apparenilv o 
touched since his death In 
sooii a.s I began to dig around M 
papers I found that my Inmd'b 
been correct: Davis was obwj^! 
planning to write a lift of Cowl 
nnil here were his notes. Ther« 
also all sorts of odds and ends iw 
Cobbett that one might 
scholar to accumulate, most « 

I was already familiar with. BbI* 
eluded in this vast bulk was a pw 
lication that 1 had never sWi u.t™ 
even heard of. ft was a slrwK sp 
page paper called 77i« Potilxolf" 
ny Magazine, and the copy 
Davis’s files was issue No. % dw 
October 29, 1836, ihe year fjj 
Cobbett’s death. More than 
front page was ilevotcd to 
taken from a death mask of 
Immediately below that 5^? 
addressed to the editor ^ th* 
zinc, which began witlt this 
Sir. - Seeing by 
correspondents in 
ber, that you intend 
mortem likeness of 
Cobbett, I thought it mlgbt^; 
uninteresting to your 
know sometning about 001 ^^^ 
last illness; and, as ^ 
know a great deal on that 
1 will, wfth your 
short account of the last few 

of his lift. . . iX- 

This, as it turned out. 

markable understatement. ™ 

cle, some 5.000 wor^„Bo!^ 

tained not only an d4 

belt’s final t*biess, but 
family affairs gomg 

•article was signed ^ 

and It was clear toat i 

by someone who Mt^'X ^ a 
great, deal' about 
affaira, but who ajw , jjjjtilia 
actually present at ”0 

Normandy , farm on J«n ^ 

. _ 1 T!at ‘S iSuor ^ 

tainly Benjamin a W 

shop was m Fleet fo ^ 

steps from Ctob^tt s oijc^j ^ 
CbUri. TiHy, who was .*^a,e 
mirer of.Cobbetti pri«^ 

amanuensis for some tune P- .. 

his death. , ,, -nmeot ,tk^i 

r was thrilled the nipo«^, 

: took the ’St' - 

my hanris, but I dW j |b> my , 

I ^put the iofannatioe 1"^ ^, 





the times higher education supplement 18.9.81 


w;!!. 


revisionist view of an English radical 


'lsxS«H SlllsiSi Sw&S'S 


bow luclcy I naa ofen. v me quarrel did not blow over 

let me explain this. The Pofi/ftw before Cobbett’s last illness, and it 
Penny Magazine was no established certainly was not a storm in a 
venture. It had begun publication in teacup. 


was afflicted by a constantly recur- 
ring sore throat and cough. Members 
of Parliament were not paid in those 


TV...--.-- • - , 1 , u- , . . , . ui rnninmcni were noi paia in inose 

September 1^6. only a monm be Without going into too mncli de- days, so Cobbett, though ill and 
fore issue no. 9, the one with the tail, I will quickly list the maior tired, was comnelled m pam hk liv. 


Cobbett arlicle. The magazine was facts: 



published in London, ancTone might Cobbett died in 1835. Eight years 
think that copies of it would be before this, in 1827, Nancy Cobbett 
available in toe Bntish ubrory. Not had attempted to take her own life 
at all. While it seems unbelievable, it in displeasure over Cobbett’s con- 
h nonetheless true that there is only duct. There are several versions of 
one known copy of issue no. 9 - the what that conduct was. The most 
issue that contains the article about probable is that he had join^ Henry 
Cobbett, and that is in the posses- Hunt, the radical orator, in a rowdy 
non of Columbia University. How display at a dinner being held in 
Professor Davis discovered it 1 don t honour of Sir Francis fiuroett, Mem- 
Icnow, and probably never will kn^. ber of Parliament for Westminster. 
The great Bodleian Library in Ox- Cobbett had once championed Bur- 
ford has several of the earner issues dett, and Burdelt had lent Cobbett 
of the magazine, but not issue no. 9. large sums of money, but since then 

If I had not ploughed through a they had a falling out. At the 1827 

large box of materials left by a de- dinner Cobbett was guilty of an ex- 
ceased professor at Rutgers Univer- ceedingly undignified performance 
sHy, I almost certainly would never which received a great deal of un- 
have found this critical bit of evi- favourable publicity in the London 
cknee. . papers. NanCy had urged Cobbett 

My fourth approach was through not to attencT the dinner, and par- 

solicilation of various Cobbett de- ticularly not with Hunt, who nad 

scendaats, This produced several un- written and published a rather insult- 
recorded letters tucked away in odd jng condemnation of Nancy's domes- 
plsces. It also produced two new tic regime, 
manuscripts and several original por- The suicide attempt was in 1827. 
trails of Cobbett and his family. One Four years later, in 1831, James 
of Cobbett’s direct descendenis was Cobbett, the third son. left home 
General Sir Gerald Lathbury who and lived apart from toe family, 
died three years ago. He was a great alleging that his father had publicly 
pwi grandson of William Coboett. ridiculed him. On what little evi- 
Kn heraldic shield, installed post- 
humously in toe Henry Vllth chapel 
in Westminster Abbey, as Knight 
Commander of the Order of toe 
Bath, bears the figure of a porcupine 
- the insignia that General Lath- 
burys distinguished ancestor had 
adopted in America nearly 200 years 
How Cobbett would have 
hu|hed if he had known that his 
f^^rcupine would end up in the 
Abbey! 

General Lathbury asked me, while 
w sal talking in front of his fire- 

S e, whether I would like to see 
belt's desk. 1 said that I Would, 
and be brought out a beautiful pld 
mBhogany travelling desk trimmed in 
brass. I held it in my opened it 
ft seemed empty. Tnen noticing 
a bra« pin on the left’ side, I re- 
inoved h, saying: “there is usually a 
secret drawer In these desks". There 
was, Thai did not surprise me, since 
j were a common feature 

or desks in the days when gentlemen 
employed servants from wnom they 
have had secrets. What did sur- 
prise me was that there was some- 
m the drawer. It was a large 
MfoDook, The title read “Memor- 
fvll to Life & Times of 

^bbeti , It was dated. "Manchester 
% 8 , 1855”, and signed. JPC, 

0 , 71 , of course, stands for James 
Jful Cobbett, the third son of Wil- 
0 ^ and Nancy Cobbett. 
snH ^ discovered - 

UfKk* a discovery; General 
iriiln as surprised as I was 
^en 1 lifted it out of the desk - 
over a 100 pages of 
aS Jw of h^s, father 

' materials .which he had 
DlS'* ® *at he had 

5 ta!!"\l ° Write. He even made a 

very far with it. The 

queOMh? *5®“^ part of toe 
Takino of the materials. 

IhosE^ihS ■ ' ,t*'®terials together, 

those before, plus 

to find, what ^ — 

y fell us about this AVtrohrH. rm._ of /'nkhalt in thf NlltiO 


major jjred, was compelled to earn his liv- 
ing at the same time as he was trying 
years to attend to his parliamentary duties, 
obbett He was heavily in debt and had large 
ra life fixed obligations for rent and other 


after my long fatigue and anxious 
labours; and. as I saw that this was 
a mere begi/initig of a month of it, 
she breakfasting in bed everyday, 
and having the sofa to lounge on. 
and the nark to lake exercise in, 
to provide strength of lungs and 
the power of sustaining wakeful- 
ness at nights, I also saw. that 1 
must give up the affair of Popay, 
or gel out of my house. Therefore 
as soon as it was light, 1 called up 
my man. and. decamped to Bolt 
Court; and there 1 remained 'till 
the day when the king prorogued 
us. 

As the letter suggests, after Cob- 


expenses, so he couid not slacken off beti had holed up at Bolt Court he 
lus \vming.s The loiul burden proved refused to go home. He discharged 
too much for him. . ^ ^ ^e girl in charge of his office, claim- 

In July 1833. six months after the jng that she had robbed him and had 
new ression of Parliament had be- sided with his family in the dispute, 
nn, Cobbett sudde^ moved out .of He announced to the world through 
the family house. They were then several strange articles in The Polith 
living in Crown street, Westminster, cal Register that there were consoir- 


In July 1833, six months after the 


■iTing in truiTii aucci, i>Tcaiiiiiiiaii:i. coi Mgister mat mere were conspir- 
so that he could be near to the acics against him. The alleged ob- 
House of Commons. Cobbett moved jects for the conspiracies, Cobbett 
out of the family house and went to claimed, were to give his children 
M office m Bolt Court, credit for the books he had written, 

off Fleet Street. to destroy The Political Register, and 

He wrote a troubled, irrational let- to unseal him us an MP. He bought 
ter to a friend explaining his con- locks by the dozen to secure all toe 
duct, one of the important letters doors and chests at his farm, 
held by Cornell Uniyersiw. The let- There is little doubt' that Cobbett 
ter explains that Cobbett had arrived was suffering from a serious metal 
home at two o'clock in the morning and physical breakdown. Something 
after a meeting of a parliamentary of the sort was perceived by Thomas 
committee inquiring into the activi- Babbington Macaulay, who served in 
ties of William Popay, a police spy Parliamem with Cobbeil, and who 
and provocateur: wrote in his diary: ' 

I . . . had to creep into my bed -in truth his faculties were im- 

without B bowl of warm milk and paired by age; and the late hours 

a little tea in it, which I always of the House probably assist^ to 

wish for in such a case. 1 found enfeeble his body and consequent- 

neither bowl nor fire, and nobody ly his mind. His egotism and his 

suspicion tliat ever^ody was in a 

f ilot against him increased and at 
Bst Bltuined such a height that he 
was really as mad as Rousseau. 
Poor creature. I could write a very- 
curious and entertaining article on 
him, if 1 chose.” 

But Macaulay did not choose to 
do so - unless, of course, a future 
bi^rapher unearths such a prize. 

To make myself perfectly clear 
about Cobbett's condition after his 
breakdown, he seems to have been 
completely reasonable most of- the 
time and on most sut^ects. His ill- 
ness appeared only intermittently, 
and most remarkedly in relation to 
his own family, a type of derange- 
■ ment which seems to be not uncom- 
mon among those suffering from 
paranoid schizophrenia. 

Continuing lylth Cobbett’s Inst 
years, from July 1833 when he left 
the Crown Street house until his 
death in June 1835, Cobbett lived 
separately itom his family - either at 
his Bolt Court office or at the farm 


and provocateur; 

I . . . had to creep into my bed 
without B bowl of warm milk and 
a little tea in it, which I always 
' wish for in such a case. I found 
neither bowl nor fire, and nobody 


'■ , 'S’-* I 

i,'- 

•yrV-r 

if. f'l :;jis t 
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Jnwy man7 extrabrd- The painting of Cobbett in toe National Portrait Galleiy. 

VSiaceldewted n i«ra. «f o have Bs to thc causB of the but the man to let me in, though 

fjo-volume Wogralhi ffi: verJ Snrit would seem that James there was wife, three daugliteni, 

>>«• •■“‘I .h‘r lorhoure * Ibe S m.n to death. , offered me 

K‘'oteons'’Uid. •“ have one moment. ,leep, 


he had recently taken at Normandy, 
near Ash, not far from his birthplace 
in Farnham. The only member of his 
family with whom he was on speak- 
ing terms was his oldest son. William 
junior, who stayed with his father 
until April 1834. Then he too left 
him, declaring that he could no lon- 
ger piit up with Cobbett’s tyranny. 

No member of the family except 
William junior was allowecT to visit 
Cobbett until toe day of his death. 
There never was any wordly recon- 
ciliation either with any of ine other 
six Cobbett children or with his wife 
Nancy, although she, when finally 
admitt^ to the sick room, did what 
she could to make his last moments 
comfortable by bathing his temples 
and moistening his lips. 

To avoid over-emphasis on the 
sombre side of Cobbett’s end, 1 will 
quote a parwaph from issue no. 9 
of the Political Penny Magazine, 
which recalls the saucy Cobbett we 
all. know. By way of background 1 
might explain that the philologists 
agree that until Cobbett’s . lime thore- 
was no distinction between upper 

I ronrmi oiuicry. 'Th® ®vemge 

' Englishman of 1800 pronounced his 

but the man to let me in, though wor^ In much the same way as the 
there was wife, three daughters, average AmericAn does in 1980 - 
two sons, and two maid servants in using the flat a in words like “grass" 
the house, all in 'good beds of my and "path”, and sounding bis r’s in 
providing. Too nappy should 1 words like "hard" or “danur’’. But 
have been, however, if this had during the laltei* part of Cobbett’s 
been alt. But when I got into that life, people who fancied themselves 
bed which 1 so much needed for belter than the rest began adopting a 
rest as well as for sleep, that ton- pronunciation close to modern-day 

S »c, which for more than 20 years upper-class English, 
as been my. great curse, and This bears ort the incident that 
which would have worried any occurred on thq date -of Cobbett’s 
other man to death, suffered me . death; June 18,: 1835, described in 
not to have one moment’s sleep, the following account: 


"... one of his men was sent off 
10 Farnham for the doctor, who 
arrived at about six . . . the doc- 
tor, seeing that life would soon 
close, began very cautiously, and 
in a manner, that to Mr Cobbett, 
seem rather affected, to enquire 
whether he wished to draw up any 
'testamentary document’, observ- 
ing that, if he did, “he might as 
well do it now as at any other 
lime.' 'Not,' he continued, ‘that 
there is any dainja,’ > (danger). 
To which Mr Cobbett immediately 
replied - '1 have done everything 
that is necessary in that respect 
. . . Before the doctor hnd quit- 
ted the room, Mr Cobbett nap- 

E rncd to hear him cough, and not 
eing disinclined to a ntiie sarcas- 
ric jocularity, spoke to him with 
mucli apparent gravity, and in the 


same affected drawl, saying: ’Doc- 
tor, do you lake anything Tor that 
cough?' ‘No! Sir,' replied Escula- 


E ius. Then.' continued Mr Cob- 
cit. ‘I think that you should;' and 
looking very archly, he added - 
'not that I mink there is any doin’ 
ja.' The doctor looked rather 
blank at this humorous sally; and 
as he was leaving the bed-side, Mr 
Cobbeti added, with one uf his 
arch and laughing winks of llie 
»e. 'There, take tout, my buck!"' 
Thus up lu almost the last moment 
of Cobbett's life, he was able to 
indulge in his love of puncturing 
pomposity. 

You will rccog^nize that 1 have 
given only n few niehlights uf those 
confusing years, which I have re- 

[ lorted as calmly and slraightforward- 
y as I know how, having in mind 
throughout a sentence written by 
Cobbett himself. 

“No man has a right to pry into 
his neighbor's private concerns 
. . . but . . . when he comes for- 
ward as a candidate for public 
admirntion, esteem, or compas- 
sion, his opinions, his principles, 
his motives, every action or his 
life, public or private, become the 
fair subject of public discussion." 

1 will quickly add that I think it is 
quite wrong to place too much 
emphasis on the last years of a man's- 
life after his health has. given way. 
Cobbett's conduct after nis break- 
down is of interest to any . one in- 
terested in Cobbett as an iridividual, 
but it cannot efface his remarkable 
labours in the years prior to that: 
date.. And even .after his breakdown, 
Cobbett's concern always was the 
welfare of the poor and helpless. 
The last article he wrote for The 
Political Register, published a few 
days before his death, contained an 
attack on the hnrsh amendments re- 
cently made to the poor laws. Forty 
years before, at a lime when he was 
regarded as a confirmed Tory he had 
strongly condemned the failure of 
the avic authorities in Philadelphia 
to make provision for the removal of 
the poor from the city during n yei- 
low fever epidemic. He wrote; “If 
the treasury be full, as it is said to 
be, let it be emptied instantly, that 
the poor may have the same chance, 
of living ns tne rich." Throughout his 
life, and until his last breath, he 
remained the Poor Man’s Friend. 

Whnt I have said leaves un- 
answered one maior question. How . 
could Cobbett write such a glowing' 
account of his family relations as be ' 
did in Advice to Young Men, pub- 
lished in 1830, three years after Nan- 
cy’s attempted suicide? How could 
he, in the same book tell his readers 


bi^raphcr unearths such a prize. 

TO make myself perfectly clear 
about Cobbett's condition after his 


liiai men “ought to keep their ex- 

f lenses within the bounds of their 
ncome, be it what it may", a rule 
that he had been violating himself 
for toe past 30 years? My answer Is 
that Gobbed had two lives; first, his 
day-to-day existence, and second a 
vision of whot he wanted to be, 
which was as real to him as the first. 
He wanted to be a good husband, a 
good father, a sound economist |n 
nis personal affairs. This was liis 
vision, and titis is what he wrote 
about. But, like most of us.'he did 
not live fully up to his vision, and as 
time went ■ on the. gap between 
day-to-day existence and vision 
Widened. Still, one must say, what a 
wonderful vision! 

The author lua written a two-voUifiie 
biography of Wittlam Cobbett, to be 
published by .CaiiiMdgd Unlvaaity 
Press. 
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BOOKS 


Reconstructing a ‘good for man’ 


by Peter Winch 

After Virtue: a study Jn moral theory 
by Alasdair MacIntyre 
Duckworth, £24.00 
ISBN 0 7IS6 0933 5 

On the first page of his preface Pro- 
fessor MacIntyre refers to the gener- 
al tendency or his earlier work (since 
1966) and notes: 

I seemed to be asserting that the 
nature of moral community and 
moral Judgement in distinctively 
modern societtes was such rliat ti 
was no longer possible to appeal 
to moral criteria in a way that had 
been possible in other times and 
places - and that this was a morni 
caJamityl But to what could I be 
appealing, if my own analysis was 
correct? 

The last question seems to remove 
the loop-hole su^sted by the 
phrase “in a way that" in the pre- 
vious sentence and to emjshastze thni 
the contempornry loss of a court of 
moral appeal is indeed nearly abso- 
lute. And MacIntyre's first chapter 
confirms this interpretation, with its 
comparison of the modern moral 
condition with that of a society 
which, due to some series of cosmic 
calasirophies, has inherited merely a 
jumble of meaningless fragments of a 
previously flourishing natural scien- 
ce, people pursuing these under the 
ineradicable illusion that what they 
arc doing is the real thing and makes 
some scientific sense. Tins, he is sug- 
gesting. is our own condition vis-d- 
vis morality. 

This book is intended to answer 
the challenge I have quoted from its 
preface. In my view its attempt to do 
so is, in the end, broken-backed be- i 
cause the nature of the problem, as i 
it is conceived in that opening analo* ^ 
gy With a lost, fragmented semnee, is I 
never clearly gras^. Morality is not 
a set of theories or of forms of ] 
inquiry after the fashion of science. I 
The meaning of “iheory'’ in the < 
book's subtitle is never discussed and * 
the. notion of “rationality'' which is « 
so fundamental both to the concept- I 
tion of the problem and the form of 
the book's response to it Is also i 
never articulated. This last point is * 
. .^ar^ngly conceded three pages be- I 
^re. the end of the Riitd. chapter arul ' 
® promised which 

mil nil the lacuna. But until we have 
tbte-'ww work; Vra can'oluly discum' 

■' Aftp" Virtue 'in terms 'of what- we 
already have to hand/ 


. ..!; -.l. have started 
: negative note and indeed the book 
. Itself starts falteringjy. But It Is high 
’ time I m^e dear that I think 
V'bftie a fasanating work, by far the 
b«t thing MacIntyre has yet done 
. abd (in case anyone should misinter- 
pret that last remark as a back- 
Mndrt compUment); by far the most 


morality as such and therefore at ail ask what were the tasks confronting 
times. Exccutina a manoeuvre of the person in question and to what 
which he shows himself to be a mas- extent he acnieved them. Epic 
ter on more than this one occasion, poems and sagas depict heroic 
he claims to meet this objection head societies in which these questions 
on, but in fact flies off at a tangent, have a clear application and an un- 
Hc embarks on an examlnation'of ambiguous answer because there 
emptivism, a theory according to “morality and social structure are in 
which there is no such thing as a fact one and the same . . . Ilierc is 
rational resolution of moral disagree- only one set of social bonds" (page 
ments since these are essentially con- 116). Even if there ever were 
tests for which the only essential socteties just like that, they are of 
standard of assessment is the success course long lost, and for ever. But, 
or ^lure of the partidpants in per- MacIntyre tbinte, morally pluralistic 
suading one another to adopt the cultures need to assess themselves by 
attitudes each respectively favours, reference to such quasi-mythological 
the method of such persuaslort being prototypes; what they (ana a fortiori 
characterization of we) need is some conception of a 
,®. “njoral”. Not- veiy “good for man" which wll provide 

plausibly Maclnt);re presents this .form and limit to what pamcular 
theory as a reflection of what moral individuals take as their own lives’ 
discussion has actually come to be in goals. Otherwise individual choices 
our contemporary society. When I of lif^tyle will be "arbitrary" and 
say not very plausibly", I don't of there will be “loo much" and “too 
courw wish to deny that much so- great" a variety. This last claim is 
called moral dispute does take this fuadamental to MacIntyre's critique 
form. But I cannot see that Macin- of modernity; it is a fairly serious 
tyre does anything to show that this gap in his argument that he says so 
In,® modern phenc^menon. nttle about wiiat he undersianu bv 


/HI r. .. Bkiwui w,iai lie uuuciaiailua uy 

(Plato after all portrays the Sophists arbitrariness or about what are his 
ns both proceeding and theorizing criteria of excessive variety. The 

**'5 more so in that his account of a con- 
he suf- ception of virtue which would be 
naently note that emonvism and its usable by us essentially presupposes 
08ve not by any means a pluralistic background, 
held the field uncontested in modern Aristotle's was the classic attempt 
limes as ac^unts of moral discourse, to articulate a conception of a “good 
.k- W well be truth in for man" in the context of which a 
1™ rontempor- plurality of goods for individual men 

*o.re 's jn which sheer could be understood. MacIntyre, 

fi i “ some of Arislofic’s 

larly common form which moral weaknesses, virtually defines his own 

® I?. wh*ch MacIntyre IS rather conception: a task made t^ssary 

Form 1: ^‘^ominant modern both by the discrediting of the bfol- 

fnrm tt.i.?*.? ^ •'IP* on which Aristoflc's own account 

Xo /^morni ratM idcntifi- rested and also by the modernist 

which ‘ ^ H*“'‘P®f‘on of the place this concep- 

tron sho^d occupy by a spurious and 
oufeaucthUc: 

poriant for the general structure of ^ „ . , ' 

the book's argument than may at ,i,* extremely good 


the book's argument than may at ,i,;nP. 
first appear. It su^sts a danger in Si S-fit m 
the close (and often illuminating) 



connexion 


(and o“ficn illuminating) 

MacIntyre sees between to provide a "rauonal, 

at and sncininidcai foundapon for a morality no lonBef 


about this last notion, 
a legacy of the Enlight- Professor Alasdair MacIntyre 


philosophical and socIoloElcal issues .tor a morality no longer' neo-Aristptelian conception of hu- 

The fact that a certain way of think- PI":?.? , ® providing man good, which is apt for the con- 
ing about morality is dominant is the roentmable roles for its members, ditions of modern life and consonant 

cufiuie of a particular time fa tvoe of .wsirable rewards for the su> with those features of our modern 
fact which MacIntyre sometimes acting out of those roles, and ways of thinking which are not spu- 

takes himself to have established OT- . Note: Aristotle, not Plato, 

rather more easily than I find ^^eepted religious belief. This unsuc- Although MacIntyre does discuss Pla- 
altogether comfortaole) would not eeMCiil attempt by Enlightenment to he does not really understand him 
show that this was what "moral rettonal'anj ground virtue . gave “ o»nng a serious rival account of 
thinking" meant at that time. On the ^®f“tyro thinks, to the belief morality. Plato "accepts that the con- 
oatUrary, the fact that it had rivals u roason cou/d provide a basis for repts of virtue and goodness on the 

however weak - and even if onlv JT® expertise of a morally neutral o«e hand and tliose of happiness. 

nn1(>nttn1 _ um.iIjI ‘ ' DUreaUCratlG itianQDAr /aa SliCTMie nnH fha 


S '&\- ■ ■■■■ 

:j ■ 

'ii- 


,• • , , -r— am ujc iiiuai 

stimulBbng new book in moral philo- 
sophy i have read in many: a long 
year. Even if MacIntyre does • not 
succMd in doing whal he thinks he 
has done, he certainly has an eye for 
problems, both philosophical and 
soaologicar . - it has of course long 
be«n;h;fe cpntenliop that, the formOT- 
9Minp< pAperly -W , jpaaped Id,, ab--*; 
; strtoUon: 

_ '<Un1nufeMlut ..1 “n 


important for our understanding of a ?. 7°^ human exist- 'toked in a fundamentally different 

concept than what is commonly which the contrivance of way from Aristotle. MacIntyre shares 

taken to be standard for that con- ** in central part the man- ifVistotlc's own radical misunderstand- 

cept. To explore a concept philo- of human beinu into com- *og of Plato in this respect. Aristotle 

pphically is to try to delineate, or at SK®"* patterns of behaviour" (page criticized the Platonic "form of the' 
least make ramn fnr all Its fs) and the manaaer morenwr fr&a' good on the omnnHa thaf ■* 


applications: 


uiiu [Q analyse a cut- ■•-“‘ v own auuioniy oy wnwjiuqn or someining attaln- 
lure s concepts in terms of what is ^PPoating ■ to his manipulative ex- able. But It was never meant to be 
dqminant at a given lime is to do R*»her u — . 


I. uiwa,u lu UD. 

*tother, it was a standard against 


, metic MncferBtnndJng with, a .bHlHance 
' ■ ’"'•S* - froquenlW Ihuminates ^dgrk 
rortwis. It is good that U would* 
.bq not takinglt'Seiidusiy.if one were- 
Wl to bb.na crilfel of ft as ohd can. 

1 an> sure that' I shall hot -be in a 
mlnorily.ia wMling.all of .•niy,, stu- 
dents to -read -it; aiih' I hope. Very 
much that: iu. jaublishar will no 
lime in bringing out i a paperback 
edition at a price wljfeh will make 
this possible. : 

The iiiain manifestation of our 
doniemporary moral disorder, as 
MacIntyre conceives it;' is identified 
as the widespread ancT- intractable 
character of disagreement on fun-i 
damenlal moral issues. . MacIntyre 
very quickly acknowledges the> ol^, 
vioiis objection that there Is nothing, 
particularly contemporary about this; 
but that ' it (s ' n ' characteristio ‘ of 


ai^ys.awareoime-^^^^ conception antT'-the ih- 

|us soclologlzirtg of ii phllosbpWcal sifo^ qipadty. ' 

issues exposes him.- . I:, • , and reliable His own accoiiht -of the role of 

To resume MacIntyre brilfiahtly , (and of the virtues) in 


fraMenttrig ^irto- , a :collectl6n of 
• • ' (wf^an) orn as. eltianatlhg , 

from. 6 /‘nothintoW XSartre).. This 


rom numan .aH airfe , .l, • 7 . ocuviiy 

mrough which goods internal to that 
. iwacijiiyre argwn!R5^nS ®‘‘® realized in the’ 

3lovlnii''flr0timiSki« .c^ . course of Lrvtne in 




> to. -rgfef things' ’'dxadtl/ 


"right". How would one wpliiD 
what “right” meant here to som«M 
who could see no point in the stmi- 
glo?) MacIntyre makes the inporbii' 
point that such goods chanctensfr 
cally enrich the \^ole comnuuuty n 
participants in the relevant ortew 
and not just the individual who 
have been responrible for Uiw 
achievement; and this is made w 
basis for a telling critique a 
philosophical tracn^tion whi» ^ 
morality in terms of a conflict 
tween egoism and altruism, ^ 

A “narrative", as undenlood W 
MacIntyre is something that 
enactcu as well as recounted! ^ 
is in his actions and 
as in his fictions, essentially « 
(oiling aniind" (page 201). pc >5^ 
ligibiniy of actions derives fr^ og 
place in the narrativc(s) which W 
agent is enacting; and narrative » 
be enacted because men live in^c*^ 
munities in which “pr****^., ^ 
cultivated which make 
achievement of characl^sw^ 
daily internal) goods- ^ 
importance in numan life hes to ^ 

role in making possible the ^ 

between human beings m tenp 
which all this can ^ on. , . , ^ 

I have condensed and 
here a very rich and subtle & 
in order to leave niy^l,*Pj!5tfal 
address what I see as the 
difficuity in MacIntyre s lelcowS 
way of putting things- 
way, curious in a Jjow 
acknowledges such ® of 

Weber that no me?tipn « 

Weber’s important isunctio*! W . 

the teleologically retfonal Kj 
ratloml) and wnal is {*** jj 
relation to values {^rtrpHof^j^^ 

An enacted narrative 
lived out in time. of 

aizes two charactemtic 
narrative’s temporahty: a 
of unpredictability and * jon- 
teleolodcal character • flitch; 
cemed^rei with the if 
MacIntyre seems to "'an* 
from the very natufo 
position in the midst _ 

• ■ ■ ■ continued W 
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Classical 
critics 

Criticism In Antiquity 
by D. A. Russell 
Duckworth, £18.00 
ISBN 0 716 1516 5 

Twenty years ago, Mr Russell tells 
us, he started working on the treatise 
On Sublimi^ attributed to Longi- 
nus, in the hope that it would help 
him to a better understanding of the 
guides of ancient literature. His 
(ext and commentary of “Longinus" 
appeared in 1964; since then there 
has been a succession of important 
articles on ancient literary theory, 
t coUectioo of translated source 
material (Russell and Winterbottom 
Ancient Literary Criticism), and a 
text and comtrientaiy (with N. G. 
Wilson) on Menander the rhetor- 
ician, published by Oxford earlier this 
year. Here now is the synthesis, for 
the student and the general reader, 
of the subject which Mr Russell has 
made peculiarly his own. 

And a very curious subject it is. 
Homer, Aeschylus, Plato, Virgil - 
the best of the ancient authors pro- 
duced works which are great litera- 
ture by anybody's standards. 'Ilie 
ancients themselves recognized their 
neatness and studied them intensely. 
Yet after centuries of such study 
critics were still sa^ng in all serious- 
ness that Thucydideses History was 
written in imitation of the grandeur 
of Pindar, that the Dido narrative in 
Vitgil's Aeneid IV was almost comic 
in style, and that Lucan did pot count 
as a poet at ail "because he is seen 
to have composed histories, not a 
pqem" - judgments which seem to us 
onye, wrong-headed, or grotesquely 
beside the point. Not ail the ancient 
^ were that bad; Mr Russell 
praises the intelligence and 
Of Aristotle in the Poetics, of 
Wflgfnus", and of Tacitus in the 
but on the whole his ver- 
dict IS that “the normal practice of 
H|icient critics is quite inadequate for 
die literature they were considering". 
One of the main reasons, he sug- 
s that the critic’s work was 
/ Pjopefiy distinguished from 
»k . scholar, the moralist and 
S® uf'JV rhetoric - of whom 
■M iWrd in particular looms inevit- 
8f y law in this book. The deplo^ ’ 
able effc^ of rhetorical education 
S. literature have often 

wn dwelt on, in ancient as in mod- 
fH» IH“' W*" Rttssell sees its 
38 well: oratorical training 
encouraged hard thinking, verbal 
jnd logical mgemiity, and shrewd 
observation", and even 
6pcL declined Into classroom 

oeci^atlons on fictional themes, 
ttu indulgence in fantasy and fun” 
™y be seen as a Uberallzlng Influence 
®pcouragcment towards 
,*4utorature. He is sceptical 
he toHuence ot declama- 
on fh?? Latin” prose style - 
?ov«: "Asianism" con- 

also !^®r* reader must consult 
rSn. K *1. ^“^eatber’s excellent 
^1 book on 'the elder. Seneca. ' 

leal eri?eS?®*i7,” 333essed on rhetor* 
to treat its 

'votSs ifu S' sp^afa.ble from the - 
Kiorin^u '^re^d in, and togic^y 

tloShSJSlhaUy^and in our reia- 
^ cenSfn^i? other, in the light 


^ ^ other, in the light 

sha^^tuS^'JPdons .of a possible 
ktin ® toture in which lior- 

Wd otS»^ beckon .ns forward 


1 ° ithe^nsf®** luslios important 

cep&f of’ o«r -acUoiis £1 con- 
^3clr\tvre L?® toturc. Why d6es 
P'lt .equal emphasis on 
lion I ca? "0* asK the ques- 

Pe^ble about his 

Msi in^iKS' ^ ro*i»t well con- 
(correctly) 

hw to past and future 

ft niala?L?® asymmetrical, in 

by what I 

‘ .. sense. 


■ “hcfi-le 

I anecdote about Menander: asked 
why he hadn't finished his play, he 
^ooe the plot - 
all he had to do was write the lines: 
t"®re .spoke ‘a man with a rhetorical 
mmd Elsewhere Mr Russell cites 
the Aeneid as an example of poetrv 
whose content could hardly be para- 
phrased in other words; and yet 
Donatus tells us that Virgil wrote a 
prose draft first, and then turned it 
mto hexameters (thus enabling 
Kol^ri Graves, in a notorious de- 
bunking lecture, to brand him "the 
Anti-poet"), which suggests that 
even the greatest authors may have 
had more in common with their in- 
adMuate critics than we think. 

This is a very attractive book, well 
written, informative, and with the 
added bonus of some translated 
sources which did not find a place in 
the Russell and Winterbottom collec- 
tion. Highly reco mmended. 

T. P, Wiseman 

T. P. Wiseman is profasor of classics 
at the University of txeler. 

Mise en 
scene 

An Introduction to French 
Clasrica! Tragedy 
by C. J. Gossip 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 26168 2 

Anybody who has been involved in the 
business of explaining the great “cias- 
sicai” tragedies of seventeenth-century 
Prance to minds formed by and attuned 
to English traditions will agree with Dr 
Gossip that the existing surveys and 
studies still leave room for a readily 
comprehensible exposition of certain 
basic matters, both historical and tech- 
nical, which are essential for the appre- 
ciation of the elevation of Corneille or 
the subtlety of Racine. 

These matters include the physical 
arrangements of such theatres as ex- 
isted; the circumstances in which both 
playwrights and actors functioned; the 
extensive background of dramatic 
theory, from Ar»totle onwards and, of 
course, the moral attitudes and the 
changing sodai and political back- 
ground oy which the dramatists were 
a^cted, if only because of the need for 
.patronage. 

in offering a compact coverage of 
this ground, the author has drawn on 
an extensive knowledge both of estab- 
lished authorities such as Bray or 
Scherer and of some recent writers and 
scholars, to produce a dozen or so 
manageable chapters, dealing first with 
such practical matters as the original 
staging of the plays, the nature of the 
public and the significance of actual 
publications, before tackling the in- 
evitable questions of sources, outward 
forms, the unities, the prindpies of 
action and characterization, or those 
linguistic conventions and general 
proprieties which provide such marked 
contrasts with English drama. At the. 
end, there is a short and nbt ve^ 
condusive discussion of the '-tragic 
element" as such; and a tailpiece on tpe 
subject of seventeenth-century critio- 
ism and .its e^ts. 

Ail of this material is helpful; the 
presentation is workmanlike arid the 
style unpretentious and readable; arid 
Dr Gosup has do ne a creditable job in 

as affecting what has happened. So 
he mi^t conclude (incorrectly), 1 
can act intelUgibiy fef the sake of 
some foture possioility, but not for 
the sake of some past actuality: 
What we call “acting- for the sake of 
something in the past’’, ho might 
claim, can only really be acting in 
order to bring about (and therwre 
for the sake of) some state of arfalrs 
in the future, even if some past 
event causes us to act in mat. way. 

Consider the following dialoguei 

A: I can’t do that. It’s the kind of 

behaviour which always upset my 

mother. , 

B: But she’s dead. , 

A: What’s that got to do witiv it/ 

B Is thinking tereologcaliy, A is 
not, even though he is m roj***® 

consequinebs; what b ‘*.®®*?‘,^®J? i 
hla,(|^l.s|oa.i 8 .,sorae^liig ifi : 


expiainingnS^xampIe^S^^^^h 

relate to the Aristotelian principle 
ot imitatjon, or how such conventional 
constraints" can be turned to positive 
advantage by skilled practitioners. It 
IS, no doubt, salutary ror all of us to be 
reminded that the division of plavs into 

IS regulated in (he first instance by 
the life of a tallow-candle; that the 
playwrights of the time wrote for 
specific and often limited companies 
of actors, or that they worked in an 
aimospliere of intense competition 
and rivalry. 

So far as it goes, therefore, the 
malenal of the book is unexception- 
wie: and if any criticism is to be made 
<n It, this can only be on the grounds 
tojti 'f does nol go quite far enough to 
mlfil all the desires of the author 
himself, who is apologetic about such 
deadly academic excesses as "linguistic 
line-by-line analysis", and concerned, 
laudably enough, with the text ns a 
dramatic entity and a play as a living 
thiM to be staged. The trouble is, that 
dealing so much with external factors 
and influences, or with categorized 
techniques - monologues, riciis, 
mne-Iinking and so on - he seems to 
have allowed himself insufficient scope 
for communicating his own specific 
enthusiasms. Since the reader is 
assumed to be a complete or relative 
newcomer to the subject, there ought, 
one feels, to be some point in the book 
where it becomes clear why Racine's 
incandescent intensity can take us by 
the throat; or why the moral conflicts 
or intellectua] passions of Cornelian 
characters can still be genuinely 
meaningful, even for twentieth- 
century English people. 

If this is lacking, it is probably 
because, as a well-trained and well- 
informed academic, the author can 
always see all sides of a question and all 
the possibilities of qualification; and 
knows, for example, that in the seven- 
teenth century there was no agreed and 
accepted concept even of the "tragic 
element". This being so, the notion of 
classical tragedy as theatrical experi- 
ence tends to get lost in discussions of 
what Corneille may have thought that 
Aristotle really meant by catharsis. 

Yet Dr Gossip obviously has in- 
teresting things to say, if only he could 
find the space to develop them - about 
Corneille as a “maverick"; about the 
range of Racine's vocabulary (wider 
than used to be thought); or Corneille's 
search for psychological credibUity in 
his handling of a beau sujet. 

For tills reason, oae hopes that this 
solid and useful book will be foUov^ 
by a more enterprising and more 








Jonson 

Macmillan, LLfi.QO 
ISBN 0 333 27S14 4 

These two • books, from- the same 
publisher, have a similar strategy and 
a common interest in the comedy of 
Jonson and Shakespeare. 

Mr Grene discusses the idea of 
audience-author relationships by 
means of a critical commentary on a 
number of plays grouped for com- 
parison and contrast; in his middle 
chapters, where Molfere nnd Jonson 
are Ills subject (and where nil the 


plays are superb) every reader will 
rind much to quicken his interest. 

Mr Parley-Hills also begins with an 
iniroductoiy chapter setting out his 
governing idea of tlie comm, and in 


subsequent chapters he pursues a 
chosen range of bitter, benevolent, 
and ambivalent or “neutral" comic 


personal one, giving more scope for the 
critical insights which are unaoubtedly 
waiting to be expounded. 


waiting to be expounded. 

In the meantime, the main benefi- 
ciaries of the present volume are likely 
to be students in traditional Frencn 
departments rather than the uniniti- 
ated playgoers to whom it is ostensibly 
directed. 


plays, grouped for comparison and 
contrast. He inspects Jonson, Mid- 
dleton, Dekkcr, Brome, and The 
Taming of the Shrew. The title of his 
book IS tnerefbre decidedly mislead- 
ing: he restricts himself to English 
plays of the period 1593-1641, and 
his sampling of tlie comic is not 
intended to be exhaustive. The point 
is not made merely as a reviewer's 
quibble: “English Renaissance" is 
the only proper term; “The Renaiss- 
ance" must surely mean the Con- 
tinental cultural phase beginning at 
least n century earlier. 

The study of Elizabethan and 
seveoteenth-centu^ drama today is 
much preoccupieef with the diner- 
ence between a printed play-text 
(which may be read as a. prose or 
poetic narrative at the reader's own 
pace and revisited at will) and a 
performance baaed on tlie same text 
by actors before an audience. It is in 
this iatter field that developments in 
modem anthropolo^ ana literary 


J. H. Broome 

7. H. Broome is professor of French at 
the University of Keele. 

The last 
laugh 

Shakespeare, Jonson, Mollere: 
the co^ contract 
.by Nlchqlu Grene 
Macmillan, £I5.C|0.' 

ISBN 0 300 232108 5 : ^ . • 

The Comic In Renaissance Comedy 
by David Farley-Hllls 

So 1 think MacIntyre is wrong when 
he claims foot the image of the fu- 
ture which informs our actions. "al- 
ways presents itself in the form of a 
telos - or of a variety of ends or 
goals - towanis which we are eitiier 
movlng or feiting to move in foe 
present" (page 201); And for reasons 
which have foe same root I think he 
is also wrong to suppose that the 
fundamental concepts which make it 
possible to ranceive a human life as 
King capable of having an intqlllgl- 
ble unity are success and failure. 

This IS- a very fundamental dis- 
element Indeed. But I.hope I have 
succeeded in presenting my disagree- 
ment in such a way as to bring out 
how important I mink MacIntyre's 
book is and how worth disagreeing 
with.. 

Peter Winch is pnfessdr of pMlth 
sop!iy,auKldMotteg\^ ... ^ 


. modem anthropolo^ and literary 
I discourse assaaatea^with Paris or, 
, say, Yale, have interested students 
of drama. At foe same time, impor- 
r tant new work is being done in 
quasi-archaeoloDcal investigation of 
. early seventeenth-century playhouses 
in London, and valuable studies of 
. the pageantry of Court and City, of 
' the repertoires of parlicalar acting 
companies, of the lives of theatrical 
entrepreneurs and of individual dra- 
matists, supplement the continuing 
work on social and political back- 
ground as it bears upon specific 
plays, and on the piaytexts them- 
Mlves os evidence of (he original 
staging and acting conventions of the 
time. Neither or these books is an 
original contribution to any of these 
areas or indeed makes any sustained 
use of recent scholarahip or theory, 
ir iS oimcuit indeed for the non- 
. specialist to know where to look if 
he wants to keep up with the field, 
and yet if recent research is to te of 
value it can only be so when it is 
assimilated by the single conscious- 
ness of the individunl encounteriiig a 
play-text or a performance. ■’Ine 
nairative-based discussion of a play 
is a modest metliod of approach in- 
deed; in intelligent minds it remains 
' serviceable so long as its severe 
limitations are recognized and in- 
sisted on,, but Its value is likely to 
depend on the sensiUvity.of the critic 
to the multiplicity of impressions, 
verbal an^ visual, static and dyna- 
mic, which every spectator receives 
from 'moment to moment in . perform- 
ance. Both Mr Farley-Hilis and Mr 
Grene are sensitive to (he. theatrical 
provenance of the texts they discuss, 
but they make few references to speci- 
fic performances and are ready to 
assume stable, ideal, imaginary per- 
formances as the basis of discussion. 
What interests both of. them is the 
dramatist's manipulation of audieocef 
reader response. Here, admirably, 
,is Mr'.Gr^ne. dlsqussing Le fiialade: 


Mollhre 

Imaginaire\ 

To think of Molifere performing Le 
Maiade Imaginaire on the point of 
death . . . How couid MoMbre, 
who must bnve known that he was 
critically ill, if not dying, have 
jested about illness? ... ’1% begin 
with, there is the sheer audacious- 
ness of impersonating Argan, the 
man who pretends to be ill, but 
whose robust good health is appa- 
rent in the raging energy he shows 
whenever he is thwarted. Argan 
nsks nervously when it is suggested 
he should sliam dead - “/Vy a-iil 
point qtietqiie danger rt contrefaire 
le inori?** 

Mr Grene notes the possibility that 
the repertory audience enjoyed the 
familiarily of the actor and his tech- 
nique (including the tubercular 
cough which, being unsuppressible, 
Molibre wrote into his parts) and 
supposes that here in Argan's speech 
he found a means of transferring his 
private illness into the public realm 
of comedy, so making it a subject at 
which his audience “could comfort- 
ably laugh". 

Yet it is not certain that the rc- 
sp^onse need or must be “comforl- 
able". Mr Grene is illuminating in 
analysing the complexity of sudi a 
dramatic moment, but he feels the 
need to settle for a firm response in 
the end; here it seems the claims of 
his argument's thesis are permitted 
to over-rule a recorded unstable re- 
sponse, and the acknowledged blunt- 
ness of such terms as ■ ‘funny*’, 
"amusement'*, “comic", nevertheless 
intrude (heir oversimplificatcons. The 
consequence of discussing Le Maiade 
Imaginaire in juxtaposition to Ben 
Jonson's comeoy is obviously highly 
profitable: it illuminates the art of 
both dramatists: and no. doubt Mr 
Grepe would assent to Mr Farley- 
HJIIs’s proposition, the governing 
idea of The Comic in Renaissance 
Comedy,' that comic plays of the 
period have in common a double or 
multiple structure which enables (he 
same propositions and events to be 
viewed contnneingiy from a number 
of angles, and that the plays vary in 
the ways they allow the audience to 
find a point of transcendence, or to 
.deny them any resolved attitude to- 
wards what they have seen. Yet Mr 
Farley-Hilis is reluctant, too, to 
grant Jonson in 7/ie Aichemist the 
profoundest kind of ambivalence and 
the power precisely to deny us com- 
fort; for Mr Farley-Hilis Jonson 
“uses a constant stream of Christian 
allusion that asks the alert viewer to ' 
measure what is going on on stage 
by .the standards of Christian trutlr. 
(^ge 78). Once again, the critic -rcr 
cords a complex unstable dynamic in 
the play's action - “we have no few- 
er tnan five levels of perspective con- 
stantly juxtaposed throughout the 
play" - yet his conviction is that the 
exTOrience of the spectator is to find 
(aamiltedly austere) comfort. 

It must be said that Mr Grene 
inspects rather more plays than Mr 
Fbriey-Hlils, and in a considerably 
longer book. Yet for a subject as 
really dauntingly difficult as this, one 
must either inspect more of the great 
masieipieces, as Mr Grene has done 
in discussing Tartuffo, Dom Juan, • 
Measure for Measure, Bartholomew 
Fair, among others, or one must use 


nating exploration of precisely this 
question of Jonson’s manipulation of 
his audience, in his Ben Jonson and 
the Luclanic Tradition (1979). 

,BHan Gibbons 

Brian Gibbons is professor of Eng- 
lish at jd\e, {Jniyfrslty. of Lpetis: • , 
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Universal 

questions 

Cosmos Biid Creator 
by Stanley L. JakJ 
Scottish Academic Press, £6.7.^ 

ISBN 0 7073 0290 0 

Tlie revolution in physics at the be- 
ginning of this century, when com- 
bined with the recession of Ihe'ul- 
axies observed during the 1920s, nas 
led to the development within a sing- 
le lifetime of a new scientiftc cosmtM- 
ogy of extraortUnary scope and intel- 
leclu.ll beauty. Still rapidly develop- 
ing, it is a cojisiruciioii of such pow- 
er and novelty that people were 
bound to ask about irs implications 
for older metaphysical and religious 
perceptions of the world. 

So far, however, there is no ‘ 
agreed answer. The new physics has 
been claimed to be conipatiolc with 
realism, idcaiism and phenomenalism 
in the theory of knowledge; with 
paniheisin, naturalism, theism and 
deism in metaphysics; and with both 
the ethical monotheism of the near- 
eastern group of religions nnd the 
more fluid cosmologies of Buddhism, 
Taoism and other Asian traditions. 
From one point of view we might say 
that the modern perspective, which 
now increasingly merges physics, 
chemistry and biology together, has 
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placed within the solar system and 
within our galaxy for the doing of 
astronomy, and even gives favour- 
able mention to that extremely dub- 
ious idea, the anthropic principle; 
“the universe weighs as much as it 
does because we humans are here”. 
The idea is that if certain general 
features of the Universe had been 
only a little different, wo would not 
be ' here; therefore . . . etc. It is 
surprising to see this kind of teleo- 
logy being revived. But although Juki's 
philosophy is often as dubious as his 
literary style, the interest of his 
subject-matter is sulTicient to make 
his book stimulating. 

Don Cupitt 

Don Cupiti is lecturer in the phllO’ 
sophy oj religion at the University of 


ill <; 


already rendered all earlier perspec- 
tives obsolete; but in a more chas- 
tened mood we may well he led to 
conclude that all the old philosophic- 
al issues remain exactly where they 
were nnd we are none the wiser. 

Stanley L J.-tki is a Hungarian- 
horn Benedictine prie.st who is also a 
physicist and an American academic. 
He lakes only one religion seriously, 
namely Roman Catholicism, and 
within that rr.iditiun, scholastic philo- 
sophy. All other tr.*idilions receive 
very short shrift in this book. Only 
the Christian doctrine of Creation ex 
nifiih by God can give modern sci- 
ence the metaphysical framework it 
needs, the vision of a Universe 
singular, highly specific and highly 
coherent, the material constituents of 
which interact in accordance with 
universal auantifiable hiles. 

Jaki's claint is open to various 
possible objections, and he is aware 
‘of many ;or them. Absolute divine 
■sovereimty over the created order, 
;'preKed^ to the Hmii. easily leads to 
:‘plwi\pmepalisni and occasionalism, 
the philbuphies of Berkeley. 
Malebrencne and. some .Islapiic wri- . 
‘i.ters;. Jaki claims' that the revealed 
doct^e of the . Incarnation safe- 
'guards the creature's real existence 
> and causal , efficacy. 

•Second,. Jaki's emphasis' bn the 
. highiy- coherent and specifle charac- 
ter 01 the modem Universe may lead 
^to Spinozisllc naturalism by en- 
couranng the belief that in the lone- 
' run physia ^|| be able to demons- 
trate a priori that the Universe must 
l» what it fe and cannot be other 
**; he appeals to 

™el s theorem, arguing that 
theoretical physics can never liecome 
a system that can fully prove its own 
necessity, and claims that the ques- 
tions of why there is a world at all 
and why it is just as it is and not 
olh?rwi?ct musitTemaln open aild will 
;’^nth|ne^ tb' .pibvide^^^^^ 
■:,th^ic;ar|uiif^fnt;- . ■ . 

' coherertw and coiitid- 

. ..lUUji.pf development of- the modern 
lUmverse seems to point to a thbr- 
c^iy naturalistic view or mmt; to 
me eventual-abandonment of . mind- 
bMy dualism, and to the risdundaney 
of ai» idatis of d' 9u0crnalurar world 
that tnieracls with ; the oiie physical : 
world. On these ipoinls. Jaki resists a 
thoroughwing naturalistic and evolu- 
tionary view, of man, defends Iniild-' 
..body dualism,, holds whaf soerhs to 
:ba a' rather deistlc view of Ood,iand. 
has nothing ID say ubout a supur- 
.natufhl w'orid.or now we can con- 
ceive of supematumi Interventions 
within a cosmic process which js ds 
lightly corisisteni and coherem as he 
supposes our Universe to be; 

Although he is well aware of the 
objections to the traditional nrmi-^ 
meiil from design, Jaki is in net 
producing a version of it. He corh- 
ments on how favourably , we arc 


Camoridge, 

Fearful 

symmetry 

The Isotropic Universe: an 
Introduction lo modern cosmology 
by D. J. Raine 
Adam Hilgcr, £19.50 
ISBN 0 85274 370 X 

TTie birth of modem cosmology may 
be said lo have occurred about SO 
years ago with the discovery that the 
distant galaxies are receding from us 
with a speed proportionaf to their 
distance. This was interpreted to 
mean that the Universe is expanding 
and gave rise to the now almost 
universally accepted big bang theory, 
in which the universe started ex- 
panding from a state of great density 
some ten billion years ago. The dis- 
covery also opened up an exciting 
new domain lor the application or 

t enerni relativity, the ineory which 
iiiistein had developed only a dec- 
ade earlier and which permitted an 
explanation of the cosinic expansion. 

The second eosmolugical hreak- 
liirough came in IViiS with (he dis- 
covery that the Universe is bathed in 
a sea of tliermati^ed microwave 
radiation. The existence of this 
radiation has a profound signifi- 
cance. For the fact that it has a 
thermal spectrum is direct evidence 
that the universe must once have 
been at least a million times denser 
than It is todaVr as required by the 
big bang: model, since otherwise the 
raaiation could not have interacted 
vrith the matter ' sufficiently to 
become thermalized.. 

It- also Implies that the early Uni- 
verse must nave, been very hot since 
the temperature of the background 
radiation, while only three degrees 
KeMn today.,; must increase steadily 
as one goes back into the past. In 
particular, about .100 seconds after 
the big bang', the temperature would 
have been about . a billion degrees 
Kelvin, hot enough to generate the 
curved 'abundance of helium 
(hroiigh cosmological nucleosynthesis. 
TTils ' agreement with observation 
suggests that the big bang picture 
applies even in- flie nret few 
minutes of the Universe. 

Many, texts on cosmology have 
told this story. The underlying theme 
or Derek Raine's book is another 
vital, feature of the Universe: its re- 
markable isotropy. By this we mean 
that, on scales latter than galaxies, it 
looks the same in every direction. 


empliaslzed much more dramartcally 
by the . jmictiowave ' bnckgmuiid 
measuremertts '.sinte these 'showdd 
that the teropei'atuTi^' of tlie back-' 

omiinrl ae* iKA lit 


ground is the sqm'e |n.aU direcrions 
.to andean In: a thousand. This re- 
markable iinlfbimity is both a bles- 


ang. and an enigma,. It is a hlessing 
:becau§e.iL m.aiin3 that ihe.Unlveise u 
..far-, simpidf ' ihati we '.'coolcl ever 

ireason^iy neyt hoped, .with the tt- 

-ral^ that u^.Cqp,>be d^iib^ by one 
of tire .feyir . wlutipris l.o '^ihsiein's 
equations wbbh is well :und0Tstood^ 
emgma.' becausij. lt is very 
difficult lO Atnderstand.-how. this Iso- 
• Why could haye come about'; This Is: 
because ; In', the big bang: mbdcl, at 
.any time in the history di.:jbe. Uni- 
verse, regions ^uld only have had 
causal. ; topiitpt-ori '‘8^l0s less :than 
that travpis^d by lijibL a(noq ita (?e- 
■mnning. AV the- tlme.the- mlpibwave; 
background'last. .ihtoracled 'with :the 


matter, the causal scale would cor- 
' respond to an angular scale of at 
most twenty degrees, so the fact that 
- the microwave background is isotro- 
pic on scales much larger than this 

E oses a severe problem. Unless the 
Iniverse was created with the limit- 
ed computational ability of physi- 
cists in mind, it is difficult to under- 
stand why it should look so similar in 
causally disconnected regions. This is 
the central issue with which The Iso- 
tropic Universe is concerned. 

Advanced undergraduate or gradu- 
ate students will certainly find the 
book stimulating, although those 
willioul any background in physics 
will find it hard going. While the 
author does place more emphasis on 
the isotropy problem than other texts 
at this level, much of the book is 
spent covering the standard fare of 
cosmology textbooks. Thus the chap- 
ters on the expansion of the Uni- 
verse, its matter and radiation con- 
tent, general relativity, cosmological 
models and cosmological tests are all 
along much the standard lines, ex- 
cept that the author tries to empha- 
size the physical aspects of cosmo- 
logy and relativity theory rather than 
their mathematical intricacies. In this 
respect he often succeeds in elucidat- 
ing points which would be obscured 
in a more technical treatment. 

However, it is in the chapters that 
veer away from the standard treat- 
ment that the strength of the book 
lies. For example, the first chapter 
discusses • the clustering of galaxies 
and the analysis of such clustering by 
the correlation function techniques. 
This Is one of the first books at this 
level to discuss such techniques and. 
in view of the effort cosmologists are 
currently concentrating on such stu- 
dies, it is a timely indusion. Never- 
theless, the author is quite bold to 
start the book on this topic since it is 
of necessity rather technical. The 
reader should therefore be encour- 
aged to persevere with the book de- 
spite any difficulty encountered at 
the beginning. The other non- 
standard chapters come towards the 
end. when the author begins to focus 
attention on the issue promised in 
the title, and presents a useful re- 
view of the various observational 
limits on the isotropy of the Uni- 
verse. 

It turns out that some of these are 
even stronger than that which can be 
inferred from direct measurements of 
the microwave background tempera- 
ture. For example, if cosmological 
nucleosynthesis is to generate the 
amount of helium observed, then the 
Universe needs to be isotropic to 
-one part in a hundred billion, be- 
cause otherwise the anisotropy, 
which' increases as one goes back in 
.time, would dominate the i^namics 
of the Universe at the time of nucleo- 
synthesis in a way which would 
mar the o^ement with observation. 
Equally striking are the limiu on the 
rotation of the Unlveise: the micro- 
wave back^und isotropy implies 
that the Univene can be rotating at 
a rate of at most once every hundred 
thousand billion years. 

, The author then tackles the que&> 
tion of how this remarkable degree 
of isotropy could be explained. This 
involves a nice discussion of Mach's 
principle, the notion that the local 
Inertial frame might be determined 
by the distant stars, and the possibil- 
ity that this principle picks out the 
isotropic models uniquely. The fail- 
ure of the chaotic scenarios, which 
try to explain how an initially aniso- 
tropic Universe might have been 
is^ropized by vanous dissipative 
e^ts, ,i8,.:aftq\ dj8c^ed.i:;Hnallv^ 
.thare.'|S’meptipp^'.‘p^ 
tan that;' the' only anitotropic* models 
•tvn.ich eventually tend towards iso- 
tropy are. those ..which, have Just the 
orilical density aboyi^ which tne Uni- 

u- ' recollapse, 
.though it IS disappointma that this 
•point and jts associMed anthropic in- 

.SetoSll. in. 

not Written i • 
*??^*‘* last year, has seen 
’•two, cxdtiijg ^veldpmetits In- the 
Wtrow; auesiron. - both ! connected 
^Ih jhe. fact, , that deviations from 
now been detected S 

kS Beside^ 

tne dlpqlel anisotropy of bhiTbart 

IS dlscusseJYii 

• he bopk;apd rtsubs from ihrpecut 
•..^8f velocity, of our' gklMv relsii^ ■»« - 

have aiso-.de- 
anisotropy of 
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“La capellne en paUle d'ltallc", 1923, a transfer lithograph on cliliiriri 
Matisse: lithographs by Susan Lambert (HMSO Books, £2.9S). 


cannot be explained in terms of a 
peculiar velocity effect. (The terms 
“dipole" and “quadrupole" describe 
the angular dependence of the ani- 
sotropy: the first has a period of 360 
degrees, the second a period of 180 
degrees.) 

‘The second development involves 
the detection of temperature fluctua- 
tions of order one part in a hundred 
thousand on angular scales of six 
degrees. Both these tiny effects are 
probably associated with the small 
density fluctuations which must have 
existed in the early Universe in order 
to produce galaxies. Their detection 
means that cosmological interest is 
shifting to explaining the deviations 
in the isotropy ot the Universe. 
Nevertheless, in trying to understand 
these deviations, one should not 
forget the deeper mystery of why the 
Universe is so nearly isotropic in the 
first place and, in this context, The 
Isotropic Universe is a timely re- 
minder. 

Bernard Carr 

Bernard Carr is a fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Astronomy, Cambridge. 

Death’s 

heads 

The Mammallon Skull 
by W, J. Moore 

Cambridge University Press, £40.00 
ISBN 0 521 23318 6 

It is good to see a substantial new 
book appear in the British literature 
m skull structure. The names of 
Flower, Parker, Goodrich and de 
Beer represent a long heyday of our 
national contribution to craniology, 
but recent decades have seen some- 
thing of a decline on this side of the 
/Mla^nde.i Professor Moore , deserves 
to M. congratulated on producina a 
•9.9*, ^blch will stand comparison 
with its antecedents in its enthusiasm 
and style, though perhaps it may 
date more rapidly since it is in ess- 
ence a presentation of the current 
synthesis rather than an encyclo- 
paedia. . ■ ■ . * 

TTie ^t of four major sections is 
a Clear and concise presentation of 

vSrJfk* evolution 

2^e yer^brate skull, in which it is 
Wshing to see profound criticisms 
theory of the head 
of the 

theory, Tijc second section, an 

**'““*• mainly 
wth the teptile^mammal transition. 

Mesozoic 
presented, with 
S liiiE 9? Contentious 

91' .architecture of the 
HJSuL-® PRPearance of the 
the cvol- 
clear 


lems can be recommended to uj 
newcomer seekli^ insist into dx 
areas of current interest in ancestnl 
mammalian palaeontolosy. 

The third section iliustratet tk 
effects of functional adaptation ot 
skull architecture. Again many a- 
amples of recent studies are atij 
presented. The account 1$ restricted 
to the masticatory apparatus, mliiifie 
car and nasal cavity (the latter a 
much needed simple re-presentaiioi 
of some very complex past tdioi- 
arship). 

The final section deals wilb shi 
growth: the author’s own spe(it|i^' 
Here I found the style less 


Here I found the style less da^ 
the account more unified, (lie cm 
tention less obvious; not a (otsi c» 
(rast with the preceding sectioDt,k 
a hint that the more one js fanliij 
with dragons the less one is incliw 
to frolic with them. 

Throughout, the text Is 'Atll ^ 
seated and corrected. The 
clear anci often re-drawn with dtscna- 
inating simplification, in some 
presenting the major .features 

clearly than the originals. O,*'*,,®*!! 
bock of the book is the delibeiU* 
omission of monotremes and 
pials: A second is that in 
the form of a treatise on 
the author has left some gaps 
trcnlincnt. There Is not much m iw, 


than the intricacies of their auwcjJ 
bulla or nasal cavilies, but her* 
will get little guWuuce as U> 
they arc or why they should b 
prominent. While the j 

tcell) is a conscious 1 

canvas on the part of the 
felt that so Impressive a seeflM ^ 
chewing ought to include sij. j 
brief account of the modern y* 
molar cusp evolution 
present seen as a major, determu* 
of adaptation in the jaws. ^ 
The book conveys many^ 
into the modem view of the 
lian skull, ably distils the 

many problems, P***^*®,*^^ field** 
vineie anv bioloitist that «« 


Vince any biolorist 9’®Lj"no jnd*** 
cranial morphofogy • is f 7 J 
played out. But- ft j* not a h ^ 

or guide to SP®®*"}*-!- enough 
equally it is not a <***£, 1 It 
view of the problems cncdblfS 
deals to ail the need e( & 


uca» lu uii u'*' ”■'■ 7 . . fallow* . 

researchers. ,Nor is 'J J course,®* 
suitable for any st^da d 
which I am aware. By, 
and handling of 

It.secms .a book for , 

ing by advanced 
postaaduate. s.fo^®9jf .,!![« coavff 
speeSves which it 
and. parts of 

cellent source uii . 

on evolution, develop®" 
biomcchap tes; — y . 

Robert Presley 

fiofcert Presley 
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BOOKS 

Currency’s 

drift 

InleraatloDal Money: a collection 
of es»ys 

hv Charles P. Kliidleberger 
Alkn & Unwin, £18.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 04 332077 5 and 332078 3 

He a measure of how little progress 
iho rest of the world has made either 
. io understanding or in reforming the 
forld's monetary and financial sys- 
[eaij that these essays by Charles 
- lOiidleberger, professor emeritus of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, are mostly still of consider- 
able contemporary interest to all 
(OBcemed with policy issues. The 22 
papers on intemationel monetary 
and Rnandal problems reproduced 
here were written between 1966 and 
■ 1976 , 

Kindleberger is a proclaimed con- 
servative, of the ourkian school 
vihi(^ believes that the revolution of 
insllluiions Is influenced more by 
cuitom than reason. This applies to 
bis views both of the nature of 
money and of intemetional institu- 
bons to create or control it. As he 
up, much of his own specific con- 
irioution to the debates concerning 
[Qtemational money and internation- 
) al monetary and financial institutions 
conihu of “a revulsion from recent 
theoretical advances and a return to 
uied and true doctrine, as I believe, 

; or old-fashioned ideas, as others may 
think, reiative to the nature of all 
money, both national and inter- 
iHtionar'. 

Inlemalional monetary reformers, 
^leberger urges, face the grave 
, tfmwity that “in the Iom run the 
mormuy system was rati^d by the 
ciarert, TOf imposed on it by aov- 
emfflfnl'. 

^dlsberger is opposed to flexible 
rates, which he believes 


wt^t bringing the monetary Inde- 
P«iw^ wmeh their advocates had 
^ 0 « their great advantage. He is 
exchange controls on 
«pta! movements, on the alterna- 
•w that they are unwork- 
Jw, and that they would disrupt the 
J“Ei)8. of a unified world capital 
wrkeuf they could be made effec- 
S. k. . the US dollar as 

^ for the role of a 

, ^~®oney, thou^ he would pre- 
wf administered in a man- 

' inH account of the needs 

of other countries. He is 
, inflexible rules of 

I PPJW'on for the world central bank, 
constiteted, since “In the 
‘ oftsn 91^ can happen, and 

discretion In 
' ®“ential. 

(A inffIiD?'“‘t^® “'‘8®® benefits 

which is as 
001k ®®ciem world econ- 

■ the ^ national money is to 
™ wortmg, of each country-! econ- 

m Ki mdney must be the 

type of 

‘ I English the nalu- 

: (bubu f*'® P®« 

‘ on°9Jf7’lI’8 *® ^Jollar were 
income 

*PProDriafp concepts 

' P® to ® "'®re misap- 

.®s«*ntlally an iS- 

SPPiwcs of 


.n^oney illusion is essential 
It money is to work properly. 

Pan two. on intern.itional pay- 
ments, develops the lliemes of the 


proper conceptual basis for the 
balance of payments, and argues the 
case for fi.xed exchange rates. 


In part three, on lniemaiion.il 
capital markets, the most striking fea- 
ture of Kindleberger’s discussion is 
his emphasis on the economies of 
scale in financial markets; there 
simply are few financial markets that 
can handle transactions on the scale 
of those involved in recycling the 
OPEC surpluses. In part four he 
discu.sses some of the problems of a 


new world monetary order. 

It is encouraging for the rest of us 
that it is possible for somebody to 

Irnntu nc I’l.JI-l ^ 


i ®o*npc>nent of 
San M B market, 

xM ‘The politic. 

he Jmernational 

^ ®ny ivnfhp?jr^ t.be. difficulties 

n®®d for 

^00 infiesible 

P"'®* ove? fo^^^wr bn dis- 

'Orld central control a 

S 'Wll trust *^o coun- 

or ^tber. to -operate 

' ^ And in 

■ ^ the N-1 

■ Ibeini tile difficulties 

discretion over 
rate. He be- 


- iu 

Know as much as Kindleberger does 
about the problems of the interna- 
tional monetary system nnd yet re- 
main at least a long-run optimist 
about it. 

John Black 

John Black is professor of economics 
at the University of Exeter and chair- 
man of the International Economics 
Study Croup. 

Inspecting 
the taxes 

The Political Economy of Taxation 
edited by Alan Peacock and 
Francesco Forte 
Blackwell, £14.00 
ISBN 0 631 12912 X 

The title of this book is a sign of the 
limes. Not many years ago it would 
have been remarkable, but there has 
been a welcome revival among the 
economics profession of political econ- 
nomy. Outside Scotland (where Pro- 
fessor Peacock graduated and once 
taught! political economy was, until 
recently, largely regarded as a poor 
distant relation of rigorous scientific 
economics, several decades of which 
seem to have produced more con- 
troversy than well-established princi- 
ples for understanding (he nature of 
the economy. There are several 
reasons for this. One is the persistent 
obtrusion of political issues which 
obstinately reiuse to be assumed 
away. 

In no field of economics is the 
need for a politico-economic ap- 
proach more manifest than that of 
public finance. Of course, the re- 
naissance of political economy has, 
to a large extent, come about 
through the influence of economists 
whose political views tend towards 
the extremes of the political spec- 
trum, both right and left. It may be 
no surprise, Therefore, to find that 
this volume is the product of a con- 
ference held at the independent Uni- 
versity College, Buckingham, sup- 
ported by the Institute or Economic 
Affairs. Almost half of (he papers 
are by members of the staff at Buck- 
ingham; in all fairness they can hard- 
ly be accused of promoting an ob- 
vious political line. One notes, for 
instance, the absence of references 
to either Friedman or Hayek, while 
Atkinson and even Kaldor, receive 
five citations each in the index. 

The - breadth of approach in the 
book is set by the editors' own open- 
ing chapter Which sets out to extend 
tlie analysis of (be effects of taxation 
beyond the traditional areas Of inf 
centives to work and save.. Tit^ 
emphasize far wider matters, includ- 
ing the ways in which tax-payen 
(and potential tax-payers) ananK 
their economic decisions, not only by 
avoidance and evasion in the conven- 
tional sense, but also by varying 
their consumption and investment 
behaviour - on approach which is. 
echoed in the contributions by most 
other authors in the volume. • 

The papers cover a wide range of 
subjects in taxation, but they dO 
have two characteristics in common. 
One is • the breadth of approach 
already mentioned; the other is the 
emphasis given to the distorting 
effects of taxation on resource 
allocation. Julian Alworth, for. exam- 
ole, writes of distortions bebveen. In- 
vestments of different durabilities; 
Douglas Dosser of those arising from . 
VAT; David Greenaway on the 
double distortive effects of 
international trade, a”.**, de? 

assumption that p®«*re* an 

sirahle which lies behind suoi an 
attitude, is hardly warranted when so. 


many distortion^quall^SlR 
the working of a market economy - 
because of market impcrfeciions. ex- 
ternalities and the distribuiion of in- 
come and wealth, However, this 
does not mean that distortions aris- 
ing from the tax system should be 
Ignored, particularly since several are 
not widely .ippreciatcd. The ch.ipler 
by Dnssor, for example, is immense- 
ly valuable, in tiuil it shows beyond 
shadow of doubt that VAT is far 
From being the “ideal neutral tux", 
on which it was largely sold to the 
general public, it is extremely costly 
to operate, but has had one supreme 
“merit" -- that of raising taxable 
capiicity in many countries where 
taxes on incomes were almost cer- 
tainly at their limits. 

This short book contains 12 papers 
covering optimal tax theory, personal 
income taxes, corporation tax, VAT, 
the finance of the welfare siwie, 
three papers on taxation in develop- 
ing countries and a couple of unusual 
and interesting ones, on compliance 
costs, by Cedric Sandford, and a 
“collector’s view of VAT" by Valerie 
Strachan of Customs and Excise. All 
the papers are necessarily brief. 
Some are railter slight but all are 
readable and the overall impact stim- ' 
ulating. It is a pity that there is no 1 
account of any discussions following 
the papers. What, for example, did 
the conference participants make of 
the startling revelation by Ms 
Strachan that Customs and Excise 
sends out nearly 2V^ million remin- 
ders per annum to traders who do 
not send in their VAT returns? Ms 
Strachan compares this figure with 
the total of lio million traders on the 
register, but she does not find it 
particularly surprising! 

The book deserves a wide read- 
ership; and Alan Peacock and his 
colleagues at Buckingham deserve 
much credit for bringing it out. 

Colin Harbury 

Colin Harbury is professor of econ- 
omics at The City University. 

A fatal 
sickness? 

Industrial Policy and Innovation 


Oxford University Press 


The Money Supply and the 
Exchange Rate 

Edited by W.A. Eltis and P.J.N. Sinclair 

In this book, a number of distinguished economisis, both monetary 
and Keynesian, in academic life and In government, analyse and 
discussthe In lerrelatlonehlps between tight monetary policies and 
the exchange rate, and their effects on prof itsbility and 
employment. Papercover8£7.95 

Data Collection in Developing 
Countries 

D.J. Casley and D.A. Lury 

The development of sampling theory is comparatively new. It 
provides a logical conce^ual framework u pon which to base 
estimates of the characteristics of a population from the results of an 
examination of a sample. Theauthors discuss the practical aspects 
of data collection In developing countries primarily, but not 
exclusively, within a sampling framework. £15 paper covers £4.95 

Inflation, Exchange Rates, 
and the World Economy 

W.M.Corden 

This book deals with lour topics in International economics; balance 
of payments theories, old and new; inflation and exchange rates; the 
International adjustment to the oil price rise: and monetary 
Integration in Europe. For the second edition the author has added a 
chapter which lakes into account issues that have arisen since 1976. 
£10 paper covers £3.95 torlhcom/ng 

Poverty and Famines 

An Essay on Entitlement and Deprivation 

Amartya Sen 

The main focus of this book Is on the causation of starvation In 
general and of famines in particular. The traditional analysis of 
famines, focussing on food supply, Is shown to be fundamentally 
defective, and the author develops an alternative method of analysis 
-the “entitlement approach" -building on his own earlier 
contributions. PapercoversE8.95 
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For more information about Oxford books on oeonomiea* write 
lo JohnMidgley, Oxford Unlveralty Press, Walton Street, Oxford. 


Heinemann Educational, £14.50 
and £6.50 

ISBN 0 435 83115 land 83116 X 
Reversing Economic Decline 
by John C. Carrington and 
George T. Edwards 
Macmillan, £15.00 

ISBN 0 3.33 26929 2 

These two books are concerned 
essentially with policies to arrest the 
decline of the British economy rela- 
tive to our industrial competitors. 
As this decline has been proceeding 
for a long time (up lo one hundred 
years believe some of the contribu- 
tors) both volumes try to stand back 
from our appalling current macro- 
economic problems. 

Charles Carter's volume, which 
has been produced with commend- 
able speed, reports a conference held 
late last yeor to discuss policies 
aimed at increasing the rate and 
qu^ty of innovation in Britain. It 
begins with two chapters on the 
ranonale for government interven- 
tion in industry, which do not con- 
tain anything new. but provide a user 
fill framework for fne. reirtaining 
papers. Three of these are devoted' to 
the specific case of micro-electronics 
while the rest cover the forms that 
policy has, and might have, taken. 

With an increasing sense of 
hopelessness one reads again the 
long familiar list of cause of Bnt- 
ainl wwr innovative performance. 
We do not have enou^ engineers 
(and the ones we have are too 
teeoretical); industrial relations are 
poor; old industries have been pro- 
tected rather than licw ones fostered; 
the rate of Investment is too low; the 
protosions are accorded more status 
than industry; too much govemment 
support for R and D is defence 

onentated -- and so it goes on. 

If (he causes of decline are many, 
and related In a complex way, what 
of the solution? Here there Is a fun- 
damental dilemma from which the 
contributors cannot escape. If de- 
cline is chronic and comp ex in cause 
then detailed solutions like raising 
the share In GDP of expenditures on 

. . ■ continued on page 18 


a major new textbook 
for Autumn 1981 


Applications of 

ECONOMETRICS 

David G. Mayes 

National institute of Economic and Social Research 
and the University of Exeter 

A comprehensive new textbook for students 
taking advanced undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses in economics, this book applies econo- 
metric methods to the main areas of the British 
economy: consumption, production, investment, 
international trade, wages and prices, unemployment 
inflation, the analysis of family budgets. There is a 
unique chapter on a selection of the major computer 
programs available for econometric analysis. 

David Mayes examines the practical problems of 
macroeconometric forecasting, drawing upon his first- 
hand knowledge of the National Institute (NIESR) 
model of the British economy. 

£8.95 Paperback 418 pages ISBN 1 3-0391 80-8 

September 1981 

PriQB end publication date are cornet at the time of going to 
press but may be aubiect to change. 

Prentice/Hall Interneitional 


66 Wood Lane End, Hemel Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire HP2 4RG, England. 
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BASIL BLACKWELL RQQkS 


THE TIMES HIGHER EOUCATION SVPfi^ 


Fundamentals of Transpoh; Economics 

STEPHEN GLAISTER 

This book shows students how to use simple, quantitative tools to solve real 
problems in transport economics. Most existing texts neglect the more 
mathemaiicsF and practical aspects of this field, and engineers, planners, 
policy-makers and applied economists will therefore find this book 
particularly useful. 

208 pages, hardback £12. SO (0 63J 12526 4) paperback CB. 95 (0 631 12776 3J 

Prices and Quantities 
A Macroeconomic Analysis 
ARTHUR M. OKUN 

'Arthur Okun's magnum opus is the ultimate fruit of his unique conjunction 
of talents: relentless analytical logic, panetraling knowledge of the literature, 
unparalleled coverage of facts, intense commitment to improved economic 
performance.' James Tobin, Yale University 

384 pages, hardback €15. 00 (0 631 12898 Q paperback £5.95 (0 631 12899 9i 

Studies in Business-Cycle Theory 

ROBERT E. LUCAS 

'This Is the most influential collection of papers by any macroeconomisi in 
thjs decade.' Stanley Fischer, M.I.T. 

312pages, £9.9510631 128484) 

Wealth and Welfare 

Collected Essays on Economic Theory, Volume 1 
JOHN HICKS 

The publication of his Collected Essays makes more readily accessible 
Sir John Hicks's many articles. This first volume is built around his papers on 
welfare economics. These are not included In any of his earlier books, 
a^ough it was for some of these that Sir John received the Nobel Prize ' 
320 pages. €15.00 fO 631 12536 If 

The Political Economy of Taxation 

Edited by ALAN PEACOCK and FRANCESCO FORTE 

Finawing the public sector in an age of low growth rates, high inflation 
and Increasing taxpayer resistance has become exceedingly diflicult. The 
contributors to this book, prominent economists and senior tax 
administrators, conclude that most conventional economic approaches to tax 
policy questions are bankrupt. 

224 pages. £14.00 (0 631 12912 X) 

The Politics and Philosophy of Economics 

T. W. HUTCHISON 

this lucid and controversial book examines the philosophical underpinnings 
£ ° schools of economic thought, tracing 

tenmh fleneralions and examining at ^ 

le^th the of the ma/or proponents of each school. ^ 

320pages, £15.00(0631 1251751 

Basil Blackwell Publleher, 108 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 1JF 


ECONOMICS 

continued fh>m page 17 
the advancement of knowledge from 
0.22 per cent to 0.30 per cent in 
1990, or creating an industrial civil 
service seem hopelessly inadequate. 
Yet more sweeping proposals such as 
the one to raise the quality of British 
managerial and technical personnel 
are so vague as not really to be 
policies at all. 

Clearly countries can escape from 
the vicious circle of decline. France 
did so in the 1960s and so did Japan 
some years previously. But though a 
chapter is devoted to industrial pol< 
ic^ in Japan, the conference was 
divided on whether an^hing could be 
learnt from that experience. Certain- 
ly, in terms of economic growth. 
Japan has had much success; her 

E olicics can be rationalized ex poste. 
ut it is not clear that they always 


policies can be rationalized ex poste. 


lesser extent in the USA) is particu- 
larly small. Firms used to depend on 
ploughed hack profit to fiiuincc in- 
vestment, but as profits have de- 
clined so firms have increusingly re- 
lied on finance from the banks. T'liis 
is usually done on a short-term l>u.sis 
so (hat many investmems. which 
would be profitable were long-term 
funding available, .ire not under- 
taken. Hence the rate of private in- 
vestment is low and, it is asserted, so 
too is the rate of growth. The nnalv- 
sis of financial statistics which is ustfd 
to develop this argument is carefully 
undertaken with some very interest- 
ing comparisons. Where the authors 
range more widely, however, the 
analysis is less adequately based - in 
the section on health indicators, for 
example. 

The book's radical proposal is that 
most financial institutions should be 
forced to put a substantial propor- 
tion of their assets into investment 
credit banks which would finance in- 
dustrial investment on u long-term 
basis at nominal rates of interest 
approximately equal to the inflation 
rate. 

While their arguments are quite 
convincing in the narrow context 
they have perforce to neglect the 
demand for investment funds and the 
efficiency with which they are used. 
Which brines us back to the other 
book, for the efficiency of industrial 
investment in Britain is a major part 
of the problem. 


NEW BOOKS FROM CHICAGO 

Rules and Procaasea 

September 1981 € 19.26 
Two WoFtda of Llberalisiri 

SeptonihBM981 E16.76A CA/c«ao 

The Supreme Court Review, 1980 

Septemberigsi € 12.60 

Courts 

A Co^retive end PoflUcal Anelysla 
Mertm Shapiro 
April 1981 £ 14.00 
a/tdktpaparbaek... 

Economic Policy in Amerioe 

September, €6.20 


made sense at the time. Perhaps arguments are quiti 

Archer in his comment gets it rigEt narrow contex 

when he argues that many of the neglect thi 

factors in Japan's success are qualita- ^nds and thi 

tive and hence difficult to translate which they are used 

into policy recommendations else- u ^ to the othei 

where efficiency of industria 

Japan is one of four countries, the rfh^prabiJm ® 

others being France, West .Germany Problem. 

and the United States, used in a iToUh 

companson with Britain in Carring- - **“ ^^urris 

'■« ^cononiic ai 

OMic D€dui€, Their focus is on finnn* Brunei Unlwrsitv 

cial flows and they develop the 

theme introduced in their earlier 

book, abstracting from the current 

situation by analysing the years 1970- X fill LIC3.I 

73. Their basic theme is that ^ 

although gross household saving as a ■K a%4‘Z 

proportion of GDP is roughly the Hf,>LlflllH 

same in the five countries the uses to ~ 

which the subsequent flow of finan- Imperialism; pioneer of capitalism 
cial resources are put are not. Sped- Bill Warren 
fically the flow of long-term invest- edited by John Sender 

Britain (and to a New Left B ooks, £10.00 and £3,95 

* 0 increase in output of 10 per 
J\Clclll Vc cent from 1968 to 1978, with a fall In 

employment of 12 per cent whl^ 
Paraiitted an increase in-labour pro- 
success ductivitv of 28 per cent. In contrast 

Ihe eight industries at the bottom of 

N.«™il»d police lUl 

£niSl?IJ“SS ® employment smaller than the fall in 

by Richard Pryke output which has meant that in 

Martin Robertton, £15.00 and £5.50 many cases labour productivity has 
ISBN 0 85520 241 6 and 242 4 fallen. While the performance of the 

Pr»i,» .h.^! J 11 mdustries at the bottom of the table 

Pryke hu studied 11 nationalised is abysmal by almost any standard 

employees, it is nevertheless dis- 
appointing that so little attention is 
paid to the criteria by which 
nationalised industries should be 


power area, (gas, electridty and coal 
mines); six in transport and com- 
munications (railways, buses, freight 
airways, posts ana telecommunica- 


' I'll ii iiiUJi ujjT?!W!fi^ 
nepciidcncy Theory; a critS^ 
rcns.sc.ssmcnt 
edited by Dudley Seen 
Frances Pinter, £15 nn 
ISBN 0 9U3804 84 0 

[■overij.. ine, ^ 

liy t^ary S. Fields 

Cambridge University Press 
and £5.5U ' 

ISBN 0 521 22572 8 an dMs^u 

^ 1 . warren was a MantUil^ 
of integn^ and coutage, M 
icaiion of his writings on imiS 
ism, edited by John KB 
coniincinorates his erudlioTS 
inemal vigour. Warren S ! 
works of non-Mnrxisis and wai i 4 
mg. to cheek abstract 
against empirical informaiCT 
believed that literacy, cheao mJ! 
er durables and re^cliMsS 
mortality were gains worth bS 
even when they were mn2 
associated with capitalist nplcH 
of labour. These qualities 
him m>m many who write ia iv 
Marxist tradition about the lb 
World. 

The almost universal curreu h 
igration of imperialism and ofmij 
market forces so far as they jfia 
the developing countries, apparad 
“the supreme propaganda adiittf 
ment or Marxism," is ioconsaa 
with Marx's own views, Wairas- 
plores its origin in Lenin’s clwli 
erroneous diagnosis of decay aik 
progressiveness of capitajisn, » 
dorsed by the Comintern of 
of political rather than sdesti 
necessity, and its development issi 
the psychological and potitii e 
quirements of Third World niiiai 
ist ideologies “e.xhibitlng to u & 
treme degree elements of irratn:^ 
ism and moral imbalaoce." 

Warren, like Marx, thought#, 
lization preferable to baibifa I 
commercialization to subshtno. ; 
knowledge to ignorance, { 
ductive power to less, tne nnltyd ' 

continued on fadq 
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these uimertakings produced 9.4 oer menr« hnuo c»t nn* — sa-_:_ 


Kn^^ryiris ha^ly ever Be justified, there ore 

ofthe^rfoLnee^m circumstances when losses 

:«2gtS5"“" 



following marginal ^st fiicQi b 
the case of British Gas mudiuilr 
supplies come from the Northkti/ 
very low prices. In ]978{pfiKA 
Prigg field became availabltti 
very much higher pfice. Wbikis 
ish Gas made a profit of £430 oSb 
in 1978/79 it could have mads 
mucii higher profit if its pHce ^ 
covered the costs of ^ Cru 
Frigg field. In coal mining tw«< 
also very considerable varistiMfl 
costs. . . 

happens is that Ihe, 
sustains n huge loss at its ^ ^ 
pits. Instead of closing tnai ft 
basing its prices upon its 
costs the Board practts« ^ 
subsidisation and charges le^ 
its average cost of proaiw» 

(pnge 59). ifi-i 

In the case of railways 
scs the corresponding argunie^ 
subsidies. The argument ibat nw, 
ul costs are below average 
rejected on the grounds lit* " 
costs arc truly fixed. ' ^ 
There are several miwr siwj 
features such as the fahure ® r 
vide conversions betw^ 
units of measurement. For 


BDOI^ 

mjnkind to territorial self-reliance or 
• Se ethnic developnient. Hold- 
Sefasl to this faith and with due 
renrd for available economic and 
(kDWgraphic estimates, lie dealt 
robustly with such “myths of under- 
ie\-elopment" as that colonialism 
rttwaried or distorted economic prog- 
rttt in Asia and Ahica, that interna- 
tional trade end investment obstruct 
ibe evolution of productive forces, 
that material improvements through 
capitalism on the periphery of the 
«i»kl economy are impossible or 
benefit only elites, that economic de- 
^ ^clopment in the Third World leads 
: to ine "oiarginalization" of most of 
■ iij inhabitants, and that the econ- 
' OBiic gap between developing and 
developed countries continues to 
uiden. This vividly written and well- 
. proceed posthumous work is an im- 
portant reminder that liberation from 
oiny of the ideological illusions and 
political fictions that beset the litera- 
tkire on underdevelopment can be 
bask as well on the teaching of 
' MuN as on Adam Smith. 

Warren, dependency theory 
lus nationalist mythology. It may 
lell appear less a theory testable 
(pinst facts than an aitituae of mind 
Hi readily cHstineuishabie from a 
ebip on the shoulder. Dudley Seers 
(oocedes that it has attracted much 
firitiog of “rather low professional 
Quitity” but believes that it “raises 
ine right questions", questions “more 
retevinr (to some unstated touch- 
ilone) than those derived from neo- 

I chsscal economics. The book he has 
edited is of papers presented to a 
coofeience of the Sussex Institute of 
Development Studies and the Uni- 
venHy of Warsaw, Three tenths of it 
In a survey of dependetfcia by 
Gibriel Palraa, of which two ver- 
swiw have ^ready appeared in print 
j; m a (g promised. Palma 
I "Tiffs frpfli a Marxist standpoint, 
ground traversed 
, lu" clarity, force and detail in 
warrens book, and reaches conclu- 
Thus, Frank and ' 
Chilean ^ters are “con- 
^^rary Narodniks", unable to 
capitalist dynamic that 
Sw while those who 

uSiwi? Wi? ^ stnicluralisl 
■ Si f Hconomic Commis- 
, ^'Or Ulin America were over- 
the 1970s. Cardo- 
' Faletio receive Palma's 
; Sj 7 fL."/‘^^rescuing “the sped- 
from welter of 


vague 

Some of the other papers in the i SIilT ® -5 *''®'°P'«eni poll- 
Seers volume arc rather sfieht ThosS ?tv nMhp h "I'abil- 

hy the Polish contributor (on nJ be wLth 
genan economic history', appropriate nriS r*n ^ 
technology, and the uroble^ df im ^ ^ passed over are the 

plementiS the are 

United Nitions iSirhf the units 

Stdn-f-M ® .E Winfred ferences abound to such quantities ns 

Bienefeld on the newly industrializ-,"'-“the lowest 40 per cent" S'ui anv 

catcgS?ron“thi'7inih that^' "clear understanSing provided of what 
curegory on me tenth page. More has been percentaeed Still ono pun. 
mteresting are the contributions of not have cveryihii^ and Fields does 
Seers himself and of Luc Soete. The provide a grerdcal 

fv of , Among tTie merits of his work is a 

w from S inSiH ^monstralion that judgments 

tiy from the world economy may about the success or failure of econ- 

‘n nMunl re- omic growth can depend on a choice 

reaction of among alternative conceptions of in- 
such foreign interests as transnation- come distribution. A rising Gini 
at rorporations, bankers and tourists, coefficient may not mean that the 
but paaes over the likely unpopular- rich are getting richer but that some 
tty of this strategy (a point Warren people who were previously poor are 
would have made) and the con^- now better off. How one rates it 


now better off. 


. . — ^ .tw., vwtitai uiit iiwnr uiic rates it 

^ent nsk of Its being frustrated by depends on the importance attached 
the growth of illegal transactions. to relative inequality as compared 
_ Soete_ constructs a classification of with absolute impoverishment. At 
international dependence based on least one should not confuse one of 
monopolv analysis - the subslituta- these measures with the other, 
bility of various products or re- Analysis of the structure of in- 
sourMs and the number of sellers equality in developing countries shows 
relatively to buyers - in which tech- it to be largely attributable to differ- 

H”' ences in earnings from labour, which 


Sgpi%‘ Eisi 

mlrUrtg co£ Eliui ub bv a^ooi^rSn^ “nes of incoiri- 


gas consumption Is given in ajj 
of tonnes or coal 


helpful If the sources ana 
computation in the ^ 

Riven more fully. NejefS 
book U a welcome addiD«^ 
literature on nationalis^_ 5 ^; 
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monopolv analysis - the substituta- 
bility of various products or re- 
sourMS and the number of sellers 
relatively to buyers - in which tech- 
nology appears to be of critical im- 
portance. But the only countries that 
are (according to his measurement) 
technologically independent - the 
United States and the United King- 
dom ^ - have seemingly been thus 
handicapped in their rates of econ- 


in turn depend heavily on education 
and age. Profiles of poverty suggest 
that “the targeting of development 
efforts and resources toward poverty 
groups must be done with rather fine 
instruments," Both inequality and 


• ■ ■ L o i • r fcAsiivijiai lauiii JllCUUalliy ttnU 

omic growth. Soete concludes that poverty might therefore appear resis- 
emphasis needs to be shifted froin tant to poficy. Perhaps we have to 
the costs to the benefits of technol- rely on what has come to be colled 
ogy transfers; while importation of “trickling down”, a process that does 

tpchnninov incrPAUC t»rhnnlnn«.«o1 I...... T .r 


technology increases technological 
dependence, “it also illustrates the 
very limited usefulness of the con- 
cept." 


work at least some of the time - 
“Newton was right," said Warren. 
Fields thinks dinerently; his book 
concludes with evaluation of the eco- 


^ failing frcqently alleged auinst nomic strategies followed in Costa 
capitalist development in the Third Rica, India, Sri Lanka, Taiwan. 
World is that it is “inequitable” in Brazil and the Philippines, and^ 
the sense that it increases either eco- arguments that more could have 
nomic Inequality or the absolute ex- been done in the last two countries 
tent of poverty. Warren was properly to reconcile alleviation of poverty 
sceptical of this claim. He recognized with the rapid rates of economic 
the possibility that such empirical growth that were achieved. 

data as exist could support dirrerent — i — ‘"ni 

conclusions; the value of income dif- iWMlglBS Klmmer 
ferences in providing incentives; and 

the condescension of outsiders who ^ougm Rttnmer Is deputy director oj 
attributed value judgments in favour Centre of West Ajrican Studies at. 
of equality to the poor - egalitarian- the University of Birmingham. | 
ism being perhaps even less likely 

than delinking to be a popular cause *|r^ j • • * 

In poor countries. 1 | 

Professor Fields's book, based on v ^ At# 

his graduate teaching at Cornell, Is a. 

an impressive digest of studies of YlnT 

income distribution and dispersion In vft. ft* vr w 
developing countries and demonstra- 7 " — r 7 "; — ;;; 


aeveiopmg countries unu ueiiiuii&ua- „ 

tion of the statistical methods used Money, Credit and the Economy 
to draw conclusions fi^ the data by Richard CqgMan 
concerning the consequences of eco- Allen & Unwin, £15.00 
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Monetary 1 * 111^18 
edited by Brian Griffiths and 
Geoffk«y E. Wood 
Macmillan. £5.50 
ISBN. 0 333 28746 0 

Richard Coghlan’s book is built 
around an attempt to specify and 
estimate a model of the UK. econ- 
omy in which money and credit 
play a central part. Although this 
attempt, in my view, largely rails, it 
is nevertheless a very welcome de- 
parture from the puerile efforts of 
^monetarists” who base an account 
of the role of money on single re- 
duced-form idemand-jor-money func- 
tions, of negli^ble explah'atofy c»nr 
tent. 

The burden of Coghlan's argument 
I is (from page 103); 

I It is not possible to translate de- 
! sires to spend into actual expendl- 
tur«s unl^s the finance is avail- 
able. that is, unless demands can 
be made effective. Effective de- 
mand docs not, however, simply 
mean that expenditure Is income- 
constrained ... In particular, it is 
changes In the supply of money 
throu^ the expansion of bank 
credit that is of crucial imrartance. 
TTiis common-sense approacli Is con- 
trasted with that of most existing UK. 
econometric models, which tend to 
rely on a collection of ad hoc in- 
terest-rate effects on expenditures 
(and on the exchange-rate) u Hie 
main vehicle for the transmission of 
monetary influences. 

A very informal .argument .along 
these lines in- chapWr three is foP. 
lowed by a useful survey pf monet- 
SypoU^ since 1 ^. after which 
Cogmi^ plunges directly into the 
continued on page 20 
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Industrial Policy 
and innovation 

Edited by 

CHARLES CARTER 
This book presents a number 
of authoritative views about 
the policies which 
government should follow to 
'keep' Britain in the forefront 
of industrial development. It 
includes analyses of past 
attempts in this field, and 
reviews developments in 
other industrial countries. 

cased E14.60 net 
paper £6.50 net 

NIESR/PSI/F//A Joint Studies in 
Ajblic Pokey 


Crisis: in the 
Third World 
ANDRE GUNDER FRANK 
The analysis developed in the 
author's previous book. Crisis: 
in the Wortd Economy is 
applied here specifically to 
contemporary developments 
in the Third World. Frank finds 
an all-pervasive influence 
exerted by the world 
economic system on 
agriculture, Industry, work 
force, politics, state 
organisation and social life. 

cased £13.50 net 
paper £5.50 net 


Competition and 
Control at Work 

STEPHEN HILL 
This book synthesises a vast 
amount of recent research 
into the world of work and 
economic organisation. 
Adopting a comparative and 
historical approach, it focuses 
on the competition of 
interests and control 
strategies in industry and 
society. 

case £12.60 net 

paper £4.95 net 


The Inner City in 
Context 

The Final Report of the Social 
Science Research Council 
Inner Cities Working Party 
Edited by 
PETER HALL 
This book defines Britain's 
'inner city problem' in a year 
in which that problem has 
burst violently into public 
view. It sets out to identify 
the factors — individual and 
collective, private and 
governmental - that helped 
to produce the demographic 
and industrial decline, the 
concentrated poverty and 
deprivation affecting cities, 
and what kind of action is 
necessary to improve and 
change them. 

cased £12.60 net 
paper £5.50 net 
Tobepublislw<l26th Octi^er 

Fifty Years of Political 
and Economic 
Planning 

Looking Forward 1931-1981 
Edited by 
JOHN PINDER 
This book brings together the 
recollections of those actually 
involved in setting up PEP 
(Political and Economic 
Planning) which was created 
in 1931. The authors show 
how PEP developed into a 
moderii, highly professional 
policy research institute and 
' how. as an outside and 
independent body, it was able 
to influence Government 
Policy. 

cased £9.60 net 
Pokey Studies InstUute 
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Heinemann Educational Books 


Iftv 22 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3HH 


MONETARY THEORY 

Laurence Hsnls^ Professor of Economics, Open University 

This book is a comprehensive synthesis of the literature on monetary 
theory, designed for third year undergraduate courses in monetary or 
maoroeconomic theory, or the history of economic growth, tt takeis 
an historical approach, concentrating on the development of theories 
in; the 1980’s, and Includes discussions of rational expectations, 
government budget constraints, and neo-Key nsian disequilibrium. 
PARTS: Preliminary Problems and Concepts; Quantity Theory 
Tradition; Keynesian Tradition; Money and Theory of Interest Rates; 
Money in Dynamic Models. 

0268401 1980 £16.95 

INTERMEDIATE PRICE THEORY: 
Analysis, Issues and Applications 

Micha Gisser, Professdf of Economics, University of Now Mexico 

This second year microeconomics text provides an in depth study of 
price theory. The book Is organized In two major sections, the first 
provides a core study on the Theory of Sup^y and Demand, and 
Ferfeot arid Imperfect competition and the second lakes the study 
deeper through ehopters on Monopoly, Distribution Theory, and 
Pricing of Factors of Production. Topics often neglected in other 
texts uiolude the Exhaustible Natural Resources Theorem, and OUgo- 

S 3/3128 1981 £13,50 


Available through Booksellers or direct from fte publisher; 
MeGraw-HUI Book Co (UK) Ltd., 

Sboppeniungers Road, 

MaUeRheid, Berkshire, SL 6 2QL. 
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New books in economics from 

MARTIN ROBERTSON 


The Ultimate Resource 
JCJLIAM SlMOh 

The world needs more peopisl 
This is a lively and provocative 
challenge to conventional 
beliefs about population 
growth and resource use. 
c. £7.95 

The End of Economic 
Growth? 

Q. B. STAFFORD 

Why has post-war economic 
growth In the UK been so 
slow? An original assessment 
of all the most recent work on 
this key problem for British 
society today. 

£9.95 and £3.95 

Applications In Intermediate 
Microeconomics 
ROMALD SHOME 

A new textbook giving practice 
In applying the core tneorles of 
microeconomics to real world 
Issues In the fields of 
consumption, production and 
welfare. 

£16.00 and £6.95 

Unemployment: A 
Disequilibrium Approach 
MARK CASSON 

An Introduclion to modern 
disequilibrium theory and the 
contribution It can make to the 
problem of reducing 
unemployment In our present 
stegflatlon. 

£15.00 


Economics in 
Disequilibrium 
JOHN D. HEY 

A successor to the author's 
highly successful Uncertainty 
in Mfcroeconomlca, which 
demonstrates how the tools 
and methods of dieequMIbrlum 
theory can be used to analyse 
economic behaviour. 

£17.50 

The Economics of Inflation 
Second edition 
RICHARD JACKMAN, 
CHARLES MULVEY and ' 

J, A.TREVITH1CK 

A new updated bdltlon of this 
. readable and widely adopted 
guide to the varioue economlb 
theories of Inflation. - 
, 0. £12.60 and 0 , £6.50. ' 


The Political Economy of 
Public Choice 
ROBERT SUQDEN 

A new Introductory text which 
evaluates the rules for making 
public choices, and clearly 
explains how modern social 
choice theory Is Influencing 
traditional welfare economics. 
£15.00 and £5.95 

The Economics of the 
Financial System 
ANDREW D. BAIN 

This Important new textbook 
analyses the part played by 
financial Institutions and 
markets In economies and 
examines the working of the 
financial system In the UK. 

0. £15.00 and G. £5.95 

The Economic Theory of the 
State 

DAVID K. WHYNES and 
ROGER A. BOWLES 

“A welcome addition to the 
literature . . . Their vigorous, 
Independent yet balanced 
outlook should command ths 
respect of what I hope will be 
a wide readership." 

Alan Peacock, The University 
College at Buckingham 
fiaop 

An Economic Theory of 
Business Strategy 
SCOTT MOSS 

The author presents a realistic 
new theory of business 
strategy based on the work of 
Chandler and Penrose. 

£15.00 

Altruism and Economy 
DAVID COLLARD 

"This remarkable little book 
combines rigor in analysis, 
elegance in style and a sense 
of the deep Importance of the 
subject matter." 

Kenneth £. Bouldlng, Journal 
ol Political Economy 
£15.00 and £4.95 

The Nationalised Industries' 
Policies and Performance 
since 1968 
RICHARD PRYKE 

A deeply disturbing analysis of 
the performance of this key 
sector'of the economy. 

£15.00 and £6.50 
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continued from page 19 

construction of a small (eight enua- 
tion) annual econometric model, it is 
a pity that the theoretical basis of 
the model is not spelled out more 
formally and completely. The model 
is ostensibly “structural*^ in the sense 
that there are separate equations for 
private expenditure, price inflation. 


relationships to explore the que.stioii 
of the ‘'appri^natc'' concept of 
money to use; Roy Batchelor, in tin 
extremely lucid comment on this, 
comes close to being what had 
seemed inmossible: a sceptical mone- 
tarist. J. R. Sargent performs some 
entertaining tricks with a silly model, 
the crux ot which is an inverse rela- 
tionship between the real wage and 
the level of employment based on a 
cursory glance at 10 annual observa- 


im; process. Since a 
favourable circumstances^ij 

■ no r^Dinnc WHtt 


kn-b I.UIOUJV UllUlWC Ul lU UllllUill UU^L‘I V«|- 

rnXt’ Sm,.ia?eTy ™„y !he" hr' 

equations are themselves of uncer- Treasury model refuses, obsii- 

tain status; it seems pointlessly con- 
troversial to lump together expendi- 
tures by Individuals on consumption 
and by companies on investment; the 
bank lending relationship is an un- 
easy mixture of supply and demand 
schedules (ns is the equation for the 


long rate of inleresM; the price equa- 
tion allows no role for wages. In fact 
the price equation seems to rest on a 
wholly-suppressed mechanism: 

Since money has no long-run 
effect on expenditure . . . prices 
will tend to increase in proportion 
with the increase in money supply, 
(page 111) 

Most curious of all, the exchange- 
rate relationship which, admilteoly, 
does not figure in the main model, 
.lears to have been estimated over 
the whole period 1952-1^6 without 
any recognition of the change of reg- 
ime from fixed to floating rates, so 
that except for the last five observa- 
tions the dependent variable is a 
vector of zeros. 

Given these serious, if not fatal, 
drawbacks, conclusions based on the 
empirical model are realty not worth 
vety much. Taken as a whole, the 
book makes a compelling case for 
attempts to investigate Ine import- 
ance of money through a structure 
econometric model even though its 
own attempt Is unsuccessful. 

Such is the speed with which pol- 
icy-makers buy and reject patent 
cures for the ills of the economy 
(they are regrettably abetted by an 
abundant supply of quacks among 
economists) that a collection of 
essays on monetary targets already 
has the whiff of a period-piece about 
it. The conference papers and com- 
ments edited by Griffiths and Wood 
provide a clear and comprehensive 

surve" 

ever 
question 

work. *nie editors' introduction 
states boldly that: 

It is now fairly widely accenteH 
that the equilibrium output o 
economy is determined by ,w«, 
variables, and changes in nominal 
variables, affect this only if they are 
(incorrectly) thought to be real 
changes ... If expectations are 


nately but unsurprisingly, to link a 
cut in public spending to a fall in 
inflation except via a Phillips curve 
(which monetarists do not believe 
in). Finally there is some general 
applause from abroad. 

All that is needed at this parade is 
a small boy to comment on the 
emperor's clothes. Frank Blackaby 
bravely volunteers. Noting that “For 
an implied doctrine to inTluence ex- 

E ectations and behaviour, it does not 
Bve to be true, it only has to be 
believed", he points out that this 
only matters anyway if it is clear 
whose behaviour is supposed to 
alter: 

The difficulty of the simple exposi- 
tion of monetary targets is that it 
does not appear that anybody else 
needs to do anything as a conse- 
quence. 

If this problem does not bother you, 
the volume will be of some interest; 
if it does, do not expect to find an 
answer here. 

At one point, Patrick Minford 
almost gives the whole game away 
with the remark that the Germans 
and the Swiss have beaten inflation 
simply because “they have engen- 
dered confidence that they mean 
business on inflation”. To the Dally 
Mail this may be economics; to the 
Institute of E<x>nomic Affairs it may 
be economics - but to other econom- 
ists is it economics? 

M. J. C. Surrey 

M. J. C. Surrey is professor of econ- 
omics at the University of Leeds. 


altogether less successful. tSv 
cause It was characteri^Sb? ^ 
increasing importance ofgove^ 
m economic hfe. Peripher§^!S 
and less weil-endowearegionT* 
mdusinalizc m a more TOmplH 
less favourable framework. ThS 
epoch, thepenod after 1945, H 
process of industrialization wasS 
ly completed across the whole 
nent,_ is treated in a cursory ^ 
unsatisfactory manner with ariiS 
tendency to exawerate the ett«S 
which in western Europe it humeiHi 

return to a more liberal framewt 

The accumulation over the Imm 
years of historical evideaceof laiMd 
economic development in cootaeo' 
Europe has demonstrated the lad (( 
universality and general historicalo 
appropriateness of ail develops 
models. Pollard fully accepts tUmi 
by removing nationai ftontien In 
the analysis sifts the evidence en 
finer, to the regional level, and 
from that level to try to lay foun^ 
for a better model. Within linte 
the concept of the region becoonc 
operative one. The successful ie;M 
has its own labour market, itsowiit)^ 
of lechnolo^, its own exter^ eox' 
omies and, sometimes, itsowiiapti 
market. It is dominated at Grit, k 
argues, by one export industry ik 
potential market is the 
unless it develops a certain crjtkdiu 
through the accretion of other LD(b 
tries It will de-lndustrialiu as ob 
re^ons develop. Britain's rapid iado- 
tnalization in the late elghleealliw 
tury was a function of having inort sod 
successful regions than other (o& 
tries. 

The wo^, based on a cotnaeiidM 
survey of detailed research by tdKb 
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in a wide variety of 
provides a fresh and learned 
familiar story, all the more 
because we do need to start lrB» 


Making it in 

ly of monetary target^ without T?! 

facing, let alone answering, the 11,111*01^^ 

lion of how it was supposed to AAX. 
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rational (and markets clear quick- 
ly) the private sector anticipates 
that a monetarv fluptnafinn tuiii 


Peaceful Conquest: (he industrial- 
ization of Europe 1760-1970 
by Sidney Pollard 
Oxford University Press, £17.50 
and £7.95 

ISBN 0 19 877093 6 and 877005 2 
Professor Pollard has now brought 


assumptions seems to me, 
doubtnil and sometimes they tlyi>r 
face of the evidence. His fiist fivc^ 
epoch is surely made to last 
with the coming of large-scale 
investment it was already clttflff 
For example , to consider Belgnms' 
set of developing regions 
fact that from 1836 its byel^ 
was decisively advanced bn JijJ 
investment propamme deuwrnw ^ 
lered by a national 
interests of iialion-buiJding. 
argues that the railways 
huve been provided as 
more efflcicnlly by private 
and then goes on to mjiw 
argument 


rroiessor Pollard has now brought 
together in n comprehensive study of Hie 
« mnn— n . .. ---"7,: proccss of industrialization III Eiiropc 
rhnnap fiic Ideas which he had begun to V 

change only the level of prices, express in shorter form over the lost not Hie 

and adjusts its pnees accordingly, wars. The central argument of his 
This assertion is not fell to require ‘hat industrialization was not a 

any supporting argument, in terms events taking place in Beldam 

either of real people's behaviour w deferent countries Uke the germlno- nlAthe 

of macroeconometric evidence. ^i®n and growth of flowers in separate p®i8iuni and not a pan 
The favourite candidate for the P®js« a single, intercon- lands or France / 

group whose expectations are sup- nected ai)d essentially continuous pro- 
posed to be affected by monetarv ®ven though Its speed and cffec- 
targeis is wage-bargainen. Believing “''-Cne“ were variable, 
in the target, the" • ■ • ■ ® 

thqir wage-claims; tL._ . 


;nos or rruiiwr ^ 

Similarly, relations 
were more Important 
suBsests and this is also 


enced iir this sort , of Way - „„ evi- 
dence, from Incomes policy. Under 
an incomes policy,' nopiinal wage 
claims are reduced and this should 
similarly lead, to lower price liifla 
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sible backward projection from a dif- than betwfecn ® 

ferently Organized world on to ode in Belgium and the ZoHvertin- 
which the transmissioi) of Induslrializa- the region as the focus jj*; 
I-.* ^ r inna* simpler gffair than now. lion, even In the pert«w 

sb jusufying" the reduction ih ?t*tes, frontiers, governments when railways and gover jm p^ 

money wages; Unfortunately this ppheiw, he argues, bad no removed from the 

does not haoDen: orim am impact on mdustrializatinn annrt fr 
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production moved mostly unhindered success, m this pe"°r- 

between regjon and nauoflpc^ 

times artificial. 

The Way the 

gives rise to certain d^ * j jj F 
triaUzation assumes 

than of an r merely mgional transfofmabej^gyji- ja-S 

volume Is a i^? ahaiysis growth of Mtional 
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*;.-swvev . .S?e W'terlying limpHcAtions^ o^ the no better explainpd, excep* 
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iMflifstion that the agranan systeiii of 
Kte seventeenth century laid the 
hris for late nineteenth-century mod- 
-rakation, a somewhat optimistic 
rieff It remains to be shown that 
rariii regional transformation had any 
irtance in the process of Dutch 
economic development in the 
iBKlcenth century, and the same 
pSoi may be made about other. 

countries. ... . » 

iQ Spite of these disagreements I 
w^y recommendthis book. It 
k almost as though the first wave of 
fijjKtcenlh-ceotury liberal economic 
liistorians had been allowed to rewrite 
ikcii tentative histories with all the 
sccoinuiated evidence. This evidence 
Bfloi always fully taken into account, 
especially when the second epoch in 
ffiiich government policy is very harsh- 
ly judlM is under consideration. For 
uioi^e, such historical evidence sug- 
«ests the abandonment of free 
trade was necessary for Italian indus- 
trSization. The author's contrary view 
seems to lety on the very outdated 


this IS hard to tell because of tne 
disastrous collective footnoting system 

wSiS precisely from 

which single work the informaiion has 
come. But the exaggeraiion brings in- 
teresting insiglus. 

For my own part I think a more 
detailed study of the structure of 
demand might bring even more in- 
teresting insights. Is It not a weakness 
in the author’s framework to assume 
that the region’s potential market was 
the world? Surely that is to generalize 
excessively from the history of the 
early nineteenth century textile indus- 
try. Not only was the ability to capture 
a niche in export markets frequently 
determined by the structure and rale of 
growth of the domestic market, but 
many regions, successful and other- 
wise, had a potential limits by the 
capacity of the domestic market alone. 
It remains remarkably difficult to dis- 
cover who bought wlial and in what 
quantities in the nineteentli century. 

Nevertheless, the scope of this book 
is impressive. It is a major work by an 
outstanding scholar and will be a point 
of reference for a ioag time, 

Alan Miiward 

Alan Miiward is professor of European 
studies at the University of Man Chester 
Institute of Science and Technology. 
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from the cover) approach the 
appraisal of tliis animal In a strictly 
positivist manner: there are masses 
of tables, a particular forbidding sur- 
vey Dr Henry of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search replete with "integral error” 
corrections, "autoregressive restric- 
tions” and “parameterized versions", 
and in general a rehearsal of every, 
scrap or statistical evidence available 
on every aspect of this multi- 
coloured creature. And what does it 
all add up to? Iii essence that,' except 
on occasion and then for only a short 
time, incomes policies in Britain 
have liad no discernible effect; the 
inflation rate may have wobbled 
briefly but was never seriously dis- 
turbed; the sacred cow of the British 
labour market, the differentials 
established by custom and usage, has 
scarcely bothered to twitch ife tail; 
and even the lower-paid have con- 
tinued placidly to be the lower-paid, 

Paced with this evidence^ of the 
overwhelming impotence of incomes 
policies, one might have expected 
the editors to surest that all now 
remaining was a decent burial. Not 
so: despite its distinctly feeble show- 
ing, they conclude, 'it is not im- 
mediately apparent, that there is a 
superior method of reducing the rate 
of wage change"; and in any case 
governments must have an' mcoiMS 
policy because they insist on paying 
an increasing proportjon of the 
■ labour force from their ow (the 
taxpayers’) pocket. One has not 
found so great -a faith, ho, not in 
Israel. . 

Andrew TVlecote’s book could 
hardly be • more different, . ®ven 
ihniiph much of it is dedicated to 
esta^shii 


of tables and equations. Almost as 
rare, he is also dedicated to the 
proposition that through their lalter- 
aay passion with what he calls their 
intellectual gadgeiry" economists 
nave disqualified themselves from in- 
vestigating problems, such as (he 
phenomenon of inflation, which in- 
herently involve the whole range of 
liumaii passions and emotions. The 
technology of modern economists, he 
argues, has “become so sophisticated 
that most can only find time to mas- 
ter them by neglecting the back- 
ground of the problems they are 
meant to solve.” 

Well said: and off he goes, at 
breath-taking pace, to draw on an im- 
pressive reservoir of sociology, 
p^chology and political science to 
advance what he describes as - and 
obviously appears to believe to be - 
“a new theory of inflation". Sum- 
marizing - and thereby doing con- 
siderably less than justice to a sus- 
tained argument or erudition and 
persuasiveness - this reduces to the 
proposition that a host of long-run 
trends in modem society has steadily 
increased the propensity of organized 
labour to demand wage increases, 
and its power to stand out for them, 
and has equally steadily reduced the 
inclination of management to resist 
those demands. Combine with this 
the other perceived trend away from 
competitive markets and towards oli- 
gopoly and the scene is set - the will 
of management to resist wage. de- 
mands has steadily weakened in rela- 
tion to organized labour's will to 
press for inem while at the same 
time management's ability to pass on 
higher wages in the form of higher 
pnees has increased. Ergo, inflation 
IS an inherent charactenstic of most 
western economies. 

Now the methodology behind 
much of this argument is shaky: too 
often, when facts inconveniently re- 
fuse to conform with the prediction 
some unquantifiable i/ei» ex machina 
is produced to explain away the 
situation. For example, the factors 
which are held to “explain'' the 
sharp increase in wage inflation in 
Britain between 1971 and 1975 were 
assocloted. with a decline in wage 
inflation in Germany. How to 
ncooiint for this? Enter a “new mood 
and strategy of the German em 
ployers" symbolized, it would seem 
by -one Herr Doktor Schleyer who 
"would have looked as out pf place 
amoiu the ineffectual gentlemen of 
the British CBl as wolf among 
poodles”. There is something un- 
nerving about these “theories” which 
explain a given phenomenon through 
specified factors - except when other 
factors have to be hauled in to assist. 
But leaving this on one side, it is 
surprising that such an argument 
should Be described as "a new 
theory", however persuasively pre- 
sented. Most Keynesians would re- 
ined doctrine; most 


sard it as estabiisl 
^ th - 
made 


ubrey Jones in a book 
the New Inflation published ei^t 


of the major points involved were 
‘ by A ’ ’ - - 1 — - 1 . 

few 

years ago 

Even more surprising, however, is 
the similarity, in principle, between 
the policy conclusions deduced by 
the author and those associated with 
the monetarists for whom the 
author’s contempt is scarcely made a 
dark secret. The solution, to him, is 
not an incomes policy, since trade 
unions' are too tough to be taken on. 
It is some form of statutory price 
control imposed on the major manu- 
fecturing compaifiek. This wbuld res- 
tore “wage discipHhe”S 'management 
could tell the unions truthfully “that 
they would be risking their jobs if 
they got what they were asking for ; 
shop stewards would see. no longer 
through a dass darkly, that cooper- 
ating with productivity increases 
would be “the only way to get a 
wage increase above the norm. 

lilrs Thatcher herself could hardly 
put it better. She would have it done 
through the money supply; .Mr lyle- 
cote prefers to have it done through 
some gatherine of Whileha l man- 
darins;%essrs Fajjick and E Hott and 
their associates still cjing to the hope 
of an incomes policy. The physicians 
disagree; and one has the unMsv 
feelSig that whichever _ way hefr 
■medidne comes the pabent will in 



dubltably end up dead. : 
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«,,«uJshing the reasons why incomM 

E oUeies are in feet necessary. In tne 
ist place he is that exceedingly rare 
bird, an economist able and willing — 

to treat the English language as an Npvin 
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Local Got‘«rnment Finance in 
0 Unllory State 

by C. D. Foster, R. A. Jackman 
and M. Perlman 
Allen & Unwin. £27,50 
ISBN U 04 3Jii0h6 1 

It is generally held that local guvern- 
ment in Britain is in a poor condition 
and that the relations between cen- 
tral and local |overnmeiit and un- 
happy and suspiaiius. This is the frus- 
inirmg context into which Chrrs- 
topliLT Fiisttr>.‘iml his two cnllc.ngucs 
set their survey of (hi' finaiicini! of 
local governnteni. Tftey accept that 
local govemnicnl is In an exposed 
position and in many respects weak. 
Their guiding concern is now and to 
what extent the ineliiuds of financing 
it have cnhlribulcd to this. 

There cun he no doubt uhoui the 
scale and persistence of the prublonis 
inherent in fiiinncing local author- 
ities. 1'hc high proportion of flx- 
chequer grant has risrccii the central 
Ciovcrnmcni into ii close concern 
with both the overall level of local 
cxpcnilitnrc and with the scale of 
particular nrt>grnmntes. At the sninc 
time the lact that local authorities 
get so much of their revenue frunt 
the Exchequer has undouhtediv re- 
moved much of the uccountabilily 
discipline to which the Layfield 
('ominiticc (iinrciilislicully) allachcti i 
so imicli iiii)Mirtaiicc. Equally local ! 
clecioralcs now etintribulc <mly n 
diminishing share of the awenuc i 
I'nmi rales tnicl this may also he held i 
1^0 cnoiuriige fiiainciiil irrcs|innsi- i 

fn (lie first part of this hook the l 
nuthoK (niee how this simaifon has e 


h come about. They rishtly underline 
the point that, as I^rliament pro- 
I video by statute for new services, 
” there was really no alternative to 
I requiring local authorities to admin- 
ister the bulk of them: the unitary 
state w.is unitary in politicul and teg- 
* islativc terms, but aid not aspire to 
establish a comprehensive adminis- 
trative structure either for the direct 
provision of services or even for the 
supervision of local iiuthorities 
charged witli the task. Instead it su- 
pervised patchily by inspection ,ind 
encouraged action by riiiancial sub- 
sidy. At the same time local author- 
ities were expected to raise r.'ites to 
finance services inifiully held to be of 
benefit to focal ralc-pnyers. In this 
way we acquired the essential cte- 
mcnls of the nnuncial structure 
which persists to this day: central 
government grants and rates, a com- 
bination justified ax early ns 1901 by 
the Royal Commission on Local- 
Taxation by reference In the distiiic- 
rinii between natimml and “onerous" 
.services iiicriiing ccniraf covernment 
support and “bcneficiar" services 
beiiefilinc the rale-payers who 
should, therefore, pay for them. 

As this system developed it ac- 
quired addiiionul objectives, notably 
equalization of resources and equity 
in the trcalincnl of needs. Inevitably 
too cunlval government sought to use 
grants both to slimulatc preferred 
palturns of service provision and us 
ill) iitsiruiiicnl in Its own inucrocco- 
noniic dcinand maiiugcmcnt. The au- 
thors shi^w cltiiirly in their hLstorical 
survey ami in part two (which off^ers 
an economic analysis of the local 
financial system) lliut not the least of 
the problems affecting llic system is 
that it is now .expected to serve so 
nuiny different and sometimes con- 
flicting purposes. Moreover, it has 
become an esscnliully simple system 
(odd ihougli this may sound) in the 
sense ihiit there are basicollv only 
three sources of iocil government 
revenue: nitus. Exchequer grant and 
churgex. the latter being relatively 
inurgiiiul, no mutter what nuiy be (he 
case for fhargina in terms »)f alloca- 
tive efficiency. Of course, the gnmi 
element ims n<>i rii rci,vfil vciirs neon 
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; at all simple in calculation and dis- 

- tribulion, but this stems precisely 
. from the efforts of governinent to 
) pursue so many different objectives 

- vin control over grant. 

/ The third part looks at ameliora- 

- tive measures. There is a persuasive 
I plea for capital values as .1 basis for 
• rating nnd strong criticism of dif- 
ferential rating, while in relation to 
gr, ant ' there is support for a unitary 

? rant similar to that proposed in 
977 and adorned (having regard to 
pnrHcular political aims and pre- 
judices) in the 1980 legislation. 
Nevertheless, it is argued persuasive- 
ly (hat the system remains inherently 
unstable nnd liable to ill-considered 
adjustments. This is because (here is 
in it an inescapable tciulency for 
grant (o increase, more especially in 
periods of public expenditure 
growth. This in turn has economic and 
political effects which find expres- 
sion in repeated attempts to over- 
haul the system. Moreover, the im- 
porinnce of rates and their visibility 
must ai.so exert u diffused pressure in 
favour of maintaining or increasing 
the high level of rate support grant; 
the very dependence of local author- 
ities on one tax under (heir own 
control enhances the precariousness 
of the system as a whole. 

In line with their pessimism about 
improvcnieiU the auinors turn in the 
final part of the book to what they 
call “reform". Essentially this in- 
volves further analysis of ii range of 
nliermitive methods of taxation, of 
iiJiustmcnts to (he grant system to 
cnliunce its allocative efficiency and 
of charging. This concluding section 
does, however, reveal a certain ten- 
talivcncss in approach which dis- 
appoints (he expectations that have 
been aroused. Aware of the ambi- 

f iuities of economic analysis they ful- 
y acknowledge the diiiiculties' and 
limitations of most of the proposals 
for change in the financing or local 
government that are reviewed. But 
the outcome is a somewhat blurred 
picture of what ought to be done to 
reduce the instability in local-central 
financial relations, to safeguard or 
re.scue locnl .-luionnmy. and to enun- 
(cnici the tendency for local expendi- 
tures (o rise wiiitout deliberate policy 
decision faster than the rate of in- 
crease In GDP. 

Without doubt this is a remarkably 
lucid nnd comprehensive analysis of 
(he problems of local government 
finance from the standpoint of the 
economic analyst. Its piesentation is 
excellent, and by providing a sum- 
maiy of concluaons for each chapter 
>rs make it easier to holaon 
to the thread of the argument 
through a long and in places tech- 
nically difficult book. But as I have 

i ust noted, the conclusions (dr^ed 
lefore the latest legUlation on local 
government finance) are muffled. 
!^y Is this? . 

Part of the explanation certainly 
lies in tbe authors' recognition that 
Che arguments for and against par- 
ticular taxes and methods of paying 
grant are complex and do not point 
to stxaightforwaid conclusions: what 
to do remains a matter of balancin'* 
ag< 

think that there may be vraakneaaes 
in the analysis itself, not so much at 
the technical level, but in relation to 
some of (he basic concepts on which 
it rests. This can be illustrated by 
reference to one example, the dis- 
tinction between services which are 
beneficial and those which are oner- 
ous and redistributive (referred to 
alM as local and national services) 
which, according to the summary of 
eo&cludppis. tprpprt. two, is this Jouridn, 
atiph Wr.^rauch; . bf . tht'^ wiiraqMdnt 
Bnalyslk oc:takes,appropria)e to each 
categoiy. 

Now it may be tiossible to define 
these categones cieorly enough for 
the ; purposes of economic anal*"*® 
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surely of little value and foi this 

Ifrf^r founds, 

Won for ,thc/elaboraiion of methods 
™ wjs'ng TcVenue which iiril) satisfy 
' artd 

mebt (he otner varied objectives* of 
central on,U local ^vem'ment, nnd 
Sf.l'' Had the 

^ *0 wok more 

^IthmUy. at -i these categories, then 

in^bited ui Iheir^aM^ alternk- 

whlcri they nec^arily give rise. 
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^les by. Pftjjamentfo^ tlie public 

^od.. Tniis they, have ^national re- 
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sponsibliliE many of which will, of ipulotioiu!^^ 
course, have redistributive effects, lluirilics; there Is 
though that is not (heir main disiiug. Parliiunent doiue what^ !? 
uishmgchmncteristic. As u. the "ben- amirasl. the exurnnk <rf 
eficinl effcL’l this ap|j|ie.s to most |oc,,i authoritf« u ^ 

or all services and there are very few They depend largely on 
which can be said to be exeliisivelv emie.s, including a 14 
local in the sense that the beiiefii.s of income lax and contrihnS”' 
accrue only to the rate-payers of (he the LllnUer. But these 
area. Services are local just because are constitutionally oroi-rS”'^ 
(hey are provided by insntimons cannot easily be chaiied pS, 
operating on a local territorial basis ju (heir right to a share 
Important consequences follow revenues German loAl 
from abandonment of this caicgoriul are certainlv no less 
distinction. The notion of . local the conduct V (heir affairs iS* 
autonomy lins to be set within the ish, they do not perceive ihiif.,5"’ 
framework of national goyernmenl omv as constantly under attarf^ 
within which local .'iiithorities exist ihdr overall political inCJ- 
primarily as efficient and dcinocraii- vastly greater. Whut is mZTi ? 


omy as constantly under anack.S 

lastly '*.rca'ler '’whu?‘- ^ 

cally acceptable means of sntisfying electors demonstrate this bv'LtS 
certam needs rccogni'icd on behalf of voting in local elections' ^ 
the whole community. By virtue of Not the least of the meriUflr.v, 
their structural characteristics they biKik is that at the end of a L! S 
can also satisfy what may loosely be exhaustive unaivsis the auihoK 
described as locally beneficial needs. ngi,i 2 o (he weakness of B 
but that is incidental to their princip- aovurnmeiu is at bottom a miS 
ill concerns. It follows too that there (and constiuiiional) pToblem rZ 
IS little point in even trying to devise dmn a financial one. Thev ^ 
a rmaneinl system that h.nlanecs ac- that even if (he financial svstenTS 
kiiowledgmeni of national rcsponsjbil- improved, that alone would ooi Z 
ity via central government grant local gnvernment back on its feT 
against recognition of loe.!! responsi- Writing as economists they comeu 
bnity and autonomy Ihrongh rcten- against the limits of their wn ui* 
non of substantial local taxing pow- nc tools nnd of the kind of exuliji 
ers. Instead, it would appear (hat (he tions which tite ecnnnmi<i 


locnl gnvernment back os its 
Writing ns economists they coistiui 
against the limits of their owo anj 
(ic tools nnd of the kind of eniu^ 
linns which the economist. withW 
terms of his discipline, can uvt.t 
the financial questions dealt «ii) 


ers. Instead, it would appear that the lions which the economist, withuiii 
most appropriate way of financing terms of his discipline, can aivt H 
local authonties would be through a the financial questions dealt w) 
system of assigned revenues (a possi- here are in reality depended oi 
bihty considered briefly in this book) political issues of a differeot 
or what we might call apportion- this suggests (hat the cooperaiioa d 
ment. By this means central and lo- a political scientist might have bea 
cal government can in principle be useful, especially in relation to lia 
subjected to similar tlnancial con- later sections of this work. Tk 
strninls and incentives: they are hnr- might have helped the authors a 
nessed together to the same cart, delineate more sharply lorae of Ihs 
Some form of local revenue-raising problems lying beyono the lunilid 
might well survive, partly in order to economic analysis. But wiihio tixii 
allow local authorities a margin of terms of reference (hey have achb- 
discretion m deciding how best to ably clarified many questiwii ini 
add a specifically local dimension to provided an indispensable text fa 


the services they provide. But the 
scale of purely local revenues need 
not be large, say IS per cent at most 
of total local expenditure. 

The snag about assignment is, 
however, that under uur present con- 
stitutional system it offers no protec- 
lioii to local authorities against 


might have helped tbe autbon a 
delinente more sharply tome of fa 
problems lying beyono the lunilid 
economic analysis. But wihio tkb 
terms of reference (hey have achb- 
ably clarified many qutsdoai ini 
provided an indispensable (exi fa 
those who want to undentuu! 
local government finance rnuis 
such an intractable problem. 


Nevil Johnson 

Nevil Johnson is a fallow of 
College, Oxford. 
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economics 


General 

t heory 

OadeMlandlng Keynes: an analysis of 

tbe General Theory 

J, John Fender 

Hifvesler Press. £15.95 

ISBN 0 1 ii» ono fe 

The fcoaomic policies pursued by 
flM( western iJostwar governments 
hjw been profoundly influenced by 
the rtiioking contained in John 
Hqiiard Keynes’s The General 
nian flf Bnphyment, Inieresi and 
Mixity, puMtenea in 1936. Its pub- 
licitioD revolutionized the econom- 
aft approach to macro-economic 
problems and it is only in recent 
lesfs that Keynesian thinking on 
Konomic policy has been seriously 
rhalknaed by the monetarist school. 
M by Milton Friedman. 

Renyes attacked and sought to 
Kplue the classical theo^ of output, 
(niploymenl and money found in the 
vriiings of economists such as Mar- 
thill and Ricardo. Understanding 
John Fender is a scholarly 
tuttsmenl the exact theoretical 
(ootdbutian made by Keynes's 
General Theory. His analysis is of a 
(omparalive nature and concentrates 
on Xeynes’s divergence from the 
tiiainf economists. Other inter- 
pnlatioos of Keynes in relation to 
ihe clasdcsl scahooi are critically ex- 
tWMd. 

Fender's interpretation of the 
General Theory emphasizes that the 
bodunental difference between' 
fafm and tbe classical school arises 
ftorn (he assumptions each makes 
aboil ihe labour market. Classical 
Rumhis believed that any discrep- 
btiveen (he supply and de- 
Bund !o( labour would disappear 
i^vgh rbuiges in money-wages nnd 
'K marki would return to equilib- 
num-Anable labour market of this 
meani that all unemployment 
voluntary since demand equalled 
'^Pply According to Fender, the 
WMipiion of ft stable labour market 
® by Keynes, who believed 
lOn Bajidiraents in the money-wages 
^ not equate the demond and 
Wy of labour and involuntary un- 
Jploymcnt may result. Fender’s 
that Keynes sought to con- 
• theory of the woraings of on 
where the labour market 
be in full-enmloyment 
gJjMbnum. Tbe General Theory is 
Si®™ wncerned with the con- 
mSnSl®* ® output nml 

i assumption that 

: ""'"'ploymenl mny 

w ® Keynes- 

; ® Uwry of the rate of Interest is 

1' classical theory of 

ale of inlerwt becomes invalid 
possibility of under- 
®}loyinent fa allowed for. 

Ubt-mK'" intetprelation of 
’ toSwiw ®®onon\lc8, rounri in many 
*«bb 3 ■ { **>®^ Keynes 

1’ fa ® ntoney-wages. 


r fitrier employment. 

[ demonstrates 

r not assume inflex- 

I® ® “Wmp- 

l ^ cbanaM .^^ money-wage 


I deml Keynesian 

f ®”*^ *npply curves, 

f- t«n^'£5"?®®'0utpul and employ' 
»ni®r8lone Jthe 
Law. are ex- 
[ ^vUw ^iP^' t*^*'®* t-ejected 


| ™whl e>iirfrr.L'“®‘T em-. 

5? , continuously 

Fkxfe matiitalned; 

the' Law 

' . Keynesian ag^ 

framework 
'Wi-.mstrictive con- 
no 0 priori 

- Wmld. hold. 

t ' ihe’ history of 


doubt that ine ueneral Theory Im 
h.id a major impact on postwar econ- 
omic thought, it is difficult to 
accept (hat st full understanding of 
Keynesian economics can be gamed 
frivm this one publication. The 
General Theory is almost entirely 
concerned with a closed economy 
and little importance is given to the 
theory of the price level. For a fuller 
discussion of these issues one must 
look elsewhere in his works. Unlike 
his Tract on Monetary Reform, 
where the quantity theory of money 
is central, it is almost non-existent in 
the General Theory. As a result, tliev, 
relevance of Fender's interpretations 
for prescm-day| economic con-H 
traycrsics is limited. In an nil toog. 
brief review of the relevance ofu 
Keynesian economics as found in the! 
General Theory. Fender states thntP 
(he basic Keynesian fratnework cano 
be modified :tnd extended to dctal^ 
will) many theories of inflation und< 
other current economic problems, o 

J. F. Bradley ^ 

J. F, Bradley is lecturer in economics 
at the Queen's Uniwrsity of Belfast. 

Welfare 

decisions 

The Political Economy of Public 
Choice: an introduction to welfare 
economics 
by Robert Sugden 

Martin Robertson, £15.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 85520 277 7 and 276 9 

Welfare economics is that branch of 
economics where arrangements for 
efficient production and just distribu- 
tion of national product are ex- 
amined. It is not possible to assess 
what is efficient or just, except in the 
light of some value Juagments. 
I^nce this branch of economics must 
use some implicit or explicit value 
judgments. 

lliere have been writers who have 
argued that it is no business of econ- 
omists to make any value judg- 
ments; they have thus condemned 
this whole field of study. Luckily ibis 
view is now recognizca lo bb futile if 
not dishonest. However, it is still 
believed by many economists that 
the policy dis«:ussions of economists 
should based on only widely 
acceptable value judgments. The 
trouble with this view is that some of 
the jmplicntions of apparently widely 
acceptable value judgments can be 
quite' conDoversial. Thus welfare 
economics needs to be that part of 
economics where various value judg- 
ments - right through the poutical 
spectrum - arc recognized to be 
what they are, and their policy im- 
plications explored and compared. 
The rcoder, or the electorate, can 
then be left to make up ilicir own 
minds. A great virtue of Robert 
Suwon’s bo^ is that the author con- 
vincingly proves, and superbly lllusr 
traies at many points, the propo- 
sition that "Q debate about value judg- 
ments in the context of ccoitoinics 
and politics is not necessarily a dia- 
logue of the dear. 

Mr Sugden Is explicit about the 
value jut^ments on which his own 
analysis is based; be describes mem 
as Uberal. His liberalUm includes me 
tenets of individualism, the pluralisin 
of values and tbe importance of 
righte, but excludes such **ideals u 
equality of possessions or equality of 
liours of labour or equality of 
medical care". He also commends 
the Paretian value judgments: social 
weltare depends only on tbe wellarc 
of persons in society; each person is • 
the best judge of his own welfare; 
and if one person’s welfare increases, 
while nobody , else’s wlfare de- 
creases, then social welfare can be 
deemed to have increased, no 
argues that these Paretian value 
judgments are what rational con- 
tracting parties would agree on in a 
Rawlsian “original position, . But he 
is hot convincing here. His argument 
depends on bluning the useftil and 
valid distinction between an indj- 
vidual’s preferences (regarding his 
own welfare) and his social welfare 
judgments, which is recognized ear- 
lier in the book. 






Utiei^lovment: a problem of indus- 
try. Tomlinson denies that this was a 
division between left and right, state 
intervention versus lai&.scr rairc, and 
points to the diversity of poli([cal 
elements involved. None the less, 
Inisscr faire was a wonderfully con- 
venient doctrine for the bourgeoisie. 
Poverty was a personal mutter, lo be 
remedied hy [lersonnl means. The 
biuirucois virtues of exotism and ac- 
quisitiveness were essential ingredi- 
ents of the competitive utopia pre- 
sented hy economic orthodoxy. The 
poor were not lcs.s selfish than the 
rich, merely less prudent. One owed 
them neither pity nor charity. 





Vr. ' 


The officials uiio(ed by Tomlinson 
were curiously sny of the use of ilic 
term “iineinploynwnr. Tlse Commis- 
sion of 1896 was concerned with 




ill 


John Maynard Keynes, circa 1908, by ( 

imagine a number of rational beings 
who are contemplating what a so- 
ciety yet lo be born should be like. 
These beings know thai the indi- 
viduals in (hat society will have 
varied tastes, tliey even know what 
the tastes of each individual will be, 
but they do not know which particu- 
lar individuals they are to become 
when (he society is born. Mr Sugden 
convincingly ar^es that in such an 
original position a being's prefer- 
ences will be the same as his social 
welfare judgments, because ignor- 
ance of what individual be is actually 
to become will compel him to take 
an impartial view. However, a few 
pages later he goes on to argue that 
once a being in the original position 
knows that he is about to become a 
particular individual in the society, 
that being will adopt the same pref- 
erences as that actual individuaf will 
have, and that, therefore, the con- 
tractarian approval needs to be ex- 
tended to the Paretian value judg- 
ment according to which a (sane and 
adult) individual's preferences are al- 
ways to be respected. But once the 
being Is no longer uncertain as to 
whicn individiml he is to become, it 
is possible that his preferences and 
social welfare judgments will no lon- 
ger coincide. Hence the moral sanc- 
tity which surrounds Ihe preferences 
or a being it) the originBi position 
cannot inoiscriminately be extended 
to every preference of an actual indi- 
vidual in a real society. Indeed If 
such a sanctity did attach to all our 
daily preferences, there would be no 
need lo examine them in the light of 
the model of an OTwnal position. 

The great merit or tbe book is the 


Gwen Raverat 

concludes with a superb chapter on 
the possible tyranny by majorities, 
where various methods of reconciling 
the majority principle with individual 
freedom are compared. Here again a 
crucial role is played by lire author's 
novel and usetui distinction between 
individual preferences about end 
slates and preferences about the pro- 
cedures for reaching decisions. 

S. k. Nath 

Dr Nath is senior lecturer in econ- 
omics at the Univeriity of Warwick. 

Changing 

thoughts 

Problems of British Economic 
Policy 1870-1945 
by Jim Tomtliixon 
Methuen. £8.50 and £3.95 
ISBN n 416 30430 .1 and 30440 0 

Tlte dust-jacket of this book repro- 
duces n LOW cartoon. A mystery 


"Jisircs.s from waul of cinploymcnt*'; 
the purliainciitury papers of i9l}9 put 
••unemployed" in quolf^ uii it it were 
not quite proper su to call it. Mai- 
shiill does not use the word in his 
Principles. He notes inconstancy of 
employment as a great evil, but one 
that was e.xaggerated. But Bain and 
Woolven in their Bibliography of 
British Industrial Relafiotts lists a 
host of publications (hut, from 1886 
onwards, use the term. Many of 
these recognize uiieinplaymcnl os a 
problem of capitalism. By 1911, ihe 
Webbs tare luikiiig of waves of dc- 
pressiun, affecting all trades in all 
cmintries, involving (lie disniis.sal of 
hundreds of thousands of workmen 
“from absolutely no fault or sliort- 
coniing of their own". Tomlinson 
points to Beveridge as playing ,i cru- 
cial part in placing unemploymunt 


policy on u diffcTcnt Imsis. But what 
Beveridge was doing was to legit- 
imize. from within the administra- 


The device of an ofigi"®! 
tion" - which is frequently ^ 
the author to 

important issues - is used m this case 
to miiddy the waters. We are to 


the model of an or^nal position. 

The great merit or tbe book Is the 
refreshing attempt to integrate the 
analysis of efficient production and 
equitable distribution with an exten- 
sive discussion of theories of social 
choice, lliere are lucid prooB of the 
theorems about the compatibility of 
a market system in equilibrium with 
Pareto-efficiency; unfortunately no 
doubts are raised about the ability of 
markets to move to equilibnum 
where no excess supplies or excess 
demands for any goods or factors are 
left. Of course the book is not about 
(he theory of general equilibrium or 
macroeconomics, but in an otherwise 
carefully written book ii is odd that 
these topics have been omitted, 
especially in (he present economic 
conditions. To some extent this 
omission is symptomatic . of the 
book's relative neglect of the rple Of . 
different kinds and qualities of in- 
formation in individuals' economic 
decisions. When discussing the altcj- 
butes of the ideal perfcctfy competi- 
tive economy, the phrase ‘compen- 
live economy" is frequently used; 
some readers would be In danger of 
taking that to refer tp such “competi- 
tive" economies as exist in practice 
in most countries. ; 

The book fa to be highly com- 
mended tor Its analysis of the 
theories of Social choice. DJfficuU 

malhcmaiical theorems arc luddly 
explained and tbeir politic^, moral 
and economic significance fully dis- 
cussed. Some Important theorems 
Ik proved in simplified versions, w 
that the reader is not discouraged by 
Ihe difficulty of the pref? 
he have to take everything on trust. 
Different methods of 
are comiiared and assessed, Arrow s 
theorem on the posribillty of a social 
Choice rule is put into proper per- 

spSSte; and the intn^es of 

strate^c votmg explained. The book 


man of finance drives the golden calf 
via the Wizards' Scientific fristitute 
to the Valley of Dead Men'i Bones. 
Why do gpveimnienis make such a 
curious selection of problems and 
why do their odvisers think up such 
biarre solutions to them? History is 
replete with examples of mistakes 
made by despots or oligarchies 
whose acts led to their own downfall. 
How much more complex are the 
roles of democratic governments who 
are supposed lo be pursuing Ihe 
good of all. Do such governments 
really try to promote the general 
good? Do their economic advisers 
really play a “purely intellectual and 
morally neutral role^', as specified by 
positive economics? Or do govern- 
ments pursue class ends, with their 
economists thinking up suitable 
rationalizations? These are the fasci- 
nating puzzles with which this book 
deals. 

In its simplistic form, Mai^ism 
suggests that ruling classes know how 
to promote their own interests and 
fail only when changes in modes of 
production rob .them .of their his- 
torical role. Keynes, by contrast, 
asserted the primacy of ideas: the 
•danger was, merely, that the theor- 
ists whom governments followed 
might be wrong. Tomlinson rejects 
this duality, partly because of the 
obscurity of the issues with which 
policy-makers have to deal, and .part- 
ly because of (he nature of the in-, 
stitutions involved in policy-making. 
Any means of representation ne.ces- 
sarily affects what is represented. 
“Once (his is conceded (he inslitu-' 
(ion's practices . become important 
becBure they are not reducible (o 
something else (idens; interests, etc)." 

To test his Ihesis, he examines 
eight facets of British economic his- 
tory, beginning with unemployment 
.policy before 4914. Unemployment, 
■he argues, was identflleil witli pauper- 
ism ~'a state into -which individuals 
could slip. Casual labour was a 
prime cause of this process. "Unem- 
ployment was a 'social' problem, a 
problepi tp be. solved by sdeiai- 
administrative . means . . . Bev- ' 
eridge, by contrast i emphasized its 
economic aspects, , us was suggested 
by (he title of his book or 19(19,- 


thc socialist interpretations that had 
been current for more than a century. 
Churchill had sent him to study Gcr- 
niiiny's social services, in which the 
inlluencc of Ferdinand Lussiillc could 
he seen. 

Having focused on Britain and the 
gold slanilard 1880-1914 and then 
on trade and empire before' 1914. 
Tomlinson returns lo unemployment. 
But now it is the 1920s. Unemploy- 
ment is incorporated in economic 
policy and concerns the staple indus- 
tries rather than casual labour. Bev- 
eridge ill his book of 1909 had 
moved the focus from individual’ 
character to the mechanisms of the 
market, and this theme is now de- 
veloped by Pigou, Hawtrey, Robert- 
son. Keynes and Clay. The return to 
the gold standard was made with 
little thought for its secondary econ- 
omic consequences, but the state, 
through (he system of unemployment 
insurance, was involved in tne prob- 
lem administratively, financially and 
as collector of siallslics. 

A cabinet minute of 1921 emress- 
es concern that ex-soldiers might not 
allow their families to endure misery 
“without a serious struggle and even 
disorder". In retrospect, as Tomlin- 
son remarks, “onC is more surprised 
by the quiescence of the population 
than by the revolutionary intents 
which governments so much feared". 

The Tina! chapter is called "British 
economic policy 1931-45: a Keynes- 
ian revolution?", but it focuses 
mainly on what happened after 1945 
- why, between 1945 and the late 
1960s, Britain had full empicwment. 
Was this the triumph of the Keynes- 
ian idea? No, he answers, for with- 
out the conjuncture of a number of 
specific factors, sucb a policy would 
have been inconceivable. It . is the 
idea of an inconceivable policy- that 
• epitomizes his book-. BacKtrack 
through history and one finds numer- 
ous instances where certain policies 
demand to be applied, but ate not. 
In Ihe circumstances of the lime, 
they were unthinkable. Not un- 
ihoughl, for there were often bright 
souls who suggested them, but un- 
thinkable by those in power. 

Jim Tomlinson has made a brave 
attempt to specify (he processes in- 
volved, and, in a uook of 162 pages, 
has done it with commendable brev- 
ity. He successfully • knocks out the 
two rival hypotheses, and boldly 
asserts that a general theory to re- . 

E lace them is impossible. In Iris next 
Qok, I hope he vrill elaborate this 
idea, perhaps by putting some of the 
cabinet ministers and their advisers 
more systcmaticnlly on trial. Who of 
(hem will escape a beating? 

Guy Routh ; 

- Guy Routh hvu- unlll recenfty reader; 
in- ecofiornics 'at the University of 
Sussex. . • 
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Dr GnlAvy Rickman, currcnilv senior k-rlurcr 
in ihL- dcp4i(mcn( ol ancirni h'lsinr}’. hiis been 
uppnmteil lu h new pcrMinal cluiir In Riinun 
htsliiry ui Si AlulrcM-^ Universicy irum Ch'iDhrr 

The liKc of prnrc»ur emeiicus has hern omfer- 
red upun lViifn»r P. C. U. linae, whu retires 
fr«m Ihi- (.Ini'vcrsiry of Newcatilc-jpun-Tyne. 

Dr R. N. Bairey, licdil uf rhe school of English, 
has been nppvinicd in a persnnnl professorship 
in Anglo-Suon dviliraiion .it ilie Univvrsiiy nf 
ycstcuile-upon-7\nc 

Dr R. Clin, lucvioiblv Iceliircr In the dcnnii- 
mcni of enffinecrin)i. liniversiiy uf C,imhriJee. 
has been - appuinicd professor of ehcminl 
cngiiKciing in the depurlmcni of chemical cn- 
ftinceyinn ai the University' of Suirey from Au- 

K i I. lUKI. Dr ClUl ss'lti also he ncad nf the 
.i-iMmenl. 
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and Lnvitunmenlu] Health and Saruly) Rc< 
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Hesse (home ccnnomics): M. R. par- 
Icli (Instiiute lor Educational Tcchnoloflv) 
Visiting lei^Cfs- D bechen (civil engineering); 
wendy Malthctvs (home economics). Honoiaiy 


nenuy .-viQKnctvs inomc economics). Honorerv 
srisiling rcuders: M. F. ifulsuian und J. M. 
Leigh fhuniHn biuloey und licallh). Ilnnorarv 
rewnreh feUrw; K. I). Bruwoc fhinniin hjuluuv 
nnd beulili). .SuiiMr cspcriinemol officer; Ti N. 


Hry.inl (rnicftibiiikiB}').' Visiting senior lecturer; 

*.i 'ff und lourism man- 

Hgemenl). Medical director Dt R. Emery (Uni- 


versil)r Health Service). 


I'ordicoininji l^venis 


The Primary Communication Research Centre 
ha» sbll some places free on in course for new 
and Inexperienced editors of scholarly journals 
which IS to be held on Oclobcr 8-9*at CfBA 
^undaiion. 41 Portland Place, London. Wl. 
TnoM interested should gel In touch with Mas- 
er Van Der Lem at PCRC University of 
Leicester. f0533) 556223. ^ 


S“ !®** Surgeons of Endand lectures 
wll htf delivered ni the College iiilincoln's Inn 
FicW*. Lun^n WC2A 3PN. On Ociober 1 al 
Memorial Lecture by 
SL u Radiotherapy in cancer”: 

Oclobcr 7 at 5,00 p.m., Arris onobaie Lecture 


Iw Mr 0. Davies on "A new approach to the 
laemiflcailon of tumour specific antibodies In 
patients with pnncreHllc and colonic enneet'*- 


Oclo^r 28 al 5.00 p.m., Thnmns Vlcary Lec- 
ture tw Dr Charies Webster on "Physlcliins and 
madcians In London 1550- 1640” (preceded hy 


an Honorary fellowship admission ceremony at 
4.45 p.m.); November 15 at 2..1U p.m., hlun- 
tenan Lecture by Professor T. E. Quckncll on 
Factors Influencing laparotomy wound com- 
- a cllnicdl and cxperimeninl study”; 

01 J.3(| p.m.. Hunterian Lecture by Professor 
u. J. Leaper on "Angiography as an index of 
neaiiijg in experimental laparotomy wounds and 
ftdonlc uastomoses”; al 5.00 p.m.. Hunterian 
Lee ure by Professor A. V. Pollock on “Con- 
iiollcd climcu] trials in a sureical practice"; Dc- 
ccniMr 3 at 5..30 p.nt.. Otolaryngology Lecture 
by Mr J. A. s. Cnrrulh on "‘liic use of lasers in 

2 « 5.00 p.m., Brodshaw Uc- 
|i! ” ..Py Sir Regliiald Murloy on “Venous 
thromboembolism; challenge and fulfllmcni?”; at 


Open University programmes October 3 to October 9 
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Ihf first conference of iht rttemly haj 
AssctciMiion fur French Languteg Stu&til 
he ItcliJ HI Bristol Polywclinlc oa Sniln 
October 1(1. Membership of tlw iswlubit 
open lu all who have an inlerert in 
procedures, iiiaierials and research drwfe 
laicd lo the teaching of the Freodi luciuo 
universities and poTylechnics. 11 k c«et«u 
will serve as a platform for oiemim la «{Er 
on research in brogreu and on pj^tii 
und handling oi French language leactiuet 
tcrials at the posi-A level stage. Aileequciu 
Dr Li. Uusener, Language Teadiljii i><ei 


University of Hull, Hull HU6 7R^ 


South West London College Is niudaguno:) 
class on Monday evenings siartlogcDSnvrte 
28 for those interested in develjpleg tollim 
structures for self-directed peer&imie) abl 
“On becoming a self-directed learan'. DdCi 
from the Counselling Seciloa, SWLC. Altofr 
wood Rond. London SW16. 


The Ouekeii Microscopical Gub, [wMe 
1865, is holding lls annual echibilloDindnie 
sozione un Ociober lU at the Drtllih klwra 
(Natural History). .South Kcnrlagtin.TbeBj^ 
is mocruscopy. Ail welcome bul acuHsoM 
must obtain a free lickel from tlw reptlrur.-'i 
British Museum, Natural History. 
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UNIVER8ITV OP PAPUA 
^ ^ NEW GUINEA 

Applleedani aia Invited lor the post ol 

Visiting Lecturer In 
the Department of 
Dentistry 

AppUnnu will be eepected m have 
ex^nnceln laciuring and daniomirailDn 
ol Coniateativo DaitiTeUv lechnlqucs end 
In Dentel Matailals uiad In reiioiaNve 
(BchnlQuai, The appointee vkRl also be 
requited to aitlii in the uaeNna of 
Qpeia^a Tochnique cleiaBi and n 
luperviiB etudtnii in clinical work 
Faediuee ate available lot appraved 
teieaich end for oeieonsi clinical 
laeiioni. The appointee will be 
r^onilUe In hie dultaa to the Chaiimin 
Of Ihe Daparimeni ol DenUetry nnd will be 


betoie the t February 1882 lor a period of 
one vooi In the lirii hwanca. 

„ ’AIBB pn (Cl eieinno . 

K I.2BI. Three-venr conuaci; oiituliy 
luppori lor approved lewarch. i«ni-lree 
Bccommodailon; family painagei' 
allowance; leave fares efier tg 
month! earvlee: edueailon eubaldlei^ 
aeiior coniinuetion tcheina lo cover 
eatonderfllineu or dlHbtniy. 

AppUcanfa who with to airanae 
tecondmeni horn Ihetr home liwilluUoni 
wnl bo wetcomed. 

Dtialled appllcailoru (2 eopleel. 
■nciucfing n cumeulum vitae, a lecont 
vnaU phoioorspii end namftig 3 refeioei 
ihpuU be eent lo Ihe Aiiiiiani Sacrolary 
IStelllngl. Univweliy ol Paima tf,)w 
Gutnna, Box 4820, Univaialtv PO. Papuo 
New QuInoB 10 arrive no laioi thin 16 
Oeiobei l8St. AppHcenie rosidom In UK 
ahouid Btfo land 1 copy lo the Commliiaa 
for IniemailontI Coopemflon in Higher 
education. The Brlifsh Council, Hlghor 
Educaiion DMHon. 90/91 Toitanhani 
Court Road. London WIP OOT. hinhei 
dattlle are eveasble liom allhtr ndifren. 

THESt 

NATIONAL UNIVenSITV OP LESOTHO 
AppHeailotii era invitad for the 
fotXMng poiie:- 

1. SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

to looch ai Qoneral B.Sc. dogroo level. 

Z LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

AppRcania ahouid hold a higher degroo 
In Phyaloi. Thou widi teaching (ngwlonca 
a( irndwgroduaio lovet wDI bo glvon 
pralarance. 

Sataiy Katea: Bonlot Loeiurei H 11,668- 
R 13.248 pa. LkIuibiR 8,244 1 1.160 pa. 
ICttlerHng b n 1.731. In iwyoKCdpHonal 
clrcumiianooi, the Bililih Oovainmoni 
may providn boIqiv lupplomoniadDn, tor 
the npciDiniee M Iho CnOTtilry poll. In 
r8P09C1,716-4,e5e pi laiarllnBl (lovlowod 
onnuBity - noiiruily lox lioaol and 
naorltiad bonoMta. It la unlllwly Ihii iMs 
tupplorrntitellon wM be provtilad for tea 
appoiniee lo iho Phyilea poat. Oiaiully 
(or teoao on ihori-term contraaia; 
indueemBRi allowonco lor ovpairfaiaa not 
qualifying lor aupplamoniailon; 
aeoommodeilon ai oconomlc lonial; 
famgy poafagai; baggaga alhivMnca: 
eduoaUon allawincoi lor Gxpairiiloi: 
vacBilen and atudy loave. Oaiailsd 
tppleiiloRB 12 coplas), inehiding a 
Gurrisulum vltea and rianilng 3 niMcasa, 
should be aani to ihs Raglilrar lAppolni- 
menu, NailontI Urrivanlty bl LhoiIio, PO 
Roma. Lctoiho to arrive no laUi than 19 
October iBBt, Appllunia raildsni In UK 
ahouid alio aond I oopy to iha Commltiea 
(or International Coopatailon In Hlghor 
Educadon, Thi Bililih Counel. Hmor 
Educadon DIvliion, 80/91 Tottennim 
Court Road, London, WIP ODT. Further 
detatia are avallabla from althar 
addraae. ^ESt 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY OF 
INSTITUTE OP EDUCATION 

TEMPORARY LECTURER IN 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 
with apeclal reference to Hie 
leaching of Pliyalce 

^ Tha poat la Initially for I year 
to^ replace a member of aialf 
who wfll .be teaching abroad 
from I Jenuiiry 1988. 

The dutlea are primarily con- 
cerned with the prepereiion of 
ocionoe teachora aiudylng for (he 
PoatgreduBie Cemflceio In 
Education. In eddltlon, Iho euc- 
ceaaful candidate will be ex- 
pected to Join ■ teem concerned 
vvith Dlplomee. Htaher Dogroea 
bM^^eieerch accordlna to In- 

S .^iViL PP Lecturer icele 
S.l)70-X18,860 blue XS67 Lon- 
on Allowance. 

Application forme and Further 
Mrtlculere avallebla from Manr 
Orlffln, Poreonnel Secllon, Uni- 
veraily of Londun Inatitutq of 
pdwcation, 30 Bedford Way, 
London WCIH OAL quotlnp ref. 

.HBS, Cofflplotad eppMte- 

.time roqulred not later than S' 
October. HI 


UNIVERSITY 
CFTHE SCUTH PACIFIC 

Appleailoniarelnvliadloi the 

Chair in Accounting 

(Post 81/84) 

In (he Sohoolaf Bpcrial and Eeonomla 
Davalopmam 

Appgcenta ahouid have an epproprlaia 
highar degree, hava had coreidarable 
evperiance In leacMng end tasaaich 
and/St ptaeilcal exparlanca In accouniin 
al a high lawl, end prefeiablv be 
monibere ol a raeognlaed ptoleiilonal 
body In general ihe appoiniM^i 
bBOrground end quiiHleeiloiiB ahouid be 
suBh that ha will ba ebta to provMa 
laaderihlp in raiearch end leaching In 
accounUng and finance geiwaily, and In 
parUculer In respect ql problaim icisilfkg 
10 Iha raglon. The nmd lo aiireci ami 
develop stell liom ihs Unlvershv region 
will ba ons ol the eppolmto's lirei 
orlorilles. Tha appointee will be 
responsible to tee Heed of School lor tea 
perfornianes ol his duUos whkh will 
Includo BdminisiMlng tee dlidpline ol 
sccounring. He/aha may as lequlied be 
engaged in morlr loi Iha UnNaralty 
E'lenslon Servicsa and In iia ImUmms 
• uch ai ten Imtiiuie ol Social and 
AdmlnlBtroilvB Studlas 

Salary acala: FI 20.869-22.393 pa ICI 
Siorllng • F6 1.631. The Univoiiliv has a 
imoil number ol positions wfihin Us 
astebUshniBni (or which the Bililsh 
Government provides salary 
suppismoniatian The ptassni post 
tartlss no such henallH and is ollsred on 
local larms anil ronditlona only diaiuUv: 
appointmani aliowanco; low-rental pan- 
lumitfiad accoirwriDdaiien; aUowaneo bi 
lisu ol auporannusiion; thios ytai 
renowabla coniisei. 

Oeiilled appReailons 12 copiers), 
including o tuiilculum vitao arid nnmln^j 
ihroo iDforsoa. should be sani ‘|q the 
Reglstrer, Unhteralty oi tha douih 
Paellle, PO Box 1188, Suva, FIJI, to 
arrive no Isiar than IB Oeiobar 1981. 
AppHesma rashtem in UK shouM alao 
sand I copy io tea CommiitBe for 
Intemaiionil Coopeisilon In Highoi 
Edueailon. The BrItM Council, HIghsr 
Eductllon OhrUon, 90/91 Toitenhairi 
Court Road. London WIP OOT. Funhsi 
deiailB are avallabla from aiihst addieaa. 

THESI 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Resaaroh School of Phyaloal aeianeas 

DEPARTMENT OP MATHBMATfCS 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

ApplICBlIons ora bivliod (tom iiiltaUy 
quaUAsd patsona lor appolnimoni 10 Ihe 
poalllon ol Rsaaotch Follow in 
Moifiemaitca. Fioni t January 1992 iho 
UBportmani or Mainartteiici wiU bn 
haatfed by Profassor 0. W. Roblnion. 
FAA. Piofwoiica y4H be given lo 
dopUcanta in tee lollowlno lloldi - 
Functional Analvala, Melhemailcal 
Phyiloi, Pardll DIHaronilal EuqaUoPi end 
OlflarenUnI GoonMirv, 

ClulnodaM; 10 November 1981. 

Salery vv9 be In iceordance wlih 
quBlllleaiione and osporlincb wohin tee 
■anga: Rewaieh Failaw aA16K1-62E871 
p.a. Praaent aiehanga raiar 6A1 ■ 
IUSI.13: UKC042NP. 

Appointmini wM be (or up to 3 vaeri 
with Iha poaflbblly of wiendon n Ihra 
yeaca. 

Reaaonabli naval axponits are oaM 
and anlsteneo whh homing lajlven for. 
an appolmaa from ouialde Canberra. 
Superannuation banefiM are avallabla lor 
aopUcanta eMgibta to nnirlMte. The 
Urdverahy raiarvai Ihe right not to make 
an eppolnimenl or to mefca an 
appointmani by Hvhatlon al any dnia. 

Proapoollvt applleenia ahouid 
obiain tha furthat particulan from tha 
Raglatraf, PO Box 4, Canberra ACT 
2600, Auatralle. or from tha 
ABaoelatlon of Commonwealth 
Univeralllai (Appta.l. 86 Qerdon 
StMiara, London WCIH OPF. bafort 
aiwnilnlno appUeattena. 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO and 
OTAGO HOSPITAL BOARD. 
Dunedin 

AND CHILD HEALTH 
Appllcetloni are Invitad for 
Ihe poaltlon of, Lqeiiirirr or 
Senior Lecturnr In Paedlatrfea 
end Child Heallh. Unlveri l| y u f 
Otago end Otago Hoapital 
Boerd. 

Thia li a full-time Unlvoralty/ 
HMpItrU post With Unlvareliv 
canaliiune of ■p.p®*"*"'?"},, #512 
coiTlaa apjnrapriata atatui In the 
nunedln Hoepltala. 

Salary; Lecturer NZ883i*IS- 
SflS.483 par annum: Sanlw Lec- 
turer nIs 88. 163-^41 .404 „ iwr 
antium. An allowance for cllnlg 
al rtiponalblllly may be jiayaWa 
In tlie^lght of atniui end diiUei 
oai^arnied- 

Further «r 

able front the AanpcinUcui of 

??p7a?rt’‘Gordi'n"t5Stt? 

LmSm WCIH OFF. orfronfhM 
?!8!*'dp% S6. 

*"appScbUoiu . cl«M on jjj 
October 1 90 1 . “ ' 


Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 
Appointments wanted: 

Other Classifications: 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


University of IMelbourne 

TUTORSHIPS 

IN THE DEPARTIWENT 
OF ENGLISH 

The Unrvertlty wiihea lo appouit a tnrnr 
or lurora, in Me Department ot Enotnh 
The ncMMful rartdktatefat wOi teach iri 
Iniioduciorv eouian In Engliih Lltetniuio 
with tea poHibfliy ol Mn>e miire 
•pectallMd teaetilng. Applicant* ihcuhJ 
have a good honoura degree but a higtw 
dagroe b deikabhf. Succaantut appiicnitts 
muBl be abta to tala up dutwi an oi nut 
111 Fabiua-/ 1982 

_ The eppoinimani will ba lor 12 moniha 
•niiiaiiv, but may be tenowad ot* an annual 
Ml lor up ID a total ol ihioo yoare 
Salary will ba within the rang* iaI 4 086 
to 616,585 per annum rKpending on 
' (|u9liticaiiori and ajipari^nca 

Appoininaa I torn iniei atnin and 
oiterieaa will nor be oligibio Igi aienianca 
with iravol and lamoval a#panua 
Further Information, regarding 
detalla ol appUeailon proeatiura atKl 
eondlilonf of appointmani. la available 
from (he Sufi Ollleet. Unlvoralty ol 
Metbourna. Parkvllla, 3062 Vlotorte. 
Australia, or from the AaBoclatlen of 
Commonwealth Univareltloa lAppn L 
36 Oordon Square, London WCIH OFF. 
Applloailoni eloie on 16 Onlobni I98l. 

THESI 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF BOTSWANA 

AppUcadom are Inviiad lor the prut ol 

LECTURER 

In Mathematics Education 

In tea Dapanmani of SctaiKO Eduuiion. 
AppHeania must hou a Mesum dagiw in 
MathamailGa Eduearion The eppolniee 
wiH be requited u teach Maihamallca 
conteni coutOM In tea Olptonia In 
SKondaty and Ptlmarv Gduubon and 
Bachelor of Edueailon IPrlmaiy) 
pragrammei; Maihoda ol iMchIng 
Malharoatlca In Diploma in SKondary 
Edueailon piogiamma 
Salary acala- P7.312-ll.aCM pa in 
■Hillfig > P ISt) The Univaniiv haa a 
small number of paalMna wllhin itt 
oaiibNahmeni (or which ihe Brhdh 
Gevainmini piovidai auppiaman'eiion 
paymania. Tl<a oiecani po» canlea no 
au^ benefna and h oEarad on ordinary 
enpaiilaN tetma onty TV>o year eoniiaci 
lianswablal; coniraei addition; lamdv 
paaaegaa; baggage allowanca graiuiiv: 
naaiaiance iiwin accommodsdon, hard 
lumihiiapiovlded. 

Deiallad aoulKBUona i2 roplaal. 
Including a cunlculuni vliea and ruming 3 
lehHeea, ahouid ba aani to tea Rayei'ai 
Uruveraliy Coliago Botawena. Private Bag 
0012. flabwone. BoBwana. lo arrive no 
later than IBOcMbai 1981. 

AppVeania reihteni In UK ahauid atao 
•and I cppy lo Ihe Commliiaa Ipr 
Iniernailonai Cooperation m Highci 
Edueailon, Tha Siilhh Council. Highn 
Cduceilon Dhriilon. 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road. London WIP 6DT Futihii 
denila are availablB from eiteei eddieai 

OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
UNIVBRSITV COLLBOB * 
TEMPORARY UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
(EXPERIMENTAL! PHYSICS 
Applleailoiu era invited (or e 
flva-yiiar apaoimniant from I 
Ociober 1918 iio cover e len- 
porery aacandmnnti In Iho 
Clerondon Laboraiory on the 

'J!g:wr% £lW7iUbJa?S«'fo 

review from April I98BI enOrdr 
tna 10 eoh. The pitat will Involve 
demonatretlng fn the (ooentna 
Inliomlorlea. lorlurlna. nnd re- 
aearch. the letter In one of ihe 
(lelda of current Iniamei In Ihe 
Clerentloii Laboraiory. Tlio nur- 
cetsful candldete may he offered 
a Tutorial Followehlp by Uni- 
veraily Collegn for the durailoii 
of the Unfvareity eppolnlinunt. 

Danila of buth eppnlnimnnta 
may ba obtalnod .from ProfoeMr 
E, W. J- Mllcnoll. C.B.E.. 
clarendon LabivMory. ^ ParLa 
Road. Oxford, 0X1 SPU. lo 
whom appilntloiu should bo - 
asm by IT October ilntorviewa 
will be held botweon II and IS 
November!; Ill 


of the UnIvaraity eppolnlinunt. 

Danila of buth eppnlnimnnta 
may ba obtalnod .from ProfoeMr 
E, W. J- Mllcnoll. C.B.E.. 
clarendon LabivMory. ^ ParLa 
Road. Oxford, 0X1 SPU. lo 
whom appilntloiu should bo 
asm by IT October ilntorviewa 
will fat held botweon II and IS 
November); 111 

DATH 

UNIVERSITY OP 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICS 
Appllcailana are Invited for n 
LECTURESHIP, in the uchool. 
Active rielUu of reaenr^ Include 
Solid Stale Pliyiicx, Uftraaonlri, . 
Underwaier AcousHn ' and 
Marine OeophyulcB' The Srhoul 
hiB 1 particular Inlareet In de- 
voloplng leaching and raaMrcIi 
in aoilcT aliia devicei and tliair 
applleationi. , Approprlaia In- 
duitrjol axperlanca In Ihia Hold 
may be an udvanlago. 


Stirtlrig eatery will bo mi In 
tha lower Burf.of (he ranae 
E6.C7g - £19.860. 


Further panirulira ^and, , 
pllcelion form tvailoblq from . 
Gia Perionnal Officer. Unlw- 
Pity of Oilh, Bath. BA8 7AV, 
quoting raferente 81/103. 

ClHlno date fw appllcailana 
laili October 1981. Ill 


Rates: 

Classified Display - £8.25 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col 
£74.25 

Classified Linage - £1.60 per 
line ^ 

Minimum 3 lines - @ £4 80 
Box number - £2.00 

Copy deadlines: 

Classified Display; 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
Ot publication 


University of London 

FVindpeJ 


The Senate end dieCoun of die University of London 
a^re Eixkinff lo nppoini a Priiiripal to lalte officx: from 1 
^iHembcr 19fUon iher«tireniem of Mr.J. R.Stcwnn. 
CBE, MA, with ihi> intenlion iltal the Princinal- 

Tk***D* “I* his duties on I January |GS3. 

The Principal is responsihli* for ndviging the Vice- 
Chancellor and Ihe Couri, the Senaic am) other 
Univeraiiy Councils am) Ciininitiees on all policy, 
financiai and planning maiters and on the 
implemeniaiion of the policies of those bodies. 

The Principal is also responsible fertile manatgemeni 
of ilie Ccntnil Offices and Activities of the University. 

Il IS esRrsnliBl that candidolcs havR had ^xperieiicc of 
riiiancial administration and general management on a 
large ^le in a raiyor public or private organisation, and 
experience of academic rinaiice and procedure ishiehlv 
desirable. 

Anyone wlio wishes to be considered for the post is 
iiiviied to write in confidence lo the Vice-Chancellor. 

London. Senate House, London WCIE 
7H(J. from whom further information may be obtained. 

The closing dole rorappllcations la 2Novemb«r 1981. 


CANADA 

UNI VER5ITV OF ALBERTA 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified WOMEN 
and MEN fora tenurable position as 

Assistant Professor 

commancing July 1, 1982. Ph.D. preferred; sipaclallst 
qualifications In Expository Writing and Composition/ 
Rhetoric required; ability to teach in other areas 
desirable; ability to plan and coordinate writing courses 
and programs expected; teaching experience preferred* 
publication an asset. Rank minima (1981-82): Asalstant 
Professor $24,098; Associate Professor $31,000: 
Professor $40,495, 

Send B compiBte appllcetlon only, including a letter of 
application, a curriculum vitae, transcripts of university 
records, and tha names of three referees whom ths 
applicant has asked to write on his/her behalf, to the 
Chairman, Department of English, The University of 
Alberta, Edmonton. Alberta. Canada. T6G 2E5, before 
February 28, 1982. The Univeraty Is an equal 
opportunity employer. Canadian Immigration 
regulations stipulate, however, that Canadian citlzena 
and legal residents of Canada must be given preference. 


MURDOCH UNIVERStTY 
Perth. Western Australis 

A^icaiionv ata invuoii liom lunabiv quxiiluil pmruia loi Iha roUowina uotitioii 
which IS lobatekciiiinon Isi Fabiuaiv 1962 u BaaoiMiasDosi7biaihLi«iliti 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL INQUIRY 

LEADERSHIP IN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY 
(REF:EN0518I 

ji aBc hiwIof Socul Inquiry ulfeii anlnioidlKijillnarv pfOO'aiwtO lor ihOffagiM ol 
bdielM of Am wlih major emphaili on conwmpoiaiv oociai aiol mm-cbi ihoorw 

ihmiudvolAueiiakanaactervaniiihoMuilv-oMhoTniidWoilil. ' 

Tht autcauU undMaw should have leaeUing iivd iMoaiah aipaiienca in ai 
wi« Sa loquiiod to tejeh at leaat (wo of ih« 
(oiUMhg Mineuai counn, Chiiv and Poiwi h Induiirtal Socittv PoUiicai 
^frteie In QMbal PoSiica and iniiadiKiion lo ScKiai end 
« JETi ceuisn m fHteheof i/vmy. Moat eouioet m 

laught In bote it» mioinal and i»w atioinal mode. The cand-daia 'wll alao ba 
etpeci^ lopaiUckMte in Hoimuis and posigia dvate waehEng and leaearcli 
,. S pwfl ciHMicliand mchlno Intaraaii oT Ihnpreeam Social and Pot he at Tlnoiv 
(lallneMC: iM i<Haof iht iiatain AmiraVa wqliipocialiofarance let octal weHoiu 
and pciMie policy and tOMurca pniiclea. relollona baiw«m Capiui and Labem 
teaonoa ol euta, iBcaandgaMailheiiiiaiiiY; uibaniiwoiv 
Salary Ronga: aA1B.82v 10 *A2e.037paroiinum 
eoHl? lanufahlBappoiiwnienionil Mndubim inehiita iiipaiarmiaDon. onnliar lo 
rssu, tengianmioave, ouiWiteoiudovpfogiqiTBne. paymoniolfoiMio PwrUifoi 
appcunioa and dependani lamilv, remowil and xaHHrg ln eDowfliicn and hou«o 
purchBi^ vhwtntt, 

CfSteiFT? dpp'icnilon form bui 1WO 
ni^. . ilteHearieiia quoimg iha aDpropriata lafarancu 

Hi™*'* “*fk|*'8 *vM peimN panfoiiara, daindi of loiilaiy quaBNeaiiena, caiMi 
fWto^ and dawlju ioii of pw«i hold, vea of apKhil eompSteiKe and lnw%“ 
iteoaich cwnpinad ei onrandy ^g undwialHii, pgnonni viowa on teaching. 
imbmiap^piofeHlanaiimiiiuthinaoreocialioiBiid poiiuona oi laiBorteitiiaivin 
puWxhad by ihaeppliciBiiti. whan availlbio (OUheua 
iMMinHTMiil H affawd and Iha naimia and addraatea of ihm prolMalanal laleim 
iBOcroSor mr Muidorfi Univeialiy. Waiiom AumhM. SIEO by 

» Africa, at i/m lum of 

ippbetfm vmfis ilio, foiwflid ONE funhci cimv to ih# AuDfiaiiAn h 
C onmoiwvoalte Urdveteldai lAppii.l. SSGoidon Squae. London WCIH OPF 
. TH8S) 
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Universities continued 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
UNIVUISITV OF 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

AppIJratlom ar« Invited for ■ 
miMIme TrniRorary Lwiursililp 
In Edunilon, with porikulv ret 
ettnte to the dovelopmani end 
edueeiJon of young rhllaren. 
lenelilo for two yean from lei 
January 1982. or aa aoon ai 
poaalbla lharaofter. The pamnn 
appointed will ba raoulred to 
tutor a group of Hrlilih and 
overaODB acudenta who are 
airaady recoonisad ai laaeiiara 
of (niBliriad ataiua. era under- 
taking lurthar profeaslunal 
aiudlga In aduenilon and Intend 
to work In Infant or Nuraery 
Education In thair own coiin- 
irlea. BKparJenra and iniaraal In 
early cdimlloii In Britain would 
ba aapaciad and aoma oaperl- 
enca In aducailon In davaloblno 
rountrlea la tUalmbla. An In- 
Icraat In Molhomalln for young 
children would bo welconiad. 
.The luccaaalul anpllcont ahould 
be willing and able to undertake 
reiaarah. 

Salary will ba al an opprnpri- 
at* point on Iha LariurDra 
scale- £6.070 - £13.860 pnr 
Biiiiuni, nccordinii to aaa. quail- 
ftetlllona and aaonrlanLn. 

Further pirilrulara may bn 
obtalnod from the nnouty fian- 
iairar iF.P. >, Thn Unlvi'ralty. S 


WEST MIDLANDS 
UNIVERSITV or 
DIRMINOHAM 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE AND 
DENTISTRY 


CHAin AND HEADSHIP OF 
THE I1EPAHTMENT OF 
PSYCHIATRY 


Appllratlona are iJivliad lor 
thn Chair and Haadahip ol Ihn 
Hepnrlmanl o? Psychiatry which 
win beronte varani from 1 Oi-io- 
bar 1989 on Ilia rnilrenirni 
of ProfoBsor Sir Wllllem 
Trnthowoii . 

Salary In the profasMirlul 
range, maalmum £19.870. plua 
Hperannuailon. 

Furiliai* parik'uiarn nvallable 
from iho Reglatrar, Univnraliy 
ol Olrmlngham. PO Boa 80 S. 
Birmingham, BI5 2TT. to whom 
appIJraiiona tl2 eoploa: I from 
overaeai appJIcanEai, Jiaminn 
three rafareea. ahould be a«ni 
by 6 November 1981. HI 


Miscellaneous 


Kanaln^on Terreia. Nawraitle 
upon Tyne NEI 7itU, with 
wnom appllrailona IS roplaal. 


ibnotiier with the namoa and 
addrauea ol 8 refarnns, ahould 
be lodged not lainr than 0 th 
October 1981. PJoaao quota ral- 

eroiim 111 


Courses 


LEICESTER 

tiNlVKRSITV OF 

hlA louree In Modern Enullah 
and Ararrlran Llleroture 

Pert-time and full-time plaLna 
■iro atm available on tide conrue. 

For furllier dPtalla coniaci Hr 
Leery, Ennilah nepartmeai. Uni* 
veraltv ul Lekaalcrr. Lelrnater 
LKI 7RII. 1131 


SOUTHWARK 
DIOCESE OF 

BnquIrlA* are Invited from lay 
man and women far a pnai In 
the Lay Training ilapnrimani of 
Iha dhiowa, TMo poai la a new 
(Ilia axiendliiii Iha proanni Inam 
Irum iliren lu lour. 

Anpllreiita will lift oaiiarlrd to 
have a 1 Irur « ummltini'iil to 
riiiiuarallvo minlatry, auma ax- 
imrlani'n nf wurkliin with udull 
Iny Chrlitlans and n thoologlral 
upiirei'lailoii <11 Uin laniira ran- 
rarniiiq miaalon nml ininlalry 
todny. 

Salary rurrnntly. C5.400 per 
annum. Arianimudailon will br 
amvldod Iroe «il raiu aiul ratet. 

Furlher delude wrIlR to: Thn 
Tnem Lnador. Ley Tralninn 
Depi., Si. jiihne r.liiirch, Wuirr- 
luu Rd.. i.E.I* 91*683 08S3* 
Apnilrallbiia Rliwc Oclobrr 81 
■981. H36 


Polytechnics 




. PLYIViaUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Technology . 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMUNICATION 
ENGINEERING 

with possible election to 


PROFESSORSHIP 

Applicants with high academic qualifications and 
approptlale industrial and research experienS are InvItSd 

SLSlSh faSS Ability to give academic and 

research leaderahlptoihls Department is eeeentfal. 

Salary: Head of Department 
Grade V.7r£13,914-e^^^^ 

^ tq be r^turriBd by Fridw*^ 

1081 qan be pl?tained with further pdrtioulare frorh the 

- PsraoTinw Officer, plynnou^ polytechnli^ 

Rymqutj:!, DBvon.-:P|^ .Si^A. 


m-: I 

ffiii 

fejj' 


. ' - ' TBB 8 IDB ' • , 

(KH-vreciiNii;: 

' ii^'d of cumfi/tercentSs 

' ApRllcaiiqn's are invlieil Rir 
. < Ilia ml of 11^ M ifie Compu- 
ter niilra. which \Mama vwent 
on T Snpleinbar .1981; 


The talnry ter, thia hppobit- 
•nantwill be in •AotoaiKO with 
Iha Pirriiham llaM ol Unporl* 
inent nm^_V a»la. which nir- 
ranilyli xFSiOM - 813.463 p.n. 

you arp Iniereiied opd 
hi like nn atmllretlon form 
furllw parlhiulara, piaate 


NORTH IdHDON ' 

• The potyiacliiilD or 

mnlrail ‘ ^for. tB81/83 
domic year lu leorh 'dpnrbKl- 


i f*'ti ;i‘ 1 

I 

IWf'l 

ll*® I 


(oniiwii lou reraDniioJ Section, 
Taamfda^ Pcdytorhnic. Barougb 
Road. MhRlIaibraufihi Cleva* 
land. 21^1. ..aHA, Talenhane 
106481 318131 Bcianslon 4114 

Cloalng dale for appHcattang: 
Friday 3 October t981 . H3 . 


Ki^mR y«ar In leorh dporbnl- 
malolv 7. hnuiT'Per Wsek.tm 
.various BA Ho|mvB Coumaa., 

i Apply br- Inltar by .38'IU 
Brpinnbar iBBi lo die dnintn 
Tulor fOr FVench, DeDarimam 
of Lonauano and Ulprntura. 


Polylnchiiio or .North l«ndbn 
Prirva of Walon Rond. l 4 Mdon 
N.W.S. , HI 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
Dapartment of Dtilan 
AppbliSoiti are bivlied for ihs pen of 

SENIOR LECTURER 

In History of Design 

TH» ippelninMni b u hasd-up #» Hbwv ol Oadgn and CmopIwmbRiv 
eotnponanu ol ilia tvm BA Hona Courui In Tins DfenMirionil Detign and ins BErt 
Horu in COT. VMdo aipeilanw. amhiabam and t»ai anargy am the ladora most 
leughi, libactullanging andadmulaihuapiHnunliv. 

Salary: £B.8a4*ril.3a{wWli bid - CI2.I4I par annum. 

The aatofy on appointntanl «vli ba no BiMIdf than f1 1,338 p.a. 

AppIlMiloni are invitad for the pMt ol 

LEA RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

In Computer/Design Interface 

The Dopanmani li laaklng a PhD undUiia with a ThiM Otmandonal Dadon BA 
Honour! Iival or aqubilani who hH loma aUlli, a dHP commiirrMni 10 and oilghi 
(n Gwnpultri, ie imaarch Inn iht vcNiaciuial/lnitrlor dadgn ragulnmnis for a 
loweoai eompuiai Imarlaea. MuM-dliMndonil dmwbig and nwM sllinubllan, wll 
cfrulniy ba a itialai componari of ihi maaRh. 

Tha post «vB be loi a paiiod ol 3 yaiii and Iha nndMata wll ba laqubad to 
raabitt loiahlghiiiimoalihaCNAA. 

Sitary; E5J1M-CS,4A pa. which Indudn pivfnwt for up 10 6 houn pw weak 
laacMiig anfsimtin. 

Putthic dataUa Ind oppIlHtlen forma an obtalnaMt from ttw Fanonntl 
Soattan. TeBaaWe Fotytochnla Betough Road, MMdIaabrougK Clavaland TB1 
IBA. Teh MMdlaabrougb tOM2) 218121, Em. 41 14. ComplaMB fermi ahould ba 
laturned 10 tha Faraonnol Saetlon no talar than TMadav 22 dapiombar 1181. 

TH8S3 


NOR1H STAFFS POLY 

Re-advardiemant 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR AND 
DEAN OF FACULTY OF 
BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications an Invitad for tha above post, dutlsa to 
commanca aa soon as poaslble. 

Salary £1S,B33 per annum. 

Further datalla obtainable from The Dlraotor. North 
Staffordahira Polytachnlo, Baaeonalda, Stafford, 

^ 8T180AD, Talaphone 

f ‘ ‘ Stafford (0766) 623S1 

vO C:, .. . J y V\ eki. 202 , 

j T 1 I cioaing data: 8.10.81. 


TheRalytedmic 

afNarthLoodon 


DEPUTY 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

Details of tha post fsalary on scale rising to £12|S00) and 
of application pracednre are avelieble froin the 
Eatablishment Officer, The Polytechnic of North 
London Holloway Road N7 8DB. 

Phone 01-607 1769 ext 2018. t>i<, 


* CLEVELAND 

TneSlDE POLYTBCUNIC 

S9. *961 •> poMlble, 
ai^bly qualified peraon for ilia 
above poet. 

Fuller dalalt*. and appllca- 
ilk?. bo returned no 

Vaat 'I*" Soptamber 

tSS}' ^*^9!? *.*i* F4rionnol See. 
non, . Taaa do PolvtoChnic. 
aprough Road, MlddlMbrauah 
SfHHOTJr®! TrtiphSno: 

Salary: £«,4S9 > £9,634 laf- 
pVa!-”® 


BimDBRLAND 

poLvreciiNic 

Facul^ of BnMnaarlng 
taBwtmant otElactrlcal, 
Blaetanfc « Control 

LBC^^ER 1 JhMOr 
, L BCTUHER IN 

svWa'-J?.=3%w fer/wf 

_ per annum 
laniwLecturar £9,694 * 
£11,338 bar Cls, 141 pgr . 
annum. 

LKhirar II £6,469 « £8,694 
bar 

XlOa 431 per annum 

Applicatloni are Invited for 
atMvB 3 PoaU. Any area of 


AQ ■VJSpimm'ant wni bocmiida, **^‘l^**4., fn .Power 
•XL'fijR, . »« :• ItPctUrtr ' H.v 'uBiM i wdicoratd fb'r 


LOmON 

.PDLVTTCIIN|C OP THE SOUTH 
• LONDpM 

I ! ■ 

.J.*i» Pll?g 1j.q"F Mrm Invitad for 
canto who aht 




l.Wtuw poetb but 
0-. Initiate work In mod 
ora oianal and wiiJ atatn tech 
M Power 8 

wouIq 04 nn ■tfvRnfflgG 

l%r Iha Laclurar ll/aonlor 
.i.Klurar poet any area of exoar- 
tlie In modern control theory 
and metlca would be walcomu 
apply modern 
digital and mfcroprocaaaor ta«h- 
nlquaa. to control appllniiona 
would ba on advantage! 

.^Candidates ^ahould have a 
good honoura dogroo and fnduat- 
NM, rasuarch and/Or tanS%g 

jpf apppIntmoBt. voun ' 
nrMudlaa with llmitad axoon 
, will only ba-conBldorodlbr 
' oppQintniant at Laciuror l| levM 

Protaaor _ 




nioM 6 i ' 
OF, above . 
. aratton for 
rofaSabrahlp, - 




Colleges of Technology 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL GOUNai 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL 

Napier College of Commerce O Technoloov 
Edinburgh ” 

ft&ADVERTtSEMENT 

The above post will become vacant on the retiral a( Pfhdnl J 
Dunning CBE on 31 December 1981 . ' 

Napier College, which opened In 1964, b new a mikir 
Institution ol Higher Education and provides a wide nnoa n 
advanced courses tailored to meet the needs of Induittv and 
Commerce - CNAA degreea, Higher Diplomas, CanificatM 
and Profaaalonal Qualincatlona. 

The College Is a Group 12 CoUam in tenna ot tha Stotibh 
Teachera Salaries Memorandum 1980 and presently iha post 
carriaa a salary of £26,077 (under review). 

Proven managerial experience in a ralavant area, iMteiNp 
qualitlaa and appropriate quallfleetlons are euanllil 
praraquieltaa for the post. 

Applications comprising a curriculum vliae together wHh Ua 
names of two referees and a supporting letter of ap^lntlen 
ahould be sent In an envelope marked Xonfldantlaf te:- 
Mr, J, W. Sallara, Olvlalonal Education Offlaar, 
Department of Education, Lothian Regional Counoil 
40 Torphlehan Street, Edinburgh EH3 6 JJ. Furdiar ditaKi 
may ba obtained from tha above (Tat: 031-229 9292 Ext 
3806). Closing data for applications la 12 October 1991, 

TkW 



ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 

School of Busincfla Management Studisfl 

LECTURER - MARKETING 

Salary E6894-C11.986 per annum 

Acadamie Oagrag in marlntlng or a bualnoaa atudiw 

QuaDflcatlcna; aptlan degigg or rBlavani dtadplino. 

Expariance: Wllhin iho markatlng dopaiirnani of an 

commaiclal otganliailcn and/or g*tanilwnwM»’i 
canauttancy or roiaardi. 


GourM ddvalopment. 

Prajoal auporvakin, 

Conaullancy in the floM of marketing will be eticouragod. 

AiKtiancowllh removal expanew, 

Oetallg fram Saoretary. Robert Qordon'g Inatliuta of TieknalW'. 
Sehoolhll), Aberdeea AB9 1FR. 

(0224-8748111 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL ■ 
Farhborough Collage of Technology 

Head of Departmeht 

of Business Studies 

(Grade V) 

This post will become vacant on let January, 
to the appointment of the preaent holder to 8 
Principalahip. Applicants ahould hold ai J®®* ^ 
honours degree In a field of work for ''''" *’^1 
Department la reaponatble, and have extenslvfl reww' 
husiness and teaching experience. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
Staffing . Office, !Farnborough 
Tbohhology, Boundary Road. FarnborOugh. 
QU1468B,(SAE please.) 

' C/pshg date: 2nd October, J9S1- 

V ■ 

' ' - . 
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Colleges of Technology continued 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Dspartmant of Mathsmatlca and Computer Studies 

Lecturer in Statistics 

Tha tuccusfui applicant wili preferabiy have a poatgraduate 
Qualification In Sietiatics and will be required to teach up to 
flriBl level on (ha degree course in applicable mathematics. 
An Iniarut in the applications of atatistica to economic and 
biMlnass problema, muhlvaiiele enalyBia or applied probability 
win bsanadvaniage. 

Salary on the Lecturer lA) scale £6,B94-C11,160 (Barl- 
ni,9BB wllh Initial placing depending upon approved previous 
aipahanca. Financial asslatance towards the cost of removal 
axpansaamaybe payable. 

Further ptrtlculera end appllcetion forma may be 
obtalnad from tha Peraonnal Officer, Dundee College of 
Tiehnology, Bell Street, Dundee DD1 1HG. with whom 
appIlDitloni ahould be lodged not later than 2nd October 
IU 1 . 

THESa 


Colleges of Higher Education 


WEST MIDLANDS COUEQE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Appointment of 

LECn'URER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 
iPsychology/Philosophy) 

Applcatlcna are Invited for the above post In the Collega'a 
B.A. Oaqree Course In Leisure and Recreational Studlaa 
ICHAAI tiom candldetes with a good honours degree (n 
piyehoIOBy and/or philosophy and research Intereaia In tha 
area of Leiiure Studlaa. Field axparlanea In Laiaure Servicaa 
would ba an added recommandetlon. 

Salary In accordance whh the current Burnham F.E. Scalaa. 
Applloatlon forma together with further pertleulere can be 
obtained from the PrlnolpaL Weet Midlands Collage of 
Higher Eduoatlon, Qorway. Waleall, WS1 3BD to whom 
ihiy ahould be returned not later than Oetober 3rd 1881, 

1HESB 




WEST MIDLANDS 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Television Tutor 

ll/Senlor Loeturar to leach Telavtalon Priciloe In the Collsga 
>' 1 '^ a rru)or commitmant 10 ihs Visual Communlcsilona Siuilles 
A perian with gubllBnilBl produolion oxpgrionco la rsquirad 
cm roiUB Tet«Mon toBchlng to othw dtadpUnos within (he 
npiM. 

^'t'VlnacunlBnca with current Burnhem F.E. Scalei. 

CB.4B2-C10.431 

•amofljBmrw C9.B24-E12,141 

lormi togaiher with further perilculars can be obteined Irem 
^Alect Mktlandi College of Higher Education. Gotwey, 
W81 3BD lo whom they ehould be returned not laier then 
3rd 1881 . 

THEB8 


of Further Education 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


London College 

AFa'I-.';#! .. 


for the post of Principal of South London 
])iB CJ. Coo^r vriio retires on 30 April 1982. 

'■'•iBairt^* I iouf dopaftmehta:- 

0 ^ 1 ® Electronics, Business 'and Liberal 
The Bclsnces and Physical Sciences. 

affile Knlghte HHl, West Norwood, 5E27 with a 


Administration 


Awards 


EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGIST 

The Business Education Council is looking for an 
Educational Technologist to play a leading role on the 
development of the Council's activities in relation to 
Open Learning and Directed Private Study routes to 
BECawarda. 

Appointment to BEC Officer Scale A £11,370 to 
£13.410 (from 1 0ctober 1981). 

Detaile and application form, for return by 
30 September 1981, from: 

BEC (Educational Technologist) 

Berkahire House 
168-173 High Holborn 
LONDON WC1V7AQ. 

(Tel; 01-3797088) 


BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

COUNCIL 



Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL 
which will become vacant in Summer 1982 

The National Institute for Social Work exists as an 
independent national body concerned with improv* 
ing the efiectiveness of the personal social services 
In the U K 

Salary will be in the range ior Prolessorial posts 

Detailed perliculare are available from: The Registrar, 
NISW. 5-7 Tavistock Place, London. WCIH 9SS 
(Tel: 01-387 9681). 


THE 
NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


TECHNICIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL 
Appointment of 

ADVISORY OFFICER 

(Readvertisement) 

Applications are Invited fPr the post of Advisory Off leer to 
assist the council in the areas of work embraced by Its 
programme Committees C2 Life sciences and C4 Hotel, 
Food, Catering and institutional Management* 

The responsibilities win Include advisory and liaison duties 
with colleges In connection with the development, 
validation and operation of programmes leading to tec 
awards, and worklno with the council's committees. 
Applicant should be appropriately qualified and nave 
suitable experience in teaching life sciences or catering 
and food technology; relevant Industrial experience 
would be an advantage. Appointment will be from 1st 
January 1982, or earlier If possible. 

The salary scale Is related to that for Grade IV Heads of 
Department, plus a central London allowance, starting 
salary will depend on previous experience and 
qualifications. 

Further particulars of Hie appointment can be obtain^ 
from the: 

The Assistant Chief Officer, 

Technician Mutation council, 

76 Portland Place, 

London, WIN 4AA. 

The closing date for applications Is 6th October 1961. 


GLAMORGAN 

FURTHER EDUCATION TRUST FUND 

The Mid Glamorgan County Council is the trustee of the 
Glamorgan Further Education Trust Fund. 

The Fund is intended to bonefll pupils who have for not less 
than two years at any time attended a County Secondary 
School in the area of the (ornier Adminisiretlve County of 
Glarnoigon or Howell's Glamorgan County School. Cardiff: 
provided that candidates who have atteruied Howell's 
Glamorgan County School shall have been resident for not less 
than two years while a pupil at the School. In the former 
Administrative County of Glamorgan. 

The Fund is to be applied with tho following objecte: — 

(a) Exhibitions tenable at any training college for teachers, 
univurslty or other institution of further (including pro* 
fessionai end technlcsil education, approved by the Council, 
to 1)0 awarded under rules to be mode by the Council, 
IncliKllng rulee as lo tho value and period of tenure of the 
exhibitions, and the qualifications, and method of aacertain- 
mmt and Section of canrHdatas; 

(b) Financial assiatance, outfits, dotbing, tools, fnatruments or 
books lo enable beneficiaries on feaving school, university 
or other educational astabliahmant, to prepare for, or to 
assist their entry Into a profession, trade or calling; 

Application forms and ooplea of the rules governing the 
making of awards may be obtained from a prospective 
applicant's DIatrlot Eduoatlon Office. In the case of 
prospective applicants from Mid Glamorgan, Proapeotive 
appllcanta from South Glamorgan may apply to the 
County Eduoatlon Office. Qreyfriara Road, Cardiff. CF1 
4JG. Prospective appllcanta from West Glamorgan may 
apply to the Director of Education. Princess Houae, 
Princess Way. Swansea 8A1 4PD. Postal requsata should 
be marked "Glamorgan Further Educollon Trust Fund 
Forms" and accompanied by a stamped aelf-eddresaad 
anvalopo. 

Applicants should nots that the rules provide that swards 
will not ba made In respect ol courses attracting a 
mandatory grant or a grant from the Department of 
Education and Science, or in respect of courses For which 
an applicant may sxpset to reeslva a dtscistlonBry giant 
from hla Local Education Authority unlsaa there arc 
axcaptlonal or unusual circumatances relevant to the 
application. 

The cioaing data for applications for awards tenable or 
payments to ba made during tha academic year 1981*82 
and beyond la 31 October, 1881. 

W.ALWYN JONES 
Director of Educotion 
County Hall, Cathaya Park. Cardiff. tmesis 


MERTHYR TYDFIL 


FURTHER EDUCATION TRUST FUND 

Tha Mid Gfemorgan County Council la the truatae of Iha 
Merthyr Tydfil Further Education Trust Fund. 

The Fund is Intended to benefit pupils who have for not less 
than two years at any time attended a County 5ei»ndary 
School In the area of Iha former County Borough of Merthyr 
Tydni. 

The Fund Is to be applied with the following oblecte: — 

(a) Exhibitions tenablo el any training Collega for teachais, 
university or other inethutlDn of further {Including pro- 
feaskmal and tachnlcal) education, approved by the Council, 
to be awarded under rules to be made by the Councif, 
including rules as to the value and period of tenure of tha 
exhibitions, and the qualFfkatlons. end method of ascerialn- 
mont and selection, of candidates; 

(bl Financial assistance, outfits, clothing, toola, inatrumante or 
books to renablB benaffeiarfos on leaving school, university 
or any other educational Batablishmenl, to prepare for. or 
to assist their entry Into, a profesafon, trade or calling. 
Applloatlon forms and copies of the rules governing the 
making of awards may ba obtalnad from the Dlalriet 
Eduoatlon Office, PantmorlalB. Merthyr Tydfil. Postel 
■requests should ba marked "Merthyr TVdfll Further 
Education 'Trust Fund Forma" and accompanlad by a 
Stamped, self-addressed envelops. 

Applicants should note that tiie rulei provide that awards 
will not be made In respeot of oouraes attracting a 
mandatory grant, or a grant from tha Dapartment of 
Education and Sclsnca, or In respeot of oouraes for which 
an applicant may axpaot to raeelva a diaeretlonary grant 
from hla Local Education Authority unfsaa there are 
'axcaptlonal* or unuaiial olroumatonoea . rafavant to the 
Mpneatloh. . 

lira ofoalng date for appllcatlona for awards tenable or 
paymanta to ba made during tha aoademlc year 1681*82 
and beyond la Slat October 1991. 

W. ALWYN JONES 
Director of Education 

County Hall. Cathaya Park. Cardiff. 


and Application fomallobefatumedby 
u be obtained from tha Mucetton Officer 


London SE1 7PB. 
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Colleges of Art continued 


WEST SURREY 
(;(}|.LKOI‘ or ART ANJI 
nr-stiiN 

DEI'Alll'MFNT or .\UhlO 
V'lSUAI. STIIIIIE!* 

MKINI II'AL lr.(.TI'Rri< I.N 
PIIOTOl.ltAIMIV 

Apiilli aOCiliN lire liikllrd lor 
Mi|ii npvit pi>«l. nliUli In IiiI<-iii>i-iI 
lu prnvlili- liir ^■llll■•ll Irud- 
rrthlp fliiii (M-nriliiitill<iii !■■■ clii- 
i'JiIpI «>uiIv III rii'ilciiiriMihk itllli* 
III llif rollrili* C.rVAA Aa iIIijii* 
■nm) I ■>iirHf* IjI l*luiliii|rii|il a . 

rilin anil Aiilrnullnii. 

AppllidlllH Slllllllll |■■ls■■l'■I>> 

iippriipi liiic ll■llal■•nll' 11111111111 ii- 
tiling. Miul hIkiiiIiI liai ■iiii*aMtl% 
pruilialiiM pliiiliiaariiplinnt llil- 
I'Mini I'liiprliijiip ail I'lliii ijtiiui 
Mllhlli uhiiliMniphv. in- m iimii- 
aiiiunirni. vkimlil ailMi lir un 
aadviiiil iiup. 

hninn Cll&tl laa i:t 2 fKl 4 III- 

aluillilit SiirpA ■illimniu I*. 

frtir lairilipr ■l><iiills mill np- 
lallciilliiii loim« iirilp III Mil* 
a iili'i Ailiiiliilsli-.illii* Olilaai 
11 a-sl >iaiTr\ I aillriii ii| All mimI 
D'Hriiil III'- M.iii, hill iilKiiii. 
siiri r« . (.iiiiiiil.'ii'al ii|ii>lli .iDniii 

<ia» til III- I Kill III All! fiihi. 

liar I'lHI, , 111(1 ilii siii'ivslial 
IIIMlIi 4111 Ih i'\|ii'i iril In anki n|i 
liK III' IKT iliitli'-i ifii Isl l.iiiii.i. I 


LONDON 

lunar London Ediicailoii 
Auihorliy. 

CHELSEA SCHOOL OF ART 
Majirna Road 
Londi»n 6 W 3 <LS 


0 I- 3 SI 3 B 44 

LECTimBR II BA (Hiinsl 
ORAPinC DESIGN 

Ch»la«B ScRool ol Art vvlahes 
lu appoint a lecturer In Ilia 
araphlc dcalM deparlment. Ap> 
plkanta ahmJId have appropriaie 
laechuie oapertence and have 
pracilaad aa prnfeaalonal praphlc 
daiJanara. Th« poal witl oniull 
liilorlal reaponslblllly anal 
couraa pinnninp with ilia hood 
of department. 

Salanr £ 6,462 - CI 0 . 4 SI plua 
£T 59 Inner London allowance 
taublMt to Tormal approval 1 


Further claUlla and appllca* 
lion form may be obtainMl from 
■he Seniur A'tininlalmrive Uf- 
llror lit Ihn above aildrean. 


CloaJiiu dale' 6 Orinbcr lOlil. 


Overseas 


DEPARTMENT or DESION 

I ' 

Applications are Inviiod for (ha following poat: 

LECTURER IN 
INTERIOR DESIGN/ 
FURNITURE DESIGN 


10 pi^aresfiidenta eo become professional designers In Hong 
tontfe atudna and archUsctural offices: to teach all aspects irf 
furniture dedgn and to provide teaching support In the ares of 
Interior Dealgn; to Initiate course work and conduct clasaes 
ond to Inniaie Inteffor dealgn and fumftura dealgn projecta 
/^piicants should h^ (a) a recognlaed quallfJcatlon in Interior 
DMign or Furniture Design or Architecture and (bl a minimum 
of 3 veers relevant teaching and profseslonal experience. 

Conditions of Service 

'tf two-year gratulty-beerlng contract 
term* InittaRy. Thereahar auhable appointees may be offered 
• further contracts or auperannuatlonable terms of eervin at the 
. Polytechnic. Benefits Include long leave: 

8ubakll»d accommodation for overseas appointees and local 

SS7 medical end 

allowance and a terminal 
parted ^ ^ bealc salary recatvad over entlrB coniraci 

Ablution forme and furdier Information ara obtalnabie 

I. Lonmn WIX 3LB, U.K< Complated aoDllbatlon forma 
' should be retwned to theasme office by 8.10.81 . 




OMWfN 


GOlUGE 


Head of School 

I Buslnes'^ ^ Adininlstration ■: 

,'Jpo»Wpn^5jMi:..:\vr’:v vv v ;.V -■ f- • 

.. . - ♦WlOiwlthout dependant*} ' 

E^o^ce In acacMmlo or buafnesa manegenrmt. Lead^hlp 

Conditfprw of Behrice: A copy of Ute College's CondlUoria of 
; forpe^anent Staff, College Handbook andfuiihar” 

! ^tatmatlonpntheSohocdof Butfnete&AdmintstratiM. 

PoNtlpn will be forward^ on rec^t ol ' , ' 

Applloatipns: Appfteatlons; lb dlv/iiycers, 

personal deioile, am, qualfficattens, previous appdnimente, 

presmtpoelilon. the names and eddieseas of three referees . ' 

pnd the positten number ahoulri be addressed to: The . 
Peraonnel Maragor, DARWIN COMMUNITY COLiEQE, 
P.O. Box 40146, Caeuarlna, N.T. B7B2, Auatralla. 

waCtefag i^Uai'iXOtta^aii^iSh- '•■irHcaif 


THE TIMf':S 


m HIOHER education SIJPP i^ 


Overseas 


Minirig Engineering 

University of Petroleum & Minerals 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


The Department of Petroleum Engineering 
(mining engineering option) will have faculty pos- 
itions open for the academic years 1981-82 
(second semester, starting 20February, 1982) and 
1962-83 (starting 1 September 1982). 

Academic Qualifications and Experience: 

PhD degree - with teaching and practical experi- 
ence. Undergraduate mining courses Include 
rock mechanics, surface and underground 
mining methods, mine plant design, mine econo- 
mics and feesibllity studies, mineral processing 
and extractive metallurgy, and mine surveying. 
Language of instruction is English. 

Minimum regular contract for two years, renew- 
able. Competitive salaries and allowances. Air 
conditioned and furnished housing provided. Free 


NANYANG TECHNOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 

(EstatlishocJ hy Act of P.irll.imont) 

SINGAPORE 


InaihSl appointmanti in the 

if Bna “P four-year Bachelor 

pracii?!? ® programmei with an amphaila on engineering 

11} Teaching ippointmants In the School of - 

engineering 

ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
(31 ™°“CTION ENGINEERING 

® A* appointments In the lubjeou Communication 

i«i S ■nd Engineering Uathamatlci. 

<31 Haad, Education Technology Unit 

Studenti of the Inatitute attend the lirct year couria toaeihar 

Enfl^nearinfl “ the ffinal 
Univeralty of Singapore at the Univenity after which thav will 

engineering course for three years in the 

»»“ 

Bandld.*) and pn.- 

raqul^d?™' *”• •'» araa. a,, partlcuiarly 

con. 

materials, production engineering 

which carries a salary scale of that of 'the AsiMlate P?ofSwS^ 

Gross annual emoluments range as loMows: 

LMiuraihlp S$2B.060-. aaaso 

■■ 

Ihcludd a 13ih mo^h nlininr'^Trn*.;.?®^ ■ f‘ emoluments 

and eltewances raconnniended^ the Nminne? each year 

VWMirwroase for the parted 197^1981 ^ 

Otha?US¥„SSt^^^^ ben^t- It. .mff. 

In allowance and contrSiiteM la einS^f n 
and,, wWch' «a(V® 

•elery tut^ept to a maxlthum'of sssiwi"!-^ °J ihonthly 
contributes an- amount S £ SSS? "'’‘I »?'• •"•‘•tVle 
monthly , gross ralarv. The contrihuti?M 

the I nitltula rnay be withdrawn v member 

!i'!9^B»^'M'!’ay»le wrinanemiv bJ "’“F>be> JaaVas. 


Sirxiaborp/Melaysla '"«T>be> teaVas. 

conirjbujteri I. tax exempt iKtewpSra. “*® «“ *** B5. The 

IwimanSfttvtSEShBjJiwSi;!? on tho. 

wntiMt. Skpaiftato^ptili 'hrag-yaar 

raaidents of.Singapora ' °"®e they 

■ .Condidateg .h«iW wSt, ■ •• 

•'"''rVV ' '• Jh* Regbirir, ••• r;. 

givinff iholr CMrrteulum*^SaaiwihB-M^ j '' •" 


air transportation to and from Dhehran each year 
Attractive educational assistance grants for 
school-age dependant children. All earned 
income without Saudi taxes. Ten months duty 
each year with two months vacation with salary. 
There is also possibility of selection for University's 
ongoing summer programme with good additional 
compensation. 

Apply with complete resume on academic, pro- 
fessional and personal data, list of references, 
publications and research details, and with copies 
of degrees and/or transcripts, including homeand 
office addresses and telephone numbers to; 

Dean of Faculty & Personnel Affaire, Univereity 
of Petroleum A Minerals, P.O. Box 144, Dhahrari 
International Airport, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 



THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Sydney. Australia 

The New South Wales Inatltulo ol Technology li sstabllihid to piAtll 
a wide range of couraec for ihoso entering or alrwiv smploRdli 
' jf^strY oommarce and government and to underteko epplM rn*^ 
The imhlng and research actMtIes of The Insthuie are ca'iM 
seven FaculDea with a total enrolment of eome S.SOO studenu ttuM 
in more than 20 major undaigreduaie progrsmmes and a numbe d 
graduaie courses. 

The Institute Invites applications for the following Senior 
appointment, 

FACULTY OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDINQ 

Principal, Lecturer in Architecture 

^a Faculty ol Architecture and Building conducts deg^ree couHHinta 
disciplines of Archileclura, Building and Quantity Surveying, xns 
graduate diploma course in Urban btate Manegsmeni, all bin uponi 
polKy ol co-opataiive education. 

The Faculty comprises a School of Archileclura and a Sebod of 
Building Studies. 

The succesaful applicant will bo expoctadtoi- . 

ID assial the of School, Nevltla Quarry, IrecanllvewirMM 
UIA 1961 Joan TsohumI Prize) In academic ludinMpjm 
managament of the course leading to the degree of Sachwi or 
Arohlleeiure. . 

IB) contribute to the laaohing programme Iti at leset one of • 
main etiands of the eoursa! Dosinn; Construetlon and SinK« ‘ 
mil ^®'’***b*alSludloe; ArchilicturolPraclIco , 

Hill provide creative input to roeeorch end continuing ennW' 
capabilltlss. ,_j 

ApplicantB should poasesa a higher degree logeihor with 
iri jertlarv level teaching and demonairablo experfe in their tp«w i* 
of interest. 

FURTHER INFORMATION AND METHOD OF AFPU^^P*!^ 
PrInelMl Laoturar-r 4A32,414(Leva)‘lL 4 A 38 .WfLav*l« 1 ««W 


aeraBment to remain whh the Instlrate fora minimum of 



UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA ^ 
Vacancies — Faculty of Agricuituw 

AppneotlorM era liiviHd from iuhiblyquilflid partem for pbiliieni « 




^ higher education supplement 18.9.81 


If 
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Overseas 


continued 


Science Ediicatioii Overseas 


BANGLADESH 

Science Development Adviser 
(Secondary) 

Ministry of Education, Dacca 
Reference: 81 K 43 

■nM Job; To assist the Government of Bangladeah 
01 the Introduction of the new Science Curricula 
i(>d on Implementing these plane; to assist the 
tgxlb^ writers in the selection end formulation 


of content in aclence texibooka for clasaes 6-12- to 
asRisi in preparation of Teachers Guides for the 
science textbooks: to easlat with In-aervice training 
programmes (or teachers, college leachera and 
Teacher Training College tutors; to advise 
Teacher Training Colleges on the development of 
suitable couraes foraclance laachera In training. 

Quallfloatlona: Science degree (preferably In 
biology) plus a teaching quelification. MEd or 
eimilar qualification also desirable. At lasat five 
years experience In teacher training, curriculum 
development or textbook producDon. A 


knowledge of school science curriculum. Project 
and overseas experience in s developing country is 
dMlrable. 

Salary: C9892-C13.B27 per annum. 

Beneflti: Selaiy free from UK Income Tex; 
variable overseas allowance according to marital 
status and salary level; free family passages, 
children's educational allowance and holiday 
visits; free furnished accommodation; outfit 
allowance; medical scheme; baggage allowance; 
paid leave. 



Contract*: Contracts will be for 2 years Initially 
with the British Council. 

Closlrtg date for applications: 30 September 
1981. 


Eey En^iah Language Teadiing Sdieme SJmbia 


The KELT Scheme is pert of Britain's programme of aid to developing countries under which ELT 
spedallsls serve in key posts in 40 eountrfes. The posts listed below, tenable from 1 January 1982 or 
eatlar, ere in addition to lha 120 already filled. 


LESOTHO 

Visiting ReBearch Fellow 
Department of English, 

National University of Lesotho 
Reference: 81 K47 

Tbs JoInToanalyse the English Language needs 
of undergraduates In all four Faculties of the 
Untverdtv; to devise testructlonal ob|ectfves to 
utkfy those needs, to revise current course 
dNcriptloni st>d syllebl of the First Year 
CommunJeadon Skills Courses; to devtee test and 
produce course materials refevent to the needs, 
obiectivea snd syllsblr to devise, test and 
ImiAnnnt Instructional methods designed to 
it^jca the leaching burden; to train staff in the 
department to Implement new syllabi, meteriata 
indmsthodB. 

Sptdil CLuaUflcatlons: Five veers oversees 
1 ffsknes Including tertiary teschlrtg and 
i t!!||';'^l^^<^sveloping country are essential. 

I opem of producing ELT meterieie for senior 
I tertiary level students ie also 


par annum. 

^•o'vsnQei! njiL. 


MALAYSIA 

English LanguBge Teaching Adviser 
location Department. Sabsh 
Reference: 81 K 48 

organise English Lenguege 
taE.tJ!!?™."’ Mrrvfng out their professfonaTdutlea 
rw,i«^' ® ‘^Quet and organise in-*ervlce 
^i^.'or teachers; to advise the Education 
g^tmerw on the development of Bigllsh 



Bpectal Quallfloatfone: Rve years relevant 
overseas experience Including teacher training and 
materialBproductioniBessentlal. Educational 
project edminlatratlon experience is desirable. 
Salary: £9892-C13,827 per annum. 

Allowance*: NIL — C2187 depending on salary 
and marital statue. 


SENEGAL 

Lecturer/Teacher (Specialist in 
Audio-Vleual Aids and Materials 
Production) British Senegalese 
Institute for the Teaching of English 
Reference: 81 K 24 
The Job: To teach English as a foreign language 
Including ESP, 14-16 hours a week, at 
Intermediate and advanced tevels, to claases of 10- 
28 students; to be rasponaibla for producing and 
developing materials end audio-visual elds for 
courses including English by radio In conjunetten 
with the British ESP lecturer; to supervise and 
organise language programmes and video use, 

. Including hardware and eoftwara.' 

Spoolel OuBlIfloatlone; 3 year* relevant overseas 
experienoelndudlng ESP, AVAand material! 
pr^uctlon, preferably In a Francophone country. 
A good knowledge of French la esaantial. 

Salary: £9481-£10,716par annum. 

Overaaaa Aliowenoe: £330'£4611 per annum 
depending on aalary and marital statue. 


SRI LANKA 

2 Lecturers In ELT for English 
Teaching Training Colleges in 
MIrigama and Negombo 
R^eranoe: 81 K 38 8- 40 

The Job: To lecture in the followine areas: English 
Language Improvement and ELT Methodology. To 
produce, es part of a team under the guidance of a 
senior project laador. matertala for the languMB 
Improvament courses which can also be uMd in 
othor adult ELT classes run elsewhere by ^ 
Ministry of Education; to produce materlale for 
ELT Methodology. 

Spaclal Quallfleatlons: Five years relevant 
experiance, Including teacher training. Experience 


of a developino country la dealrabis. Single 
candldatea aged 28-45 preferred. 

Salary: £7037-£B267 per annum. 

Overseas Allowances: NIL. 


TANZANIA 

Assistant Teacher In Communication 
Skills Communication Skills Unit 
Dares Salaam University 
Reference: 81 K 35 
The Job: To teach courses within the range of 
Univeralty Faculties, mainly in terms I and II when 
the teaching load will be heavy; to take part in the 
research and development activities of the Unit, 
including monltotlng and appraisBl of courses 
taught and evaluation of students; to make a 
contribution to the devalopmant of language 
learning materials for the Faculties of Agriculture 
and Law. 

Special Qualifications: Experience of error 
and/or dlsr-'- „e enalyaia Is desirable together 
wfthE**' diKl African experience. Preferred age 
ranga 28-36. 

Salary: £7847-£8267 per annum. 

Overseas Allowance: £9B9-E3792 according to 
salary and msrlial status. 


TURKEY 

Adviser on Pre-Service Training for 
ELT Centre for Development of 
Foreign Languages, Ankara 
Referance:81K46 
The Job: To Improve and coordinate the ELT - 
MethodologyandEngUsh Language Proficiency ' 
courses offered by the English Departments of five 
Teacher Training Inatiliittens; to advise on. sdapt 
and prepare appropriate teaching materials for ELT 
Methodology and Language; to train English 
leeching staff of the Training Institutea to 
implament programmes end use materials: to 
teach one ELT methods course In the Training 
Institute in Ankara. 

Special Qualifications: Five years overseas 
experience including experience in teacher training 
is essential. Preferawy aged35.60. 

Salary: £9882-£13,827 per annum. 

Allowances: NIL. 


Adviser In Communication Skills for 
Public Administration National 
Institute of Public Administration. 
Lusaka 

Reference: 81 K 4 

Tha Job; To develop ayllabuBes for 20 or moro 
communication akills coursaa: to up-date teaching 
materials; to produeeeseriea of validated, 
standardised internal examine I'lona; to uiidertako 
on tha job teacher training and to teach Initially for 
3-8 hours a week lo esseas needs. 

Special QualtflBetlona: 5 years relevant 
experience including experlenco of ESP for public 
servants. Syllabus design and materials wrldrig 
and oxperlence In Africa highly desirable. 

Salery: C11,12B-C1 3,827 per annum. 

Overaeoa Allowance: C233-E3Q63 according to 
BBlary and marital status. 


ZAMBIA 

Adviser In Primary English, 
Curriculum Development Centre. 
Education Services Centre. Lusake 
Reference: 81 K 30 
The Job: To evaluate and revlaa the Zambian 
Primary Course English component and develop 
navy Inatructlonal material for iha revised course In 
accordance with tha recommendations of the 
Zambian Education Retoims document. 

Special QuallHoatlone: 5 year* TESL - TEFL 
experience overseas Including Africa is 
essential including subslanUel experlervce of 
Primary curriculum development. 

Salary: £11,128-C13,827 per annum. 

OyeraeBa Allowance: C233-E3363 according to 
salary end marital Btalua. 

For all KELT posts: General Quallfleatlons: 
Essential for ell poets: Degree or equivalent; 
teaching qualification Indudlng TEFL or 
educational qualification plus postgraduate 
quslincatlon in TEFL or Applied Lingiilades; 3-6 
years teaching experience. Including at laasi 2 
years TEFL ovensaa. All candldatea must be UK 
cHIzena with British educational background. 
BanefRa: Salary free of UK Income tax; variable 
overeeas aHowancs according to marital status 
and salary level; free family passage: children'* 
education allowance and holiday visit*; free ' 
furnished eecommodatlon; outlRaDovrance; 
medical echeme; baggags allowance; paid leave. 
Contraots: Contracts well be for 2 years Initially 
with the British Council. 

Closing date lor appEcatione: 2 October I98l. 
Intarvi^s In Ootober/November 1981 . 



PleaiB write briefly atadng qualiflcatlona and length of appropriate experience, quottng relevant 
reference number and title of post for further details and appllcatfon form to: Overeeas 
Educational Anieintments Department The British Council, 65 Davies Street. London W1Y 2AA. 
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Jrrenf.r.inMerr'of THc bcnefits 

the council of Local Education Auth 

orilies. which was devoted to the o v%ral¥7^A^l^Ma>>« 
subject of the 16 to 19 age group. A I'VC^llOlC 

You would never have ciiesseH it ^ 




T*U6Sd3y offshoots thereof) will continue to 

Bowling along the M6 in Bia Bertha ■ butgroups like ours 

a large elderw furniture van capable on paying punters as our sole 

of a stately 40mph when fully laden. '"Ofg diff icult, 

which it is. Not only i.s our company 

S^l“isT^i®„gTb’’ui'l'da Their“,-; Saturday - Sunday I 

as m>[ Morningside friends will have bi addition to our twice nightlies we 
It, inside a school hall, TTie chat is of do o matinee, a fringe cabaret per- 
conquests planned, artistic and fonnance, and street theatre for 
otherwise, and optimism flows like fringe Sunday. During the cabaiet 
me oil from Big Bertha’s cylinder some female calls out ’’sexist crao" i 
head gasket. I would accept as a starling point the 

epithet ”dirty" or even “futhy” (and 

Tu I ®y® of ‘he beholder) 

Ijiursday - Monday evoryihins which is “dirty" 

A podgor turned gamekeeper - for 1®”/ r ®i “•'g”' 

those regrettably unused to scaffold Jlf.« ™ develop as my bass 
erection, a podger is a tool which escapes across the floor and 

tightens 'the SaiSri which hold?ihS 

scaffold and is not to be confused wholly enamoured with 

tinfk a ^ jTinOe KlinHnu ii/hAM ■_ 


( subject of the 16 to 19 age group. 
You would never have guessed it 
from the questions that followed my 
introductory lecture. What was re- 
vealed was a remarkable lack of con- 
cern about the subject of the confer- 
offshoots thereof) will continue to and a virulent hatred of the 
come m the fringe, butgroups like ours SnTp*im 
relying on paying punters as our sole i «« ,k ., . 

income will findT it more difficult S" platform assai ed 

jill g loathing 

I and hatred. It was nil rather satis- 

Saturday - Sunday & ^u. 

the Council of Local 

II addition to our twice nightlies we . Education Authorities might later 
lo a matinee, a fringe cabaret per- say about the need to keep advanced 
onnanra, and street theatre for further education in the hands of the 
nnge Sunday, During the cabaiet local authorities many of its mem- 
ome female calls out “sexist crap".i bers would happily see the end of it. 
would a«ept as a starima point the Or at least of the polytechnics, 

pithet ^dirty or even “mtny” (and Why did they dislike them so 

rap IS in the eye of the beholder) much. Either at that session or after- 
'Ut IS cveryihme which is “dirty" wards, some said that they were nol 
fso sexist . A fine caicgorles argn- doing their job but apeing the uni- 
lem rails to develop hs my bass versities. That may be true of some 
mm escapes across the floor and but is not their declared aim. Others 
y hi hat cymbals collapse. accuse polytechnic directors of airo- 

AlltirKt urkrallu aan/*A L. .i .• 


can bring 





kinilips wnicn noias the- »i u uircciuis or airo- 

sraffold and is nol to be confused wholly enamoured with Mnce. They may have something XT-.^a 

wiih a reveal-screw, acrow, or a C bunday, where huge crowds in there. I have been advised by a local A HtriCK WUttfiCnS 

spanner. The language and humour *“nny weather enjoy the journalist that I am not sufficiently ° 

sinks os our erection becomes more ^”"g® groups cnlcriaining. deferential to the local councillors. Council from the Advanced Further 

rccopisnblc. But we had not reck- arrogance. Hducation pool, into which all the 

oned with the inspectors who awnrd i Uesuav Others complain that the local authorities put money but only 

the performance licence. The fire in- . . polytechnics are not sufficiently sub- Jbose running such institutions draw 

ST»cctor sny.s cheerily - “I’ll just h«n« ^ ject to t^he control of the local auth '[• so as to spread the logd across all 

check that all your stage dressing is only They had something there the authoriiiw. 

fireproof , and puis a match to it. W SS«i entrance (the too. For example over appointments Into that nool i 

pasttd that. "Yoiir scaling ro.sirn arc *' three^man play) One of the first things I (fid at Leeds authority outs a 

inadequate’* says the builJingcorii?S My Polytechnic was to up m"chfoerv K S’s Ki 

man. even although they were cw- knees. I keep oh for staff appointments to make sure soeakinr of Ll™ ?inf ?°“Shly 

loni niod^ We fix them. But when I Sire nhoui ''ll “Ih selection committee was pSyteclimc Leed?ljJ^^^^^ 

have to build additional fire doors about n three-hander having composed of peoole who knew whni £9 hart 

made of blue asbestos that Kl 5"*^ «wo. It’s like judging Bar- they were talS about «»/ .f. ‘ ‘o 

stuff that closed ?h?1hawW^^^^ the local author- no 

for Ifi months, r feel that things have ever ao^ the polytechnics is an imX^ ihus^fiMKiS'asIIt 

got silly. . . . Everyone was told lo ^ i reviews ant issue because decisions are about ing in monev from f 

Bring their tool box but at the sight t/.? ® ^“11 power to be taken about the future of higher sKn^Jr^nic ^.i^f 


bring their tool box but at the sight „f r/.V ‘ 
of those macho steel blue boxes Pull Jn .1 ns t 

of fiJitlery baubles. I hide my hammer closed), 

and cork.rerew. 

Saturday 

Tuesday .shows, good aud 

... * hvf?- '7'hgt ...... I. 


dot from the back: fn encT aft« Ae i .u pool if it had 

mtervenlion no Loisnian isvievt ilies to the*pofytechi^^^ The. polytechnic is 


(in the words of CLEAl or highe; ohirfor "but 

^ucation outside the universities (in for at least another 2 000 

the words of the DES). Consultative Leeds (and 

, papers were issued by both in July who dir^tly or fodirectlv we 

Tuesday Good shows, good audiences, good- alternative ap. dent upon it. ^ ^ 

We go up. Although tlie play has lo'^my reS from^t^e*^*M^MSwer orftovember.* B^^ But that does not exhaust the ex- 

not ren for a week the reception is Servi^ CommteUm - he E l|P®«kmg. the DES seems to be S i? r'’*'*’ ®“‘hority is 

warm, and we remember some of know. After the cast narS/ favour of control by a central bodv by national support for 

the lines. How does the second half one as tired as newts ^ ^ and CLEA of control by the local J* to the 

go, oh yes". Unused to physical — ' authorities. . R°ol- the, local authority obtains mas- 

work I feell’vc got bunches of banii- So I ask, in the light of their subsidy from the Rate Support 

.u. ... dislike of the polytechnk why are 

the local authnniiM .n «. the_ approved ext>enditure in 


We go up. Although the play has 
not run for a week the reception is 

itrarM _ ■ 


go, oh yes". Unused to physical 

work I feel I’ve got bunches of oanii- 
nas at the end of my wrists. 

N^theless the bands play credit- 

ably m the revue. It’s siill not clear 
which bits of the review will go down 
better, the clean bits or the dlriv 
bits. • ' ' 


Sunday o» the polytechnics, whv are ^“”‘'“=“'‘"8 use txj per cent o 

nscma„,i/,i. . . J**® *0®®* authorities so anxious to *he approved expenditure in Leeds 

quickly, helped by keep them? The answer is simple P?*^ expected to sup 

gravity. There s a lot or it about. the money. " poft the work of the polytechnic. 

To the local authority that owns ft is therefore quite misleading fo: 

nil A m9 m _ ami l/\Aal n««4l.^.jA\. 


one, tire existence of a polytechnic is 
not a fmancial liability but an asset 
It IS io for several reasons, the first 


Monday-Xhursday 

Wednesday - Fridav f}^ Benha boils over' in Wigan, '^•^1®*' is’ thradva^Md“firtf^^^^ 
. / , iiuay (twice) and has lo be pacified. Some “fu®®**?" f know that many 

i..rfs5^!S » ® ‘f’® fight for fwf"® keeps moving the finishing umvereiiy teachers have no idea of 

® Discussion in *®P® “ud deliveries keep on, keeping how polytechnics are financed and 

me mnt awful fringe club anyone Fo® sale one podger. ha^lv th®«mre d may be helpful if I ex- 

fh®t some The corkscrew however nee^ P'®«* how it works - taking Ueds as 
are already suicidal, t® be replaced. an example. 


It is therefore quite misleading for 
any local authority - or even all of 
them together - to suggest that it is 
being crushed by the nnancial bur- 

nAn nf tliA # «. 


.. la av iwi several reasons, me first crusneo oy me tmancial bur- 

of which IS . the advanced further den of the polytechnics. Far from it. 
education pool. T know that many The local authorities are not oer- 
universiiy teachers have no idea of forming a national task at the ex- 
how Dolvtechnica nrA FinanM#! ...J nensp nf fha ImobI T,, 


• ■ . KVTvaia UIHI somC 

ar®. already suicidal, 
™ so many 
Ite. honest mutual en- 


— o sMaiv ab uic ex- 

pense of the local ratepayer. They 
are insisting on powers over local 
mstltuUons that are essentially fi- 
nanced on a national basis: 


therefore it may be helpful if I ex- a*"® msistlng on powers over local 
plain how it works - taking Leeds as mstltuUons that are essentially fl- 
an example. nanced on a national basis: 

hone,. inuliaTeS ■ Tnnnthnn B..S11 val^eTSie SUSlc aotmliffci ‘he ">°ney 

Everyone agrees JOnathOn Brill the 5,000 foS-dme sluiierS h«? fo^ advantage. Except in the case of (he 

w ms. AMi 


A change in 
the climate of 


ture on the polytechnic (including its U,?«k" 1?® j®*** *he local 

building work) Is recouped the meSte”^ pay- 


^ M. 



Keith Hampson 

■ V".":-" -’. iV 

■ '■ S •.'V\' • % ..M- 


n *0 a vacuum. 

It responds to the pressure of events. 
So. considering the forthright recog- 
niiion by ministers - particularly in- 
--2 ^nhe- FtnnjsuSi •. 
eduetAim, ; o.ne- might -'he foigiv^ 

B brink bf 

Sducatfon. ■" continuing^ 

us thought we stiw' wci: 
come signs of change four or five 

?^ Ady% ciuSdl for 

Adult and Continuing Plication was 

tom ob|of Shirlo, VllliS- ^ ™ 

V'® cnll for n “develonment^' - 

MuncH. Sl|.« thto; “achffiji. . 

on in a-hohd-to-. 
mmth rpshlpn.: Oh, ‘Model E*, what 
has happened to theel • 

pespfic Flnniston. we . faw the 
if/y-tcal dfljiger that the present ’ 
mood of reirenchment will kill off 

recurrent education front - af least 
fi?*" an<>lher five years - until iHe 
birth-rate .buipp" Is passed.,- Orani 

ami fee -arrangemeitte have; alwavs i 

operated against matiite students an^ 
the drying up of local edticaiidh* aui- | 


polyre?hmc'budge*L«'«Q^ 

‘sirative charges, w?ch 

nance, Inw and 

cv^more fascinating oSi® 
The accounts an! mS®- 
subconimiitee is a body 
fortnightly to scruiinS 

polytechnic StaS t 
answenng such queries 
Since then the number of pSH 
V®nes has escalated. At S 
able cost te their main Ck 4 
finance officer and his sedor w 
league were, until I put my £ 
down, spending about three ds£^ 
week answering such queries^ 
of them of . Inind 
On one occasion whenTtSS 
quested to attend the committet aj. 
Mlf, I was briefed about every 
ble question for two hours K 
three senior staff, went to a toKtai 
attended by at least four corf 
and four senior officials indudmSr 
director of administratira, aodtol ' 
I was there to apologiM fortlxtia 
that the head of the school of ins® 
tional management had bouglit wt 
steak from a retailer Insieatroffiu 
central purchasing, ifags lodo; ik 
discount. The qiiantity wu U 
pounds in weight. The cos! io loari 
discount must have been ?0p, 
After nearly twelve yean eip» | 
ence of trying to run a polyteM : 
efficiently, economically bnl lie 
happily, I have no doubt whicti d 
the Models outlined in the DB 

K is the more desirable. Ibai 
1 B, I have no illusions abod ; 
the elegance or generosity of nr . 
central oody whicn may w len? 
but it cannot be more ctumij a 
wasteful than the present spin. & 
mi^ht at least make posabk ik 
rational planning of the total 
vision - including both acadameui 
non-academic staff, for uutit. 
which is most polytechnia 
under different commilteir 
different policies. 

In any case the CLEA pn*^ 
do nothing to help the situaboal 
have desenbed. They amouiit 
tially to the present situadoa vw 
some coordnation and a fe^ ^ 
bodies to confuse it all sdll lUh^ 
There are loo many advisoiy 
already and little likelihood m * 
can see of the emergence of ^ 
coherent educational policy from^ 
same as before .with furlhcr 
ments. , . 

The only model which 
any vfray Improve the scene is ^ 
Model B. We must have ntachiOT 
for course approvals linked toi^ 
tern of unit costs. It must be 
while for institutions lo be corp^ 
bodies and we need firm central w 
trol in the interests of ecoi^; 
There are of course 
believe they can be avoided ® 
right central body (not only 
and the good but also 
and the nght governing botW t 
terested- in education ^ 
money). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

literature and psychology and Shakespeare University 

Sf, . I do not wish to chillingly accurate and vivid; bat, BA Communication Studies course, HOVClS 

David Aberbach s ^®'08 ® dramatjst, he did not pro- and experience shows that this mar- 

aychology has S?nLJ« pi!S!JnL» W be a happy one. Aberbach Sir, - Andrew Belsey’s response to 

g 10 the study of CTMlive ^ w biViewes that the two disciplines my piece on university noveM WES 

tof* “'■'i ” w Jore^the ‘‘should be regarded as inseparake", Sept 11) is singularly Ill-informed. It 

kr 4)1 but his daim that befo^^ acriy«y devoted to formulating and but students discover at an early is true that the hero of F. W. Far- 


Se^'oT Freud. Shakespeare was 
Zdil to be the greatest master of 
S psychology ever to live 
oudit not to pass without comment. 
wK ihoughl this? Surely not anyone 
»{ih a efer understanding of the 
linu of psycholoCT and a passing 
tc^tance with its origins and de- 
vSxmient. . _ . . 


testing explanations. 

Aberbach claims that ’‘writers 
have unusual insight into human na- 
ture”. Tliis is an empirical gener- 
alization for which there is. as Tar as 


but students discover at an early is true that the hero of F. W. Far- 
stage that they are, in fact, quite rar's Julian Home is elected to a I 
difficult to join together har- college fellowship at the end of the 


moniously. 
Yours faithfull 


*-iv . 19 ui, cn,piiu.Ai wiicr- tours laitntuiiy, 

alization for which there is, as Tar as ANDREW COLMAN 
I know, no factual evidence, nor can Department of Psychology. 
I think of any reason why it should University of Leiiister. 
nec»ssanly be valid. Are only those sir, - David Aberbach pie 


book, but he leaves soon afterwards 
to become a country clergyman . Far- 
rar was himself a college fellow, but 
he had also been a schoolmaster 
ever since graduatine, had never 


vSxuDeni. with unusual insight moved to write, 

(a Dy book What is Psychology? or does creative writiae foster the 
puhlhlKd by Kogan Page earlier this development of unusual insigjit? It 
m, I traced the history of psychol- may be true that the best writers 
w tom the pre-Socratics in the have unusual insight, but so (pre- 
suth century BC to modern times, sumably) do the best vacuum cleaner 
ud illustrated some weU-known salesmen, poker players, and confi- 
^ological phenomena with liter- dence tricksters. Several factors have 
uy (including Shakespearian) quota- been found to be associated with the 
tioBS. But it did not occur to me to ability to intuit other people's emo- 
suggest that Shakespeare played any tfons, motives, self-perceptions, and 
utive role in this nistorical drama, so forth, but creative writing is not 
nor have historians of psychol^y of them. Neither, incidentally, is an 
mr suggested such a thing. The unhappy childhood, although Aber- 
bdief that Shakespeare was a ' ' 

psychologist is symptomatic of a 
wKbpread and debilitating mis- 
ipprehension of the nature of 


Sir, - David Aberbach pleads for a been in residence as a fellow, had 
closer co-operation between litera- n®ver taught undergraduates, and 
ture and psychology and among was in no sense what one would 
other things, for the use of the for- normally understand as a don. 


other things, for the use of the for- normally understand as a don. 

S! as for the novel ^ Wfow 0 / 7W«- 
Slr& real name of the author was 

Si™ ws Frances Marshall. Though she 
made lo do just this. Tnese were nuhiished at least four other liidi- 

r'^vo!ume*^*o^if*^7^ of ®®** sensational novels about 

a volume on TVacning 0 / Cambridge dons, she was not even 

ftycMo^. published ^ John university-educated, knew nothing 
Wiley, wTiich he and Ico-edited. We ^bout university life, seems to hav? 
have also rec^tly exten^ this re- ^ad the most bizarre notions about 
view in an articfe on “TJ® use of academic life-styles, and. in short. 


ny suMcstec SUCH a ining. me unhappy childhood, although Ater- literature in teaching psychology" in ‘ 

belief that Shakespeare was a bach repeats the romantic myth that the Bii/fe/m 0/ rte BfS»A PsycAoto- SS MiSist 

wychologist is symptomatic of a “a disproportionate number of writers »»>/ .Socierv (in oress) versity neve isi. jo prerena mere 

KUrcad and debilitating mis- ... were orphaned in childhood”. vSire fffliiv ^ fore, that eithe 

**^y^**°*°8y ®«7 oS ^Df6rD, tefdor?{ SrorvieTu^ 

ps^bgy, pie Bards powayufe of sometimes taught together, for m- Faculty of Human Sciences. mfsleadhic ^ 

psychological processes are often ample on Sunderland Polytechnic’s North East London Polytechnic. m>«eaa>ug- 


Planning for the 1980s 

Sii, - Your issue (September 4) car- 
ried a very misleading report of a 
uper nhkii I presented to a Study 
Cranp on Institutional Management 
Jl (he Fifth International Higher 
Education Conference - Survival and 
Revival - at Lancaster. The paper 
vseotilled How should universities 
plin for (be. 19^s? and sou^t to 
eumioe bow planning could be 
cndeTtaken in a period of consider- 
able Gnandal instability. 

In (he course of the paper I dis- 
approach, the internal 
reviews by ihtee universities - Lan- 
kier. Sonihampton and London, 
^e paper did not "attack" such re- 
'(leK; Indeed your coire^pondent 
signally failed to (^uote the two seh- 
J«c» “the three reports/discussion 
^merits are all first rate produc- 
■kw which leem to the external eye 
”«Ked and authoritative. Sir. Peter 


Wealth creation I 

Sir, - The recent THES article ’The some higher educationaj level than 
myth of the industrial money- other disciplines. Increasingly we are 
spinners’ argues very cogently that importina more higher level tech- 
wealth creation is ultimately ‘’the nology than we export and this can 
output from any activity wanted by only involve a greater and greater 
somebody else”, whether a physical risk that these exports will be dis- 
good or an invisible, service. I agree placed by those from the rapidly 
entirely that it cannot be regaraed advancing ’developing' countries, 
simply in terms of manufactured The main theme or the TWE5 arti- 
goods. cle is that there is no strong econ- 

omic reason why we should reject 


Another person wno wrote aoout 
university life despite knowing noth- 
ing about the subject was L. T. 
Meade. Andrew Belsey mentions her 
The Girls of Merton but nol her The 
Girls of Abinger Close, The Girls of 
King’s Road, The Giri's of Mrs 
Pritchard’s School, The Girls of St. 
Wade's, The Girls of the Forest, The 
Girls of the Trite Blue, or even A 
Sweet Girl Graduate, published 20 
years earlier than The Girls of Mer- 
ton. Like Andrew Belsey I am un- 


Union view 

Blackpool as 

aXUC 

landmark 

The Trade Union Congress at Black- 
pool last week established a major 
landmark for the education unions as 
a whole and for further and higher 
education in particular. 

For a number of years there have 
been many in my own union, who 
have questioned the role of the 
education unions in the TUC es- 
pecially as to its appropriateness as a 
vehicle for raising major educational 
issues and for sum issues to be dealt 
with in a manner which would have 
an impact on both government and 
public. 

This year saw a united Congress 
rising to the defence of education 
with major contributions from non- 
education unions who not only rcal- 
'ize the seriousness of the situation 
but also recognise that the continued 
savaging of the education service will 
greatly affect the educational hopes 
and aspirations of their members. 

Time and time again there were 
calls from the industrial unions for 
greater expansion of training oppor- 
tunities in close co-operation with 
the education service; Tor an expan- 
sion of adult education and training, 
and for an universal training pro- 
gramme of vocational preparation 
- for all young people. 

Equally and justifiably criticism 
' was levelled at tne present govern- 
^ merit for its failure to deal with the 
^ serious problem of the young unem- 
i ployed and unions called for greater 


omic reason why we should reject ton. Like Andrew Belsey I am un- 
While applauding most of the arti- the Robbins' principle in favour of able to trace the authorship of A 
cle, I do feel it failra to establish the some preferred sectors such as en- Newnham Friendship, and in fact 
ultimate criteria upon which rests the gineenng education. My feelings are suspect there is no such novel. The 
long-term ' economic well-being of Uiat although the manufacture of earliest novel I know about women 


their country, and hence the edu- physical ^oods will become less iny 
cational policy we should now imple- portant m the future export 'mix' 
ment. In very rouaji terms^juiLoLan 4h»-free-for-aII implied by Robbins ii 


suspect there is no such novel. The | 
earliest novel I know about women 
undergraduates is Annie Edwardes A 
Cirton Girl of 1885. 

The statistic that 85% of university 
novels deal with Cambridge is taken 
from the standard authority on the 


off-the-joh training opportunities and 
remuneration. All these are matters 
which Natfhc has been pursuing 
vigorously for some considerable 
time and for other unions to voice 
not only their support but to offer 
their union strength if necessary was 
not only welcome but also strength- 
ened our belief in the newly formed 
Education Alliance. 


about £50 billion is involved in an ly some attempt could be made to novels deal with Cambndge is laicen 
import/export exchange. Of this £50 establish ip which broad area of eco- 

billion, about two-thirds is in visible nomic activity we expect to earn the subject. Dr M. R. Pmetor s ne Ew^ 

BM authoritative. Sir Peter goods and one-third in invisible ser- £50 billion each year over the next hsh ^ 

J^erton-Dyeris two London dis- vices. For the sake of argument, if few decades? Should our best talent 1957). 

ni«mn ,1 - - . . imaaine the £15d billion as purely be attracted to these areas? Can we rovers^ elewely pnnted pages, the 

■‘fotfrnaltransactlon'\ we are left In fact ruk noth five Cambndge novds Andrew 

with the problem of earning £50 bil- supporting these activities? A poss- fo 

lion in exports each year. 'Hus is the ibie outcome from any analysis could alter the P®r®®of®S®^>. 



essential point. How are we going lo be that we peed fewer engineers but 


of this by invisibles, but Leeds Polytechnic. 


iJS ‘*""®[jonary belp has pre- 
sented us with a crisis. I see little 

Pheffii universities rising to 
the challenge of makipg provision for 

*0^- W.cr-pajd; short coar^ area. 

At i iiqic when we ouaht to be 
SSlSSit*’*®*’*® ®oncentfate (heir 


jbe direction of hspcUcies, the UQC 
v«®Pondcd to governm?m- 


requirements. ■ 
‘ ;The truth is 


: Is that the UOGjs .and 

stiimtoT^t ®0 '®homalous Itf- 
inhho% also been a powerful 

^paredi, with, :th(2e erSoyed S 
' fundet/ sScS 


-.rv'^'sy, 

. '1 t 


some, both in 

Ru^! Labour Party 

.But faMeaching reforms are likely to 

. -n..? V r - • 


offer less protection for the unlver- 
^fi® ®nd of the day. 

It is patently absmd to argue that 
the body is stiU so establishment- 

• J>mitiated that It has deliberately 

• %a«n« tbe new univer- 

5i ™® institutions have 

• strengths, the. UGC has clearly rec- 

smply too new to have built ip the 

3iP rSdK reputation of many of 
the redbrick institutions like Bristol. 
And conaldenng that the- present 
chairman of the UGC is from a 

tenolSi? of Advanced 

Technology)’ it is just siJly or ignor- 

S!L "?-?® fi*o criticisL of 

P^onalities in which Labour 
®Pok®smen are incjulging. 

® 8™®t®r aware- 
?be nrr® ovefra I strategy oh which 
■S? i^,?^,.P'®no|.«8 is bwed arid of 

iproyffedfi^^. Government ' has, 

fl* ‘lu'"* (or example, in 
SSSir?/ TV® **'*^ 8°®*® set in last, 
•and Education 

’’dl?KriL «iU a maze of • 

disincedriyes.; m : cuirtnt:; financial 

V'l-;-.' w 

^41.}- •)..V 


administrative 


pjociJn^ 

Iff to rev^ 


documents are outstanding we imagine the £15d billion as purely 
f? |‘{*.c'ariw of their discussion of an “internal transaction”, we are left 
“'^niversify’s financial problems”, with the problem of earni^£50 bil- 
^‘.7 P?P«r also refers extensively lion in exports each year. 'Inis is the 
fiij-* ' 1974 Cambridge essential point. How are we going te 

Term Develop- continue earning this amount in the 
University. The paper's future? If it were possible. I think it 
.0 the use of imprecise would be very agreeable to earn the 
highly coloured lan- 
»|^r«ierred not just, as your cor- 
^«nt suggests, to these re- 

U *0 ^he whole debate tary alrcrart, selling television pro- 
rats 0*^ co’^^'^efion, expenditure grammes, persuading more tourists 
msUn- L ‘f'stitutional decision- to spend more money here, or simp- 
inould be handled. ly collecting the rent on our foreign 

considered in some de- property. My point is that if this £50 
value and effectiveness of the billion is the critical amount we need 
mechanism, some to earn, then our best talent should 
flini Cl- ?• your correspon- romehow be involved, either directly 

Tvt, quoted. or indirectly to make sure we don 1 

qbitIct about one suffer a shortfall. 

P“P«'-.'vbich WM de- 


outcome from any analysis could 


lish Uniivrsity Novel (Berkeley 

1957). Since Proctor’s list of novefs 
covers six closely printed pages, the 
five Cambridge novels Andrew 
Belsey mentions are hardly likely to 
alter the percentages, especially in 
view of the fact that Proctor dis- 
cusses four of these novels at length. 

Finally, Tom Sharpe’s Porterhouse 
Blue bears as much relationship to 
real life in a Cambridge college as A 
Fpttnw of Trbiitv. whereas FenlSnd 


morality apart, it is irrelevant Fe/tow of Trinity, whereas FenISnd 

whether this is (ipne by selling mill- gj ^ technical College in Wilt is generally 

tary aircraft, selling te>®vjs‘o*i pro- co^e return of Laurie Taylor's back accepted by ^arpe’s former cof- 

grammes, persuading more tourists ,gg ug5 ^ a portrait of Cam- 

to spend more money here, or simp- .^.j. ffjjrs, bridgeshire Collese of Arts and 

ly collecting the rent on our foreren September 4, Technology where he formerly taught, 

properly. My point Is that if this 15U production end- Thou^ this institution is not even 

billion is the critical amount w nMd fojustrial graded as a polyteclui c, U does a 

to earn, then our best Should spinners’, a parody truly great deal of very high quality de- 

somehpw be involved, either dii^ly uurle'^at his best, -gree work, and rather ihw invent a 

or indirectly to ^make sure we don t gppggjg under the names of three new cub-genre, the Cambridge Tec 

eronomics teachers. He would espe- novel, I decided lo lump Wut with 


Apart from educational matters 
there were other issues raised or 
debated at Congre.ss in which we, 
with our wide and diverse mem- 
bership have an interest. On many 
issues we already have an agreed 
policy and Ihererore not to partid- 
Date in debate or discussion would 


In those areas where there is no 
determined policy it is not only of 
interest to listen to the views ex- 
ressed but one eventually is able to 




What is the UGC doing » 5 
the sluj^sh sia*® of 
marketrWhat is being 
lieve the pressure on 
the “hump^’? What has 
the idea of deferred enUyj ,r| 
many eighteen year oJds enhliw 
place can be required to 
timinary experience : ^ 

What is the future to ^ 
courses as a basjs for let 
to an honours degree/ 

■ Above all, it Is 
developed a sense of d 

devising a more flexible, 
Cretft-recognltion! the dc 

tinuing and part-timf stiw 

pendia on it. 

As . for the Governjiteai s ^ jj 

apart from instructing to j| 
devisei strategies ‘o. J of 
should remember the 
Adult Literacy ' ' : 

the importance of usli^ ^ 
to infibence the. climate of 
to the point at wmen 
conferred on areas of. 
tion other than .fofi 

.1 X-? !.-••; i,j|V . 


ISS? ^aly^ how and How does the engineering ‘push’ 

tort of udvers^f^anSL :of Finniston come into this? ?£rk^v issues T bK 


will be of help in aiding our own 
internal debates on such issues if 
th^ ever arrive. 

Contrary to many opinions Con- 
gress does not spend time wallowing 


in self-pity, or constantly criticizing 

f ;ovemment buf attempts successful- 
y, to bring together oifrering views 


ciaJly applaud the way the authors academic novels generally. It woujd. 
spend , an entire page skating round be distressing if too little restrmni in | 


of the many unions into a definitive 


TWWfll fm refTTOrfTXB I rs»rTi7r?TTwri 


spend an entire page sKanng rpuna pe ais ressing 11 
tne key issues (Bntain'a compelitiye- inventing cniical categories ,w*w. Jp 
liess in world trade and her share of lead to such *St5 Tni 

world trade In manufactures), care- sub-genre of Weteh Uniwrsity 


S “eJdsHog planniM pro niston proposals simply as a means Jfours fa»nr^ 
w ,WM6. irr3,vW S of rectftying a bad situation, rather CHAM ^ T t 
but that because of the than ‘promoting’ engineering to Kings College, 

iheff ® ‘io^nennW sys- - 

Yt«”®®® policyi tne . - . 

„ 


uiiy, 

TURNER 
ze. London 


60 St Barnabas Road, 
Cambridge. 


of the majority. True, there vc dis-; 
agreements,, but In the. mam toe 
unity of Congress, especially In these 
trying times, is to be applauded. 

Natfhe has a unique role to play in 
the TUC. being one of the largest of 
the smaller unions whose mem- 
bership is below 100,000. There is no 
doubt that our willingness tb contri- 
bute to debate and discussions in 
areas other than education and to 
support the views of, in most in- 
stances, oiir fellow track unionists on 
the many wider issuM .has earned- 


"Port lortWi r,- “O' snuia your come ts uniiKety io oc as iruiuui oa 
*0^^ liw a iMr Charney’s final paragraphs sug- 

*0 mject: i^st. ^ 

sel^w^^ South . African Liberalism was 

con&rlf^-^^®.®^ ®ttentlon from already under fire in the 1950s and 


PRO^oS'^iori^ blacking. - 

beWd that a thriving economy PROHOR toiafiy Snd look 


strfnM tlft SVk‘ ‘ 

the tyranny of apartheid.^;, ■; / .. • ;■•. .v*: ... 

But moYe significant - that th^ nuhltmHak skaUd 


Ju concerifLv ^ already under fire in the 1950s and .B®* the facts 'th4c Letters. for puMteaHok ar^ 

^ approaches 1960s, and several people landed up 'jy®* ife^irried on almbst by .TitesdayL'indnilnx. jhey^^ 

the ip prison because they were con- tWs *lebate k nw ttrd ^ 

; ' -vinced that the driving force in South ’ wi-cMie side of the 

J kl • • ' ' ■ • African society was not r^ S6udl''^CB’8'rt:ob-^ br'ttrriefid 


and .our aspirations totally and look 
to iis for guidance as we look to 
iJiein roi* support. 

Chris Minta 


■ Ii- 1" 
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